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CilAr'l'ICK !' 

Govartllian, lh«* Scene <>f K rr.hna' t nalii.nita' u i{!i f’a’ Mi’l tr. t . ! 

On the lOth'’ \V(‘ eaiii«‘ mi tmi luilr. tiv»'r a fn 

( lovnrdhnn, a, (H-h'hratcd in an* it nf lii iifrc .? • fa* 

binhplae«* of Krishna, tin* srvanth in>. irntjion .»! f!r 
I ( iiuloo (){' prrscrvatioiu \*i4iniu .nnl fh* *«! hi, 

(iallianen with tin' inilkmnM. and. in nnnktn 

< la vs, as t hr burial nr burihni; plarr !»! fh*’ fit ui 

biiaratpur and I hi?,, bv whnsr tmnb -, wUh th« ir « nd»»a 
iMrUts, this imrr faViHuitr alnuii' of thr pt^d 1 \ pirvrnlrd 
frniu brinp rntirriy dr‘aatrd.* 'Thr (mwii st.nnK up^n ,{ 
narnnv ridpr of sandstone lulls, about ft-n uul ■. lunp, u afii; 
sudd<‘nly out of an alhivial plain, and ntnnin.; noith ru a 
and soutlvwrst. ‘The population is now Muall, and 
('omposrd rhirtly of Hrahmans, \vhf) ,n«' Mtppoiirfl In' the 
nulowinrniH of these tonibs, ativl the eunUibiiitons of a feiv 
pilgriuis. All our Hindoo hdlowers were uuu !i gratifua! 
as we happenet! to arrive on a <lay of peeuhar saiieihv . 
and they were istabletl tt> bathe and ptateuin iheit ih vo 
lions to the differing shrines with the prospr ^ | of pn at 
advantage, This range <rf hills is believed by Hinitenr. to 
be part of a fragment irf tlte Himalaya uunmlains W'liit.li 

^ t'hiiptvr Vni uf Vta, II iff tfdgiiwl olitHn. 

January, 1K36, 

^ See mite mi tinvartfhan, (0{h% WA, I, p, 4<i7, 
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H anil man, nifinkey ii;t;nf*?Ml of R-un;i. ihf 'a\l!} iii» jriu 

tion of A'ishnu, was lakini;; tiown to aid his ina .trr in fla' 
formation of his hridL;x* fnan tin* «sin?inrnf in tin* i4.iiid 
('nylon, when engaged in the war with tin* d^anoii Ian ; nt 
tliat island h)r tile re('overy < >i‘ Ins wife Sii.e He ruadf a 
false Stef) liy some a.<-<'ident in passing ihnardhan. and tin 
SJ/i(i// /n/ oi' his load fell off. d1ie reeks heggi’d eitla r 
be taken on to the god Rama, or iKo k te thrii old pla» * 
hut Hanumanwas hard pressed for tiin*\ ;nid t*»id lliein imi 
to lie uneasy, as they would havr* a eoinfoiiahle n .fifig 
filaee, and he worshlppiid hy millions in future age. ilni 
acc'ording to popular helieh foretelling that tt \o*uk 
become tin; residene<' of a hitnre inearnatituu atal tie 
seene of Krishna's miraeles. 'I'lie range was then ahou 
twenty miles long, ten having sims* disappcsusal undei da 
ground. It was of full length during Krishna’s days ; and 
on one occasion, hr* took u]) the wlnale up«m his lutf 
finger to defend his favourite town and its milk maids fion 
the wrath of Indra, who got angry with the* people, am 
floured down ufion them a shower of Inirning ashes. 

As I rode along this range, whieh rises gently from dr 
filains at liotli ends and aliruptly from tin- side-,, with ni 
groom liy my .side, I asked him wliat made Hanum.ui iiioj 
all his liurtlien here. 

his burthen ! ” (‘xelaimed he with a smile: ii.u 
it been a//^ would it not have br*en an iunmaise mountan 
with all its towns and villages ? wliih' diis is but an insg, 
nificant lielt of roek. A muuntain upon die ba* k ^ 
men of former days, sir, was no more than a Inmdlr ? 
grass ufion die back of one of your grass cullers in th 
firescnt day.'’ 

Nathil, whose mind had been full of the wondtu’s uf ihl 
place fromhi.s infaiu'y, hapfHaied to he wiili us, and Im iio- 
chimed in. 

“It was night when Hammuln fiassi-d litis plamy and ili 
lamps were seen burning in a Imndred towns upon ill 
mountain he had Ufion ids luiek « thc peofile were al! : 
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their usual occupations, quite undisturbed ; this is a mere 
fragment of his great burthen.” 

“ And how was it that the men of those towns should 
have been so much smaller than the men who carried 
them ? ” 

“God only knew; but the fact of the men of the 
plains having been so large was undisputed — their beards 
were as many miles long as those of the present day 
are inches. Did not Bhim throw the forty-cubit stone 
pillar, that now stands at Eran,^ a distance of thirty 
miles, after the man who was running away with his 
cattle?” 

I thought of poor Father Gregory at Agra, and the heavy 
sigh he gave when asked by Godby what progress he was 
making among the people in the way of conversion.*^ The 
faith of these people is certainly larger than all the mustard- 
seeds in the world. 

I told a very opulent and respectable Hindoo banker 
one day that it seemed to us very strange that Vishnu 
should come upon the earth merely to sport with milk- 
maids, and to hold up an umbrella, how^ever large, to defend 
them from a shower. “The earth, sir,” said he, “was at 
that time infested with innumerable demons and giants, 
w^ho swallowed up men and w^omen as bears swallow white 
ants; and his highness, Krishna, came dowm to destroy 
them. His owm mother’s brother, Kans, who then reigned 
at Mathura over Govardhan, was one of these horrible 
demons. Hearing that his sister vrould give birth to a son 
that was to destroy him, he put to death several of her 
progeny as soon as they were born.'* When Krishna was 

1 Ante, Vol. I, p. 68, note, 

- Ante, Vol. I, p. 407. 

^ This Hindoo version of the Massacre of the Innocents necessarily 
recalls to mind the story in St. Matthew's Gospel. Numerous inci- 
dents of the Gospel narrative, including the birth among the cattle, 
the stable, the manger, and the imperial census, are repeated in the 
Indian legends of Krishna. The exact channel of communication is 
not known, but the intercourse between Alexandria and India is, in 

B 2 
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seven days old, he sent a luirs**, willi poisiai n?i her nipplr, 
to destroy him likewise ; hut his hipliness su< !i .1 
at it, that the nurse dro{>pt*d down dead. In fallinis she 
resumed Iier real shape of a slu' (lemoii, and her liody 
covered no less than six S(iuan‘ miles, and it tnnk .several 
thousand men to (sut her up and hum her, In preve?it the 
pestilence that must; have followed. Hi . unele rlim sent a 
crane, which t'aught up his hij^huess, who always lookisl very 
small for his age, and swa-llowcrllnm as he would swallow a 
frog. But his liighness kicked n|> such, a rumpus in the hirtl’ > 
stomach that lu; was imm(‘diat«-Iy timnvn up again. U'hrn 
he was seven years old his uncle iiu ited hint to a lean, am! 
got tile largest and most ferocitjus eh’phanf in htdia 
tread him to death as he alighted a! tlm do(H‘. Hii high 
ness, though then not higher than mv wai.f. toi»k the 
enormous Ireast \>y one tusk, and, after whirling him round 
in the air wnth one hand half a rio/cn tiiiu* he da 4ied 
him on the ground and killetl himd IJnahlc anv longrr 
stand the wickedness of his uncle, he sci/ed bun !»\ fhc 
heard, dragged him from his throiuy anddasheii hun to the 
ground in the same manner/’ 

T thought of ]KH)r old father (Ircgory and the mustarti 
seeds again, and told my rich old frientl that it all appcarc*! 
to us indeed passing strange*. 

ddie orthodox Belief among tlu‘ Muliammatlans is that 
Mo.ses was sixty yards high ; llial he carried a mace sixty 
yards long; and that lu- sprang sixty yards from tin* 
ground when he aimed the fatal blow at the giant tg the 
son of Anak, who came from the land of ( 'aitaatg wtih a 
mountain on his hack, to crush tlic army of IsraHites, 
Still, the head of his ukuh* (anth! reat h <mly to iIh* ankle hone 
of the giant, d’his was broken with die blow, 'rim giant 
fell, and was crushed under the weight of his own imnm 
tain. Now a per.son whose ankle 'hone was one hundred 

general terms, the ejcplauatiou of the ctiinciclciEicc^t. {Welwr, /kr 
Grkchat in Indim, 1H90, amt AhL /i/vr Krishnds 
^ This .story may be an adaptation the Htmilur Hnddlnsl talc. 
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and eighty yards high nnist have hern alinnsi as prsnligirn . 
as he \vlu> earrit'd the fragment of the I lim.daya npnn hi . 
hac'k ; and lie ivlie htdieves in the one «'annet fairly tiia! 
fault with his neighhotir ha* believing in the other.' 

I was one day talking with a v(‘rv sensihh* and res|ierf 
able Hindoo gentleman of lUindelkhaml abiiiif tlie aeridf iit 
which made Mamtman drop this fragment of hi * held a! 
(Jovardhan. “All doulits upon tliat pf»int.‘' said the old 
gentleman, “have Ixain ]>ut at rest by holy writ. 1 1 i* 
related in our s{‘ri|)tur(.*s. 

“Bharat, the hrother of Kama, was left regent of tlie 
kingdom of i\jodhya,‘ <hiring his ahstaus* at the rv»m|tir4 
of (deylon. He happened at night to see Ilanuinan p.evan;. 
with the mountain n])on his hark, aiul thinking he nnglsf 
be one of tlie king of ( 'eyion's d<*mons abtuit nnainef, he 
let fly one of his hlunl arrows at him. b hit him on tlie 
leg, and he fifll, nmuntain and all, to ilie griuind. A*, lie 
fell, he (‘ailed out In his ajsmy, ‘Ram, Kaii}/ Imni 
Bharat diseovered his mi^ takt'. I b‘ went up, r.u ‘rt! hnn 
in his arms, and wifli his kind attentions n atUi d him to 
his senses, beaming, from him tiu* t»bjf'' t of his ftann* 
and leafing that Ins wounded biotlus' baeh* hhinan wunld 
die‘ ladbre he could get to ( 'evlon with tlie rispii^ite o ioedv, 
he offered to Send llamiman on upvin tin* barli ri| ?me ot 
Ids arrows, mountain and all. 'bo trv him nanniu-m took 
up his mountain and seated himM'If with it upon die bat b 
of the arrow as desired. Bharat plaeed the arrow to du” 
.string of Ids how, and drawing it till du* barb tom bed da* 
liow, asktsi Uamnuan whether !u* was leaily. 't^udh* 
ready,' said llanuman, ‘but I am now satisfied ib.it you 

^ Uj k the Og, King <4 Uadiun, ,<{' the Helirrw veisinn m| ih,* 
legem!. The extmvngnut hiuiuss in the text me ma jn ile- 

Koran, but are (he invenihins of the eonuneutaloi Sale i{nv% 
references in his noies to t1iag. V of the Koiaii. 

The kingdom indudol the nmdeiu tHidh {Awadhh The rafnlal 
was the ancient elty, also naimnl AjtHlbya, ntljoitiing l‘y/alsMl, wlin li 
i.s still a very xacred place of pilgrinirtgc. 
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really are the brother of our prince, and regent of bis 
kingdom, which was all I desired. Pray let me descend ; 
and be sure that I shall be at Ceylon in time to save your 
wounded brother/ He got off, knelt down, placed his 
forehead on Bharat’s feet in submission, resumed his load, 
and was at Ceylon by the time the day broke next morning, 
leaving behind him the small and insignificant fragment, 
on which the town and temples of Govardhan now stand. 

While little Krishna was frisking about among the 
milk-maids of Govardhan,” continued my old friend, 
“stealing their milk, cream, and butter, Brahma, the 
creator of the universe, who had heard of his being an 
incarnation of Vishnu, the great preserv*er of the universe, 
visited the place, and had some misgivings, from his size 
and employment, as to his real character. To try him, he 
took off through the sky a herd of cattle, on which some of 
his favourite playmates -were attending, old and young, 
boys and all. Krishna, knowing how much the parents of 
the boys and owners of the cattle would be distressed, 
created, in a moment, another herd and other attendants 
so exactly like those that Brahma had taken, that the 
owners of the one, and the parents of the other, remained 
ignorant of the change. Even the new creations themselves 
remained equally ignorant; and the cattle walked into their 
stalls, and the boys into their houses, where they recognized 
and were recognized by their parents, as if nothing had 
happened. 

‘Brahma was now satisfied that Krishna was a true 
incarnation of Vishnu, and restored to him the real herd 
and attendants. The others w^ere removed out of the way 
by Krishna, as soon as he saw the real ones coming back.” 

“But,” said I to the good old man, who told me this 
mth a grave face, “ must they not have suffered in passing 
from the life ghen to death ^ and "why create them merely 
to destroy them again ? ” 

“Was he not God the Creator himself?” said the old 
man ; “ does he not send one generation into the world 
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alU.T ancitluT io fulfil their destiny, and tlien to rrturn to 
tlu* earth from wliieh they ('aine, just as lie s|>reads over 
the land the grass and eorn ? All is gathenal in its season, 
or withers as that passes away and <liesA 

The old gentleman might liave quoted W'ordswtulh : 

Wo <iio, vay fnoiuh 

Nnr W(! alono, hut llial wliioh (oeh man Inved 
And pri/{!d in his peonliar irnnk nf earth 
Ides with liini, er i:, ehatiru’d ; and very semi, 

Kven uf the {utod i , ne nn'inoiial ietfd 

I was one day <uit shooting with my friend, tlu* Raja <»f 
Mailiaiv* under the \*indhya rang<*, whieh rises five or sis 
Imndred feel, almost perjiendieularly. He was an exeelletil 
shot willi an haiglish doulih* barrel, ami had witli him si\ 
tmm just a,s good, I asked him w]ieth»*r we weri' likely In 
kill in witli any hares, tising tin* term ‘Mdiargosh," or 
ass eared." 

'H'ertainly not," saifl the Raja, '‘if yon begin bvalarang. 
them willi .sueh a name; call them Mambkana:.,' ;>ir, Hong, 
eared,' anti wa* shall igd ph*n{\." 

lie shot one, and atfributetl my batl Im k tti the <jpp^'** 
brious name I had tisrd. W hilt* In' was ndnadiigg I took 

* It is, t think, ali'.Mlutely imj»H-dhh' thr mi*4 '.ymptUhe?}*- 
IbuMgean uudrr.tuiMl, «»t csiter iuin, the mmiial jnraUMn «4 the 
hsuned and devnu! Ilimlntt wIim im|»li<iily helieve*. fin* wild mylli 
related in lh«‘t«'Xl, ami seen n«> imsuif^inity in the eHiigefie-. n| ineon* 
NJNtcnt iileU'* widt h an- iioadved in th«* si«ny. We may dimly aji|ne« 
head that lUalnna is rniu eivj-tl as a ^ ( tv An hitert t*f tin* 

I'ldversts wmking in suhnnlinatiMn lu an impeisifnal higlmr gMWer, 
and nut as the intmite, ununadeni, umnipMteni ihralsn* wlium the 
lleltrews reverenec-d, hut \v<* -.hnll still Ite a Imii; way fnnn alfainitig 
the Ilimluu ynunt uf view, 'rim irl.tiiuns nf Krishna, \ isinng Hralima, 
Kama, Siva, mid all the other tleiiies, with one another an«l with 
manklml, seem to he eoneeived hy tlie ||indo«i in a manner stosuifn -etf 
mat eontradietory that <*veiy attempt at ehteidation or rxplanatimi 
nmst iumcHHarily faik A flimhio is hi»rn, not made, and the 
“ iowardnesfi *’ of HinduiMn is not to he penetrated, even l>y the nnot 
learned of **lmrhiirmn " pundits. 

- VoL I, p. 155, //e/e. 
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orcasion to ask hint h»‘>w this rafu^r of Iiad up 

where it was ? 

one can say,"’ re|>lied tin* Kaja, “In.i! 
that when Rama wt.atl In reefwer Iti^ wifr’ iivan fh,e 
demon king of t.'eylnn, Ravan, he wanted O* a 

bridge aeross fnun the mntineiii In ihr idanfl, atnl » tit 
some of liis folhnvers up lit the lliinaltwi neninf a 5!|^ I* a 
stones. He Itad <'ttntplete(l his firidgo bi lntr ilii \ all 
returned^ and a messenger was sent In let! h.nl 

not yet eorne t<» tlinnv down their Iniideies attd tei^an Inm 
in all basic, "Two long lines e»f the^e penplo had tlvn, 

far < HI their reltnn when the niex'ttaua i nni !h»'tn, l lirv 

threw down their Itamls here, am! hrti fh» h.oe ninami'il 
ever sittee, otie funning the Xdndlua rang*' to tin' «a 

this valley, ami tla* other the Kaiimn range lo tin Nsaiih." 

1'1k; Adtultiya range extends fnnn Mn/apMO*. on iho 
(kingcs, nearly to- the Ualf of (’andsns somr *a\ oi ■■.rvrat 
hundred miles, so that my sporting hiend's faith \ee. .o* 
capacious as any priest could well wish n ; and flio .r wIim 
have it arc likely never to die, or suffer nm* left* an afi 
overstretch of the reasoning faculties in a hot < lunate . 

'The tmvn stands upon the belt of on ks, abnui two iiul» 
from its north masltTn extremity t and in the tinda i * the 
handsome tomb of Kanjii Singh, who tlrfeiulrd llharatpm 
so bravely against Lord lakcLs army. 1*he tomb lian itn 
one side a tank fdksl with water, anti, on tlie other, anoitiei 
miu'h deeper than the first, but wiihoni any water at all 
We wa.Tc surprised at this, anti asked wiiat llm eaiisc I'liiilfl 
be, The people told us, with the air tif men wliri hail 
never known what it was to feel the uneasy .Hrnxaiion of 
doubt, that ** Krishna, one hot day, after skying with ihr 
milk-maids, had drunk it all dry; and that no water wmild 
ever stay in it, lest it might be cjualTed by less mihlr lips,’* 
No orthodox Hindoo would ever fora iimment doiilii llial 
this was- the real cause of the phenomencni, Ha|i|»y 
people 1 How much do they esc^ape of timi pain which tn 
hot climates wears us all dow*n in our efforts to trace iiioral 
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and plienonicnn to tlirir rral rausrs and miiiim s! 

Mind! niin<l I mind ! wiihtmt any it, thusn l'airo|»f%ni- 
wlaa cat and drink inodcrat«*iy might get on wry \v« II ni 
this <‘limate. Mtu li of it weighs iluan denvn. 

** <ah, s\\\ tlu* die fiist, and tlmse wlaiM* hravS-, C ' -.eo; ) 

Are <liy as sunniu'r dust hum t»t the stu ket.*' * 

One is aj)t sometimes to think that Multammad, Mann, 
and ( !on(ueiuH would ha%e been great henefaetors in '.n ing 
so many miliicais of their .spe(’i<*K frtnn the pain of think mg 
too miu'h in hot rlimates, if they liad only wriUrn thm 
hooks in languages less difFuailt aniuirement. I hm- 
works arc at once ** the ham* attd anti<lote ttf dcNpotiHin 
the soiiree whemx* it comes, am! the shield wliirh dilrmls 
the people from its consuming lire. 

d'he lornl) of Suraj Mai, the great loundcr of ihr Jal 
power at hharatpur, stands on the mntlM'asf cxtrcuiif^ td 
this licit of rocks, ahoul two miles trolu tin* trn\n. .mtl t . 
an extremely lamdsiune huilding, tctmeivcd in titc \»is 
best taste, and executed in the \rr)’ hr-a sf\le, ‘ Wnh 
ajipcndages of temph sand smallm tnmh%, h uipM - the 
whole of one side <d a magjnlaa’Ut lank lull ol < U.n uat» t ; 
ami <m the other side it lotfk*, into a large and hranttfn! 
ganU'ii. mMI tlu* buildings and pavements arc tonned *d 
the line white sandstotie fd RupiMs, Man rly mft riot * nlut 
in f|u:ility or appearatu'c to white marble. Hie stone e, 
rxarved in relief with lio\Vi*rs in good tastr. In ihr Miifre 
of the tomb is the small marble slab covering the grave, 
with tile two feet of Krishna carvi’il in the ct-nire, amt 
around them the i*mbli*ms of the god, the disi ns, ilio skulk 
the sword, the ixisary. Thesi* emblems of the god are pin 
on tlmi |>eopk‘ may have stuneihing godly to fix ilinr 
thouglils u|'Km. It is by degrees, and with fear and irciii'- 

* Wcmbworih, f Itouk I, 

® The* origiUid rditinii givr*» a c»d«ntrrd |iihifr lilts wld* l» 1% 

ami rteilccd l»y ‘rimi aulhor’H iittin.rksim ilte lokwr #a tUg 

would ftp|dy iu \hU ninth uUu ; ihu »iylc k vety IhiI iii*l 
Che tiest. 
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hling, that the Minclons iiiiilal<’ thr Muluinmadans in \h^ 
magnifl(*i!n(X.M')f thnir tombs, 'riif nlijni i ^ u.^nnahlv fn 
keep the ground on wliirh the hodirs Ii4%r bet'o Iniriird 
from being defiled : and gem'r.illy IlindiHv. Imve lieni rmi 
tent to rais(’ small opm terra,ers of biirk and *4 uroo work- 
over the sjK»t, %vilh some image or tiiiblcm of ihr i:;od lipon 
it. dire Jats herr% like the priiw i s and t »os;un> in ihiiuk i 
khand, havi* gone a stage lieyontl t hr-*, and rai ded tomb , 
cffual in costliness ami iieauty lo ihtor n\rr Mnliaiiiiiiadair. 
of the highest rank ; still thev do not vmlnre to lra\e n 
without a divine image or embRm, Ir-a tfie gial. mighi 
become jealousj and revengo thi’msrlvrs upon llie souls ol 
the' dei'eased and tlu’ bttdies of the hvmg. C ht our side of 
Slinij Mafs tomb is that oi his wile, or some nthn hiualf 
membiT of Ins family ; and upon tlie slab o\er Itn grave, 
that is, over the preeisi* spot whore she was biiria d, are the 
same einlilems, e\ee|>t ilu' sword* for wlii» li a un klarr is 
substituted. At 4‘aeh end of this range of tombs stamis a 
temple dedieated to Ikildeo, tlu’ brotfirr <4 Kirdina : amt 
in one of them I found his image, with large eyes, a jet 
hku'k com|>lcxiun, anil an A/f iatn umukihtfuf, W hv is 
this that Haldeo shouhl be always repreMUited of ihr. 
countenance and colour, and his bnither Krishna, eithei 
white, or of an a/.ure cailour, and the 
nance / * 

The in.sidc of the tomb is <‘ovt‘red with lit/aulirul snow 
white stucco work that resmnldes tlie finest warble ; but 
this is disfigured by wretehed paintings, rr|-ireHenliiig, on 
one side of the dome, Hviraj Mai in *Hl;niKlrd’ smoking his 
hookah, and giving orders to his ministcTs ; in anoll'ier, he 
is at his devcstkms ; on the third, at his sports, stioolirig 
hogs and deer ; and on the fourth, at war, with some f*Vem*l» 
officers of distinction figuring Irefore him. fie is distin- 
guished by his portly person in all^ and, by his favoyrile 

^ Baklco, or ia Sanskrit Blladeva, Illlalihatfra, nr lllkrltas, wm 
the elder brother of Krishna. II m myth la «me rc?^|iccl* wiettibiM 
that of Herakles, as that of Krishim Is relaled to ilw myth* of .AfMillift 
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light-brown dress in tliree phu’os. .At his devotions hr is 
standitig all in whitt' before tht* tuti'lary god of Itis house, 
Hardeod In various ])arls, Krishna is represented .it Ids 
s|K)rts with the ndlk-inaids. The <s)lours are gaud} , and 
apparently as fresh as when llrst ptil t»n eight} }< ais ago ; 
hut the paintings are all in the worst pt>ssible tastt* and style.’' 
Itiside the dome of Ranjit Singh’s tomb the siege of 
Rharat|Hir is rc^presented in the same rude taste and si\U\ 
Lord l.ake is <lismcmnte<l, and standing Indbre Ids uinto 
horse giving orders to his soldiers. ( fit tlie (Opposite side 
of the donng Ranjit Singlg in a plain white rlress, is stand 
ing ereet before his idol at his devotions, with Ids mitdsh'is 
behind him. On the' other two sides hr is at his fa\<nnitr 
field s|)nrls. What strikes om* most in all this is llieiiitirr 
al)S(!n<‘e of priesterall. He waittrd all his rrvi’itttr for Ins 
soldiers ; and his tutelary god se’ems, In ('onsequenee, in 
have been w<']l ]>leased to dispense with the tnedialot) 
.*»aT\'ie(*s of priests. ‘ 'riau’e are few tr’m|>li's ain where toh*’ 
sei’ii iji llu‘ territories of these J at t'idets ; anti, a * f» u id 
their suhjet‘ts have }'et vetiluiisl to !t>llou them in the* 
iniunation n|)tm tiie ttUl I iiiithMi u* age^ td htnhlmg nanbv/ 
th{‘ eouniries under their thtnuniitn an* It ss lithly oina 
tnenteil tliatt tlmse of their tieighhoms, Those wlua build 
tombs or temples gi’tU'rally smnnnifi dtetn with grttves of 
mango and other fine fruit trtsvs, with gotid wvlU lo 
sujiply water for them, and, if they have die means, 
tliey a<ld tatiks, so that every religious edilu e, or work 

* /.o, fLnri ileva, n ftiOti <»f X’iduuu l‘hr Had ilf’va iii 

Cavimiluui wni hiult alumt a. is I5ta (A1 IT. /*. VuL 

VUbp. 94.) 

^ All Ilindoa |»iurilingH, rHrrjiling the nitrieiit frrnci.rs iii AistiUrtnujil 
Tlflglg flint the rwMfrrn ndniaUirrH Ruit a few ptnltiuti rvmilril l»y iltv 
Udht craftsmrsi* nre l«d<»vv 

^ The Jilts clrtrst llnihiimu». I’hr iiH’mttrrs itf a Jal tlr|aaFiii<iii 

eumpLiirnnl day tti the ctliiMr when in ihr Mn/Hllaniflgfif ddifiet 
that they nuflcre«t nmny rviK Uy nf the Iltiditniuis, 

* The meaning is tlmt Imihling tund»% h tna iin tdd lliitclijii 

uiiftge. 
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of ornament, leads to <»nf’ nr uiMm f>f niiliiy. Sfi ii was 
in luirope ; fjfien the Xnrtliftn hnrdf- -.nrjii ;!wa\- .ill 
that had grown up iindt r the in^nmnnis nf ilir Knioaiis 
and the .Sararens : for ahnn-a all the grr.n \ui!i'v i.f orna. 
ment and utility, !»y \vln‘-h munlnrs hn-aine- iiis| 

adorned and enriehed, hml dirir ur!,;in ni rhiin h i -.{aljlisli.. 
nuMits, d'hat portion of India, whrr«* fhr gif .itf r part of 
the reveniit' goes to llte |nit'--*fh»ni(! wdl gmrialiv In; ihih Ii 
more studded with work'- ‘d »anamrnl and ufdilv than 
that in which the greati't part pors to ihr ‘.oliiirn, I 
once asked a Hindoo gentleman, had iravrllrd all 

over India, what jtart n| h he thoisgli! iwr.i happv ami 
I)eautilu]. He meiitiomal *i.omr pail ol SoiiitieiM India, 
aI)(HU I anjore, I Ihink, where y*ni e«»tild hardh go a 
mile without nieming soim* liappv prenes aon, r»r < oming 
to a temple full of priest^, m? tmd an ai rr land 
uncultivated, 

I Ik‘ (’ountries tmder tlie Marailel goM rimn ni improirtl 
mueh in apirearamas atui in happiness I heln vr, the 
mayors of the palace, wiio wore Uralnnans, assumed the 
government, ami pm aside the Sat.tm Kaias, ihe ilrst m 
dant.s of the great SivajtJ \\ 1 u revm they etndd, they « «m 
fcrred the governnuait of their disiatu lerrilones upon 
Bralmians, who filled all tire high t^ffh es under them witli 
men of the same easte, wlio spent the gnaiter pari of 
their ineomes in tmnhs, temples, groves, ami tanks, ihai 

' SivajI, the imlouiil.ihle *»pjuaieiii of Aitrang/rU m llw flrrmii* 
Irelongccl to the agricultural Kuuhl w.olc. He in May 4,n. 

1627, aiul (lied in Atail i6iHo. 'riji? ilrahman ndnolni nt iIip 
of Satiira were known t^y the title of Pr.hw^, Ikllf lilki I, wlio tlml 
in I 74 ^» the seconcl Pcnlnva, v,‘;w the fust who in ntiyai 

power hh nomiiml nmstcr. The lau of the Vr 4 min wm itijl han’ll, 
who alKlicatcc] in d^i8, after the temhnution of llir grciii UrnmU wur, 
and retired to Biihhr near Crtwni'iorr. IU% athi|iiot mm mtu llm 
notonoui Ninl sahib. The Miwiuii of Ikrtiiigt, in iSiJ, drew t lie 
RajI of Satira from captivity, nml hb tlleiiliy awl 

power. In 1839 the RajiPH treachery compelled the Uovrrtiiimit of 
India to depoie him. His territory i** now r iit»trlct of the ilnmlifty 

rreHidencv. * 
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i‘nihelHs!ii-(i and rnrirla-d thr f.nr nf flir 
thereby diftiised a taste Inr su<-h uerks genrrjih' aueeig 
peol'lh^ they gOViTIKai. *rhi’ appe.tl,UI«'e m|' ihir.r |t,il 1 - mI 
the Maratha domiihun sn ^evr'nif'd is nifiinfrl^v ai|«rje»i Im 
that ef th{‘ eonntries pnt'rtted bv ds«' leatln . f 4 ihr 
military e!a.ss, sueli as Sindhta, H«»lkaf\ and the lUinn J i, 
whose eapitals are still men* standing rant|»- a »f»nr«iiMn 
of hovels, atid whose eountries ao’ aintnst enlireU d* i.n;d 
of all those works of (wnainetii aivI milily that enni h .mtl 
adorn those of their neighboursd They destroyed all f!i«'v 
found in those eountries when they enrii|Urn’d Up in ; and 
they have had neitlicr the wisdom mn' the fasti’ lo iae.t' 
others to sufiply their plaeex 1*he Sikh gotainiie-iif et nf 
exa<aly th(^ same (‘haraeter : and the eMuniries itiev 
governed have, I belie\«\ the s.nne wn ttlif d a|«|u aMit*e 
tlu‘y are swarms (ff human hit tea who pir\ upon all that 
is <'al(’ulat<?d t«) enrirh and embrlhsh the I.e * ni tb*' Lmd 
tlayv inA'st, and all that ran tend in impr»*vr m* n in ilini 
sof’ial n*la, lions, and to link tln-n ainstatn n .ntl ,ifMl 

their government,'' A Hindoo pnie*- is ,dua\s innnuig ti» 
the extreim*; he ( an laaei take .nid k« i p a nuddir • 

He is eitlu't' ambitious, and iheietute apprnpnaO % .ill |j|., 
revenues U> tin* maintenanee nt s*»ldiri%* tn pnni nm m 
inroails ufion his neighbums; m hr is snpn stniniisj, ^sml 
di'votes all his revtame to his pnesthund, who riultrlbsh Ins 
eountry at the sanu* lime that they weaken it, ainl invite 

^ The Rllja of Ikaiir, ntsfi known iis \hv Prtja «*f XAgimr* %%-m ralirti 
the Mlwntslu, 'Hw uiiM’ith* »*t (.ittulin hnak been «leH'dl»r4 a##//, ni 
Chaptem XXXVI niitl XldX of Vrlmnr' I. 

^ Since the unnou'Ukm i»t the ranjAli In i.S4fa the Siklo iioify 
earned no much praiHc m hiyal and gnlhmi wddien, the Itnwri nf flir 
Indian army, that their earlier Ichh htitanmihle rcintiaihui |i#o Iwtii 
effaced. Captain Friuickltu, writing in tKoj, and appsursiily esi'ifriis* 
ing the opinion of Ceorge Thomatii declares llwi ’<ihr Srik^ are 
fake, Mnpinary, and fauhlm ? they are addktrd to phmdpf atnl 
the^ acquirement of wenftli liy any means, however nefartoiwd* 

rrfrgni, p, iia.l 

The Sikh itates of the Vm'fih are now wtfickiuly well govciiwd. 
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invasion, as iht'ir prinn' In-'f 
rvpel it, 

'Fho morn |>o|nilar bvlirl 0';^:,n»lin4 tin-- 'nimF 

stone hills at C iovanlh.in is tli.il I .e hrl'ihiiiau. fiif lirutfu'r 
of Rama, havinjj^ hrm hv Rav.iri, ihr <frinnii 

Iving of (’eylon, his surgrtai tlo* l.irrd. iliaf hi'- WHiiml « mihl 
he eured only hvadorot iam ♦»! tin' h .ivr* «it ,i i rrt.nn 
tree, tt) In* lound in a eetiain Inll in iht- lliinrilo.i 
mountains. Hanurnaii v»»}tinlrf red n? y^i !V?r ft, bill on 
HMehing the jilaet* he hnnul tlial he had rrilirelv totgnffeii 
tht‘ des<'ri|)tion of the tree' re»|mred : and. lo prevnii mis 
take, lu' took up the whole moyntani upon his fen k. ami 
\valkt‘d off with it to th<* pl.hn^. Asisr passs d (in^arilhan, 
where Hliarat ami ( liarat, tlie thnd and broifirrs of 

Kama, then reigned, he was sri n bv ihem.'- It n.e- inghi ; 
and, thinking him a strange sort of Iish. Ilharal let |!v om 
of his arrows at Itim. It hit hiin in the h g, and the Midden 
jerk (‘anscd this small fragment of Ins hnge Intrden to fall 
off. He railed out in his agonv, " R.nm Ram* ‘ hom 
which they learned that he hehmged to th*' armv td then 
brother, and let him pass on ; I ml he r*'mainrt! lame lot 
life from the wouml. *rhis aeetmnts very salisfat ntrilv, 
according to popular helief, Utr tlie halting gad of all the 
monkeys of that sptKues f those who are di’seemled 
lineally from the genera! inherit it, of nnirM^ : and iliosr 
who are not, adopt it out of respect for his memory, as all 
the .soldiers of Alexander contrived to make one \|ioyldrr 
higher than the other, because one tjf his happened In be 
so» When he passed, thousands and tens of tlniiiHantls of 
lamps were burning upon Ids mountain, m the people 
remained entirely unconseious of the change, ami at their 

^ I know of no authority far the name Pliaral fClitirmh 1*lw mnm «f 
Dasaratha were R^ma, by the chief yucen i llhatat, by i icemid | ami 
Lachchhnmn (Lakihmnnn), ami Saoughna l»y a ihiril ctiftwirl. 

® The Kpecks referral to is the limg-lalbil iiiimkcy calktl 
** Ilanumln/' ami “langdr’* In HImll, the oflfrckm 

(ss/< ancMsat ElWoK Cuvier). 
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usual ouf’upations. Hanunian rcarlual c ‘ uvIhh with hi , 
mountain, tlie tree Avas found upon it, and I «irli« lilmiaii’ > 
wound (Uiredd 

(lovardhan is now within the homulary of (uir nuiilorv. 
and a native (’ollcetor resiiles here from Agra. ' 

* The author seems to have forgotten that he has alrea'ly f.'M ?lr-. 
story, itfiti', p, 5. 

^ It is iU)W in the Mathitia «listiiet. 
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Vctnrify. 

1'hf. people of Britain ar*' i|»’srrihr*l l>v 
Si('ulu,s (Ikiok \\ rlKi|i. I!) as in a \*'ty simpl* .lod ruik’ 
stale, sutisisting ainio^l entiivly nit lltr |»rofhi* e nf titr laml, 
hut as Ijeing '\a piatple of iitu* It aiul sioeerily, 

far froru the eraft and knavery of men ain«uig n\ eumeiiinl 
with plain and Itomely fare, and strauKets tn the luxury 
and ext'esses t>f tlte rieh/' lit India w*’ find sirni ver.nity 
most prevalent among tlie wildest and half s,n age irihes 
of the hills and jmigtes in rentra! India, or the i hain *»f 
the i limillaya nunintains t and among those where we find 
it prevail most, we fnul eaiile stealing m«»st rornmon ; the 
men of one trilie not deeming it to he any disgra* e to /?//, 
or steal, the (‘atth* of anolhen I have known the man 
among the (ionds of the womls of tVniral Indiai wlioin 
nothing ('ould induec to tell a lie, join ;\ party of rolifjers 
to lift a herd of rattle from the neiglthonrittg plaiiw hir 
nothing more than as mueh spirits us he eonkl enjoy al «ine 
bout i asked a native gcnllematt uf the ptains, in the 
valley of the Nerhudda, one day, what made the people of 
the woods to the north and .south inore tiisposed to speak 
the truth than those more civilized of the vallc.^y ilsctf* 
fi ** They have not yet learned the value of a lie/* »;ud Im, 
with the greatest simplicity and sinecrilyi for he was a very 
honc.st and plain-simken mam 
Veracity is found to prevail most witcrc there is least Ici 
tempt to falsehood, and most to be feared frciiii it In a 


^ Chapter IX of VoL II of otlgliml ctlillon* 
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very rude state f>r snt'iety, like that f>f \vhi< !i I li.nc' In 
speaking, the only shape in whhii |)rnp(Tly is arninnilatpd 
is in <'attle ; things are UarttM'ed for eaeli other wiijuaii ihf' 
use of a eireulating medium, and one memlier of a eom 
numily luis no means of <‘<m<'iMling friUn the eala r tin* 
arti('les of property he has. If they were lr» s|r,il fiom 
eac'h other, tlu‘y would not In* ahU* to entire, d wli,it they 
stole to steal, tiierefore, would lu‘ no advantage. In Mieh 
so(‘i(‘t{(,;^^every little r'ommunity is left to gtivern il'’elf'; to 
setaire ml rights, ami enfona* the dmies, of all its several 
mtanhers in their relatiotis with eaeh otht^r ; they are loo 
poor to ]>ay taxes to ket‘p u]> expensive eHtaidishmenis^ 
and their governments seldom maijitain among ihi ui any 
for the administration of just ire, or the proiei lion of life, 
property, or <‘haraeter. All the mtanhers of all sueh little 
communities will often unite in rohliing the niemliris of 
nnotlua’ ('oiiimunity t»f their tlenis and herd^*, the otdy kind 
of projierty tlu‘y have’, or in applamling thosf’ uho nio-a 
<Iistinguish themselves in sueh c'nlerpris<‘% : hut (he urll 
iKu'ng of the <‘omiuuniiy tlemands that « a« h mmiht-j 
should respeti the pr<»peitv ol the otlnas, and he ptnu Ju d 
hy the o<!iiun of all if lie doi-s notd 

It is etjually mu-essary to tin* well heing of the coin 
numity that every memher should he able lo rely upon tin* 
vtTacity of the other upon the very few points wlime ihrif 
rights, dutit‘s, and inten’sts elash. In the very rudest state 
of Koeiety, anmng the wootls and hilK India, the pruple 

* Jahmun sayn Mmiutaimsafi arr ihirvidi hiTaiot? ihry mr poirf j 
and, Imving neither nmmUartuiv'. mtr nuitinrrrr, ran gfiiw rklt only 
l>y rehhery. I'lu-y regularly pHmilrr their nrighboum, Im ihrir iirfgti'. 
hcmrH are Cimumuily their eneinie?i ; rttul, having hra that rr-vro’iNT 
for |iro|irrty hy whirh the order of eivil life h preserved, e.,.is*adrs 
all aseneinieH whom they do iiHt reekun an friends, and think tlirm. 
selves licemed in invade whatever they are not oldiged in pri.irfiP’ 
[W* Ih S.;j 1’hc quot.ition k from A /ci Mr 

of SiAia mi, 

^The cdinervattom In the teM, apply hwgviy to the scUkil llimkici 
villages, AH well an to the foreni trii»eii. 
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have sonic <leity whtiHe pnwer t!ie\' «lre,"M!« am! wIim-..- 
they invoke, when much is sn|j|fi»s,'«l t** ih’pmii ihi* 

truth of what one man is ahon! lo llir |»i|iar‘ 

tree (/ViV/.r is everywlirre sarmi to fie* who 

arc supposed to sil ainonu Ir.oTs an«l liUf ii to fhia 
music of their rustliie^. Hie i|epn?e’n! takr' . nsie these 
leaves in his hand, and invokes the c»"‘d uho %!|s ah»tve hiiii 
to erusii him, <'»r thoM* dear f«» Inm, as he rfudie-. the leaf 
in his hamk if he sp«'aks anydnns4 hut the frinh ; he flien 
pluc'ks and erushes th<’ leaf, •tnd si,iie-s tdiat he has to savd 

The iargi* (satton tree is, among the wihl trihes of India, 
tht! favourite seat of gorls sidl more frtrihle,'^ hi-r'aiise flieir 
superintendenee is etmfmed evelnsi\r!y to the tiei-lihmir 
luKui ; and having llieir allention less oi uipnak they ran 
venture to maki» a more innmie sernisnv mfo the * undnrt of 
the peo|ile immediately ar<nmd tlnam ’Fhe pipal " is oern 
pied hyouc or otlier of the’ Hindoo triad, the go*! ofereation, 
{ircscrvation, or <!esin»lton, wlio have the affairs of the 
universe to look after:* hnl the canton and other ire«^s ate 
occupied by some minor deities, who are vested with a 

t /u(‘us is the himerun mn>r ha ihr ’’ |ayah'* tlilea 

liotanistH call it f ‘rdsfixfHtt In ifjr ufi^pnal rillliMn ihr 

botanical name is crromanisly given m ‘flir /‘eie 

im(ka{K />Vwjj,st/c/o 7 .a er i 'nfxh'xma | is the banyan. A ^aeiy i* 
current tliat the triulers of a certain town hrggrd ijir wagotratr i*i 
remove a pijmhtrec wliich he? hml ptanlcd m ihr markii pfier, 
because, so long as it remainial, business c«u!«l not W ciin<knie4, 
They knew ** the value of a lie.** 

* The red cotUm, or silk <01 ton , tree, when in spring covricd %%'iih 

iti huge magnolm-shaped scarlet hloH^amsi h mm the iw*sl magnlte 
cent objects in nature. Us Ijotnnkiil name Is Aa/###f/ia a 

(Bombax Af(thxhaYt\ttttt ; /L This it ilic irre referred 

to in the text. The white »ilk‘Cotton tree | AV/#i/c#i#/nw an/hiiiiMi-nm ; 
Bombax ptntaudntm ; Cxiba ; t/imaw/iVi#/# hiw 

a more southern habitat. (Balfour’i i.ts ** Saliiialiit *' iiid 

** Eriodendron. *’) 

* The p!pal li usually regardetl m sacred only In Vwlinii, the IVe- 

server* The Fkus or lianyan, It sacral to Sivfti lh« l,>cilroyef» 

and the Buim frmd0m (Hind, **clhikd* ** or ** clihyfti **) Ici 

Brahma, the Creator, or 
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local supcrintendcnrc over tlu* nff.urs a di4ri* f. nr 
|)erhaps, of a single village^ These are always in llu' virw 
of the people, ami evi-ry man knows tlnit hi* is e\oi\ 
moment lial.)le to l>e taken to their eonrU and le> he iiiadto 
to invoke their vengeaiu'e tipon hiinselh rn* those dear lo 
him, if he has told a falsehood in what he lias sfafed, <»? 
tells one in what he is ahoul U» state. .Men so Mfiiairt! 

* The sacml trees ami plants of India are v«'ry nninemns. lidfHJir 
{Cyc/fl/f. .f.?** “Sacred”) enumerates ei^d^y, and the i* hy no 
means com|)Ietc. The same ;uuhtn‘‘s ** Trer,'* may also 

consulted. The? “ minor deities” alhideil to }>y the author are the ir.d 
gads of popular rural Hinduism. The olM'tvafitins of Mr. Wdliam 
Onoke, probably the best auth»ni{yon tin* suliject of tndian popohu 
religion, though made with refeiencc to a piutirular loealify. ar*- 
generally applienhifs ” Hinduism entainly shows no signs of vvr.d.. 
ness, and is practi<‘ally untouelud hy t'hdstian and Muhammadan 
jin^selylism. The gods of tlu’ Ved.o are .r. dead .v. fupnej, and th’' 
Krishna worship only ,suc»!eeds horn its majvellou. ad^aptaluldy t*> th.- 
sensuous and romantii? sldf* of the nati\r' mnid. lint if would l«e 
much to say that (he creed esereises any fe;d eHe) ! on ldr <n m>u.d . 
With the majoii(y<d its devotees if i.. piohahly moo' symjothrfie fh.oi 
practical, and ranks with the peiiodieal aMufion* in the ii.inge'. an I 
Jumna, and tiu* trndilional Wfudtiji of the loeal gods and gh-'e.f 
which really imjmrss (1»: ruaic. He is I'mlo.ist on all nide» l<v a ong 
of precepts, whu!h attriimfe hu k or ilMuek to eeintin things 
actions. These ami the homls of caste, with its ohhgatioits hu tIu- 
performance of matringe, tleaih, ami othej erienionirs, mnlr up thr 
rdigious life of the peasant. Nearly evmy village and hafnirt has its 
local ghost, usually the shrine of aehildlrs^ man, or one whose funrcal 
rites remaimal for some reason unpctfoimed. In the r^pir^sive 
popular phrase, he is “ deprived of water ” The phms make 

ohlatioms to hiH cenotaph twice a ye.n, rttai piojutiatr hi’i ghost wtifi 
offerings of water to allay his thirst in the lower uoild, The priinevfd 
Kerpent-worslnp U perpetuntrd in tlie reverence paid In I rad if ion id 
villagc-snakes, Of the local ghosts some are Umeficent, Soinrtiines 
they are only mmehievous, like Robin Hoodfellow, and will mdk tlir 
cows, and sour the milk* or pul! your hair, if you wamlrr iil««ul nf 
night in certain welbknown unenimy places. A imu'e dangerous tirrmm 
h heard in the crackling of the rlry leaves of thethitr4rre In the iilglii 
wind ; and some trees are hnunied tiy a vami'me, whtt will drag yon up 
and devour you, If you venture itcaf them in the duikncrt,** (A\ IK i\ 
Gmdkir^ VoL Vll^ p. 4.) 
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adhere habitually, and I may say religiously, to the truth ; 
and I have had before me hundreds of cases in which a 
man’s property, liberty, or life has depended upon his 
telling a lie, and he has refused to tell it to save either ; as 
my friend told me, “ they had not learned the value of a 
lie,’’ or rather, they had not learned with how much im- 
punity a lie could be told in the tribunals of civilized 
society. In their own tribunals, under the pipal-tree or 
eotton-tree, imagination commonly did what the deities, 
who were supposed to preside, had the credit of doing ; if 
the deponent told a lie, he believed that the deity who sat 
on the sylvan throne above him, and searched the heart of 
man, must know it ; and from that moment he knew no 
rest — he was always in dread of his vengeance ; if any 
accident happened to him, or to those dear to him, it was 
attributed to this offended deity; and if no accident 
happened, some evil was brought about by his own dis- 
ordered imagination^ 

In the tribunals we introduce among them, such people 
soon find that the judges who preside can seldom search 
deeply into the hearts of men, or clearly distinguish truth 
from- falsehood in the declarations of deponents ; and when 
they can distinguish it, it is seldom that they can secure 
their conviction for perjury. They generally learn very 
soon that these judges, instead of being, like the judges of 
their own woods and wilds, the only beings who can search , 
the hearts of men, and punish them for falsehood, are 
frequently the persons, of all others, most blind to the real 
state of the deponent’s mind, and the degree of. truth and 
falsehood in his narrative ; that, however w^ell-intentioned, 
they are often labouring in the “ darkness visible ” created 
by the native officers around them. They not only learn 
this, but they learn what is still worse, that they may tell 
what lies they please in these tribunals ; and that not one 

^ Compare tlie story of Ramkishan ia Chap. XXV of Vol. I. 
Books on anthropology cite many instances of deaths caused by super- 
stitious fears. ^ 
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of thi’in shall bucomo kn{j*vs'n to tla* rin ir m \vhi\ li ihry 
movc^ a.nci whosi* granl opinion they valui.a It, lyv !ii'^ 
told in surh tribunals, a man has robiMil aimllH’r, or 
(aiuscd liitn to bo roblRsl, of his |>ri»pofty, his < haisnlor, 
l\is liberty, or his lihy ht‘ « an easily persiiad*' the < ir« le 
in wliieh he resides that it has arisen, ma from any 
false statements of Ins, hnt from the blindness of tin’ indi;i% 
or the wickedness of the native otfieris of his fanin, 
because all rareles (:onsid<*r the liliinlness of tin* one, and 
the wickedness of the other, to be everywhere v«'ry great. 

Arriait, in speaking of the < lass of supervi^rrH iti Irulia, 
says t They may not in* guilty of talsehood ; and indeed 
none of tlu: laulians wen* ever acetisi’d of that r riinc/'^ I 
believe that as little ialselunnl is spf»ken by the pc'ople ot 
India, in their village immunities, as in any part of die 
world with an equal area and population. It is in our 
<*ourts of justiec where lalsehoods prevail mo'4, ainl the 
longc’r they have been anywherr osiablished, tire go atrr the 
degree of falsehood that ptmails in them. rh»»se entrusted 
with th<’ administration of a lu-wly acquired touuoiv arc 
surprised to tiiul tho disfuisition among, liotli piim apah am! 
witnesses in east’s to tell tiu’ plain and siutplc truth. .\s 
magistrates, tlu'y iiiul it viay often dUhrult t<* make thieves 

^ Arnan, t 1 i. Xlt' : ‘'Tlif nUih r«»?5*a'a-. et rallr.l 

* s\t|u*nJiteialc*nlHd ‘fhry *»py tni! wlot iti • .aaifjy aiMl Uiviin 

an<l regntt cviaythiag tt» the king wlinr ilirpruptr lenr n liUin t«f» 
the whf’re the pmptr jiie srlf'-j^^uvroirU, rta»| it o ag^iiea 

use and Want far them gt\e a fabe rc-jn.rt i ‘-Intt indeed rm Indian 1*4 
accused nf lying/' (Metaiiidle, Immtf p, jin) Arruin loe*! 

the ward Mmawm j in the h'ragmeiits of Mrga^dsmrt f|itnlrd hy 
DinduriH and .SmUni, the wnrd The |ieii|de lefrned lo srrni 

to he the well-known ** new^iovi tiers ‘Tin|,doyed t«yihirnlal wtvrrriiuH 
VoL I, |n jot) I a rjiidmmtpm niiwl hy ,\|d "ondie 

«-/A \K 4J, /We). The remark alHiut the nmhfuhie^s t.if ihr Iridiaio 
appears to he Arriitub mIditUm. It h not in the Fnignieiii of 
thence from which Arrian oiyiie?i. Ilm in XKVII fo/^, o'/* 

\% 69) McgiwtheUCTiftyn, TiuiH and vinne they hold alike in p%leriid' : 
and in Fragmcni XXXVIlw aHscrin thm ** the ahksi and moit iru^in 
worthy men ” are a|>|njinti*i| (p. Mjy 
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and robbers tell lies, according to the English fashion, to 
avoid running a risk of criminating themselves. In Eng- 
land, this habit of making criminals tell lies arose from the 
severity of the penal code, which made the punishment 
so monstrously disproportionate to the crime, that the 
accused, however clear and notorious his crimes, became an 
object of general sympathy.^ In India, punishments have 
nowhere been, under our rule, disproportionate to the 
crimes; on the contrary, they have generally been more 
mild than the people 'would wish them to be, or think they 
ought to be, in order to deter from similar crimes ; and, in 
newly-acquired territories, they have generally been more 
mild than in our old possessions. The accused are, there- 
fore, nowhere considered as objects of public sympathy ; 
and in newly-acquired territories they are willing to tell the 
truth, and are allowed to do so, in order to save the people 
whom they have injured, and their neighbours generally, 
the great loss and annoyance unavoidably attending upon a 
summons to our courts. In the native courts, to which 
ours succeed, the truth was seen through immediately, the 
judges Avbo presided could commonly distinguish truth 
from falsehood in the evidence before them, almost as well 
as the sylvan gods who sat in the pipal or cotton-trees ; 
though they were seldom supposed by the people to be 
quite so just in their decisions. When we take possession 
of such countries, they, for a time at least, give us credit for 
the same sagacity, 'with a little more integrity. The 
prisoner knows that his neighbours expect him to tell the 
truth to save them trouble, and will detest him if he does 
not ; he supposes that we shall have the sense to find out 
the truth whether he tells it or not, and then humanity to 

^ Up to the year 1827 “ grand larceny,” that is to say^, stealing to a 
value exceeding twelve pence, was punishable with death. The Act 
7 George IV, cap. 28, abolished the distinction of grand and petty 
larceny. In 1837, the first year of her present Majesty’s reign, the 
punidiment of death was abolished in the case of between thirty and 
forty offences. Other statutes have further mitigated the ferocity of 
the old law. 
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visit his rrimc with tin* |mnishincnt it lumfs. ,iihI in* 
more. 

'Fhe magistrate asks the prisoner wliat nmlv. him slr,il . 
and the prisoner enters at on<H‘ into an explanalasi of llir 
eircumstances whi('h reduced him to the neei’^sily mI demir, 
so, and offers to l)ring witnesses to prove them ; hm nrvn 
dreams of offering to bring witnesses to prove that hr did 
not steal, if he really had done so; lierause thr griatal 
feeling would !)e in favour of his doing tiie. oiu*, mnlagaiiisl 
his doing the other. Tavernier gives an amusing skrirh 
Amir Junila presiding in a <mnrt of justiee, during a vial 
he paid him in the kingdom of (»ole<mda, in the year HigH. 
{See Book 1, Part 11, (diapter XI.)^ 

' The yuar was 1652,110! 164K (/»W/'' Vol. I, 

The passages descrihiug ihr taiiniii.il pr<Mfthnr »tf \n\h fuinl.i 
aiH! not very long, aial tlosoivo ‘|uo{..ih»»n, .0 .ua ni ar .n,. nnni 

of tlu! afluiinislratitai of penal ju'>hn' hy an al*lo nanvf tn'ri "M Ih 
the i.jlli {Si'ptembei’j we went tti the ten! oi thr N avah e* 'Ur 
of him, arul to hear what he haU to \,\y ifganhnit th*' pe'og, u, n h v.*- 
had shown him. Hut W(' wfo* told ifi.u he w.e. rn|».g’.* d r\/.i!j;uotg a 
luunher of criminals, who Inul been bioitghi (o hnn bo onn*' «lufe 
punishment. If is the t'U .ittui in this eonnliy not to h-< rp a n» 01 m 
prison; Imt Immoliaiely the aeeuse.t i, taken he e. e\ 4 nunir‘d and 
senfenci! is pronouneed on him, whirh Is then rsiwnfed widr ua anv 
tlelay. If the perstm whom tliey have sri/ed is lonnd mnoeria, he 
released at once ; and whatever the iiatme ol the ease may hr-, u »•. 
promptly eoneludeil. ... On die p^ih, at seven oMr.. I m ihr 
morning, we went to the Naw.ih, ami immediately we wmr annoitiu rd 
he asked unto enter his lent, where he wii^ seated with tn«f u| Ins 
secretaries by him, . . . The Nawah had the intrrvah iH^iwern 

hk Iocs full of letters, ami he a ho Inn I many laiwern the imgrr^ of 
hiH left hand. lie drew them Honjetimes from his feel, iminriintet 
from his hand, and sent his replies through ht.'^ two m’rrirtrie%, wrsiing 
some ako himself. . . . While we were with the Nawrib he was 

informeil that four |n'isoners, who were then at itir donr of the irtii, 
Imd arrived, lie remainnl imu'c than half an hour wiihont rr|ilyinih 
writing contmmdiy am! making hk fieereiaries wrili% hm «! tnigih he 

suddenly cmlereil the ertmimik tti Wi Imniglil in ; ami afirr having 
questioned them, and inaite them confess wiitr thrir own nimillH ilie 
crime of which they were accuned* he remained nearly in hoitr wlllimii 
saying anything, cemlinuing lo write ami m make hi» icerelark^ write. 
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I aNkrd a nntiv*' law r.illi'tl nn mr dih* i|,iy, 

what., he ihnULjht W'tmlil hi’ tlif nl an Art in ih .|irfni.: 

with naths nn tin* am! rian^rs %va!*'!a aut! ■ailraitsiii’ 

a snlnnui dtaiaratinn iiiarl*’ hi f!i»- nani*' n'f irMil, ajitl iinilf^r 
tiu" samr pi.aial liahjlitif-', . 1 ^ if iRn K«a.4ii nr i wairr 

had hncn in the <{r|HtnrrU."s hand. “ I hai.*- prarUai'il Hi 
tlu' rourt*^ thirty yrat's sir," vnd \u\ ,'m4 iIhi!H,h ih.U tune 

I Iravc hnind nnly thn *- kinds nt \vHn*'’.a;. iw^i i»l ulmm 
wtuild, hy surh an art, !«' Irfl inm-i-K whrrs’ lln^y wi'iTi 
whiln lliH lltird wrmid \\v rrU'asrd hy if ii«»ni a vta'v s/ilutary 
HhtM'kd' 

*Wnth fway, wha! arn ihn flin'i,* r!a‘'Sfs hiIm nliifh }nn 
iiividi* tin* witm^ssns in <nit 'f ' 

idrst, sir, an* thnsr whn will always Irl! llir l.ruili, 
wimhrr thry am r«’»|niird tu siatn wlia! ihry kumv m llm 
fnrm id an iuith nr 

I h> ycni think this a Lugr i lass ? '* 

Yes, I think it is; and I liavn fiHHul anuing ihrin 
many wliutii ruilhiti|4 cm railh t unld makr l»i swrrvn frum 
tile truth : do what you iileaM% ymi c ould ui-vn IngtiUm or 
bribe them into a tlclihefaie falsrhHud, dim smmd are 
those w'ho will ntil lu’sltate to trll a lii* wlnm they liave a 
motive for it, and an’ not resirainrd by an oath. In taking 
an oath they are afraid of two things, the anger of Ctod 
and tire odium of men. Only three days ago," eotiiirnii'cl 
my friend, “ I reiiuired a jiower of altoruey from a lady of 

. * « Attvfnig ihestJ femr inri^Matcrs wlm were hrouglit hli 

presence there wai one whu Imil entrrrti a liini.iie atnl shiin a tinulwf iitnt 
her three inffttUs, He was ctmdeinnetl funlnvith ti* Have his feet ftwl 
hamli cal eft, ami u,i Iw? thrown iniy a fiehl ticttr the high mad to emi 
hw clayi. Another hat! stolen mi the high r*»ail, ami 'itic X^wib 
ordered him to have his siomarh s!il open iimt to he flntig in » dtaim 
.1 could not a«?erlftin what the others luid done, Iml hotlt their lieinb 
were cut off. While all this imtsed the dinner w.’o* served# for the 
NawEb generally catH at ten oAlock, and he made rw dine wiili liinn’* 
{/iml p.p. 290-293.} 

Such iwift proadure am! nharp punkhments w«yld illll lie highly 
approved of by the great man of native opiiibn* 
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rank, to enai»lc me to act for her in a rasi’ prmliiii; hrlMiv 
the court in this U nvm I t was ijiven t» » me hy le r ho a her, 
and two witnesses came to deelare that she had ,1:0 en it. 
‘ Now/ said I, ‘ this lady is known ti) live undiu tfu’ nitl.nn ; 
and you will he asked hy the juds^i' wlitlhei* ynti vnv lu i 
give this paper ; what will yoti say?' ’rhey !»Hlh leplied ; 

-‘If the judge asks us the question willunU an enifle «« 
\vili say yes it will save nnieh trouble, and we kiunv th if 
she did give this paper, though vve dirl net really s«'e fa r 
give it ; hut if he puts the Koran into our hamls wr inu a 
say no, for we* should otherwist* he pointed at In’ all fit*- 
town as perjured wretches (HU* e!iemies would soon P'll 
everybody that \vv. had taken a false tnuhd Nhnv/‘ nn 
friend went on, *Hhe form of an oalli is a grral clierk upon 
this sort of [ktsohs. 'Fhe thirfl class consisis taf men 
will tell lies whenever tlu/y have snlhcienl nirtfiw. wheihrr 
they have tlie Koran or ( hinges wattu* in Uicu hands cu umi, 
Nothing will ever prevent their doing so ; and the dn ina 
lion which you propose would he ju a as wt'll a * am miIu a 
for them/’ 

“MMiieh class do you (aunadet the ju»»'a num« mu » of tin- 
three ? " 

“ I ('(insider tlie set’ond tluMUfra numemuH, and undi ihe 
oath to he retained for t!tem.“ 

** 'Fliat is of all the men )ou sw evamiiu'd in om raituis, 
you think the most ('ome undii the i kne* of ihn\e who will, 
under the influeiu'e of strtmg motivi's, trll firn il thry 
have not the Konln or (hinges water in tluir hainh* ?“ 

VCH.” 

!lut do not a great many of ihcne, whom you raui^idn 
to tic ineluded among the set-oml class, come from tlie 
village communities ■■ the peasantry of the coiiiitry 
** VesF’ 

** And do you not think that die grcalcsl part of those 
men who tell lies in the court, under the iidtiirnce of 
strong motives, unless thi*y hear the Kor.ln or CiaiigcH 
water in their hands, would refuse to let! lien, if qucsiicJiieil 
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hcfnre tiu* pcnpK* nf tiuu' .Unnii,; fhr Mfrlr m 

wittt’h tlu*y livr ? ’* 

“Of C'cmi'M’ 1 <lt'» ; thl'rr iMUHli •• * *f fllM.r ffn 
.sc'nipli* to lio in our lir .h.iinni Im |if 

tlu'ir nriv^hhours or ilir rl^lnv of fhi u- 

“ think thul llio pt-opl?' f<| iJir ■< ninnuiinfirH 

an* inorn ash.nuotl jn toll hr-s hftnr*' liH U nrfKhhniir'-. ih.in 
the ]H*oplt' of towns ? “ 

“ Murh nuu'i'’ thoro no i lunp.io .mo,'’ 

“ Ai'ul iht* of fiiwnv and rHu ’. hiMf ni India hail 

a siuall proportion to thr p«‘»»plo *4 tl^' » oiininnii 

lies ? *’ 

“ I siiould think a very 'anaJI propMifjon ?nd*;«'d." 

“'Huai you think that in flu- lua-V'. of l1i»’ popaiiaf sotMif 
India n/// (>/ and ni tin ir * in If'*, ihr first 

<inss, or thoM.* \vh»» speak Irnllu aahelh*i llna havi* llie 
Koran or < lances water in ihnr hand'. oi not, woulil lie 
found numi nuntemus than the other tue* ? ’ 

“CaTlainly I <lo ; if they wvtr alwav'. to he tpie’aioned 
Ijcftjre their neigiilituns tir elders, or .o that they t ould feet 
that their neiglihours atu! eideis uould know what they 
sa>^'' _ 

Mliis man is a very ^vorihv atnl learnnl Muhanunadan. 
who has rear! ail the works lui nir«hi me |o hr foiiiiii in 
hcrsiaat and Arahie ; gives up his Unu' front Minrise in ihi* 
morning till tiine, to the indigent su k id the luwn, whotn 
he supplies gratuitously with ins advireand inedii ines. that 
cost him tliirty rupees a month, out of ahotii one Inindrrd 
and twenty that he <'an make liy Ids latnitirs all the rest of 
the day. 

There ran he no dnuhl tlnU, even in hngkind., llir fair 
of the odium of soeiely, whieh is sure lo fd|l«iw ihr man" 
who has |>erj.ured hitnself, acts more pow-erfidly in making 
men tell the truth, when they have the flihle in their liandH 
before a competent and pyiilic trihimat, and wtili a strong 


* Mbpnntecl **m«eh leis“ la origliiiil ediiinn* 
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‘Worldly motive tdl a lie, thnn the frar of ihiihsIuik m 
by the Deity io tlu' next world for bavin;*; “ laki’O reinit* 
in vain ’’ in tin's. ( ‘hristians, ns well as other fustple. ate 
too apt to think that there is yet abiindanre ot linie to 
appease the Deity by repentanee ami reform. itiem : but 
they know that they <'annol tsc'ape the odium of 
with a free |>ress and high tone (>f moral and lidj^inus h r! 
ing, like those of haigland, if tiny dtiiberat<-lv priime 
themselves in open tantrt, whose proeeedings are male hrd 
with so much jealousy. d1n‘y learti to dread thf’ name oi 
** perjured villain'^ <vr ‘‘perjured wivUii" whirh would 
embitter the rest of their livt's, mid perhaps the ln«’s of 
their children, ^ 

In a .society mueli advam'ed in arts and the rermemmiH 
of life, temptations to falsidunul beeume wtv ra*‘af. am! 
retpiire strong (dus’ks from law, leligimi or moral Irrhiu'. 
Religion is seldom of itself found suffu ifsU : fur, fhuua:b 
num ('annot hope to ooneeal their tmn *gf'(’'a4un‘. hum fhr 
Deity, they ean, as I have stated, ah\a\s liupo n\ fme fu 
ajipease him. Penal l.iws are nut ahuir \ulfi» lenf, t«.j inr!! 
<*an always lm{U' in (*onei*aI llu‘it tir .pa'^ a *. Iimiu thu .« i,\h»» 
an! appointed to administrr them, ui at h ast n« pnamu 
th(*ir getting that nu asiue of judu ial piuof ie.|mi* d lot 
their camvietion; tlie <lri*ad of the mdignatfun f»t thru 
(drtie of society is t'verywhere the mtue rtfii n ni of ilir 
three ('lu*eks ; and this t hr< k will gi'Uendh be fumitl 
to prevail where the ismummity is U fi must to srii gu\i m 
ment hetu'c the pnnerix Iheie is honour atuoitg 
thieves/' A gang of roldiers, who are outlaws, ana of 

* I ht! arw Ati, \ uf 1840, pirnerihcs ihr fi 4 }»»wing *lri hmif jmii 
“I ho!«iiinly xUftmi, in fin' piTM'iiff* i»j[ Alniird*ty ^ # 0 * 1 , dial iiili.li I 
HtfUcHhftil lx* ft)!' iMUh, ihr wlmlr Imdn imd nolliu»i; tmi ihr 
trulh| *uu| tlrrlau'H ilutt a falM’ xt.UrnirnI nnidr *in llio ‘aistii 
punished m perjury. fW. H, S. ] The law inav in f*«trr in die 
.sumc! effect. Tfiis furw nf dn'hmtthni ido»iluiely WMidilr^ » 
cheek on perjury, ninl never hunlctv nny witne«t»i fmnt lyini; lo ho 
iicftri’s ctmicnt. The um- »»f ihc Ki»n»n lunl ihinip’x wairr In die 
courts lm» been given up, 
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left t‘» gnvrrn lhi'\\y-ih . -irid. en!*-.-. fhr\ 
rely nn rarli uther'-'* vrr,u it’, :\ty\ h»>?i,,t|T in fUrji I' U!is>||i; 
with ear.h <»thrr. !hr\ liaihl il* noiheh,:. ft 
were to leavt’ lii’icti-f' »»! U ‘w ! iiuirto tlu- nm]. 
iiiunilics t»f uhirh ihr ir! v * . <niy. , a',h iHi . un a jI t hi-rk 
wcnihl r<Mlly rea^r ihr lov H-Me!?! un* |»'T?.4l.r |., '.r* lire 
i’Verv rights and mtnri e rvrfv . ;uid turn * «',5Ne 

to (h’pend uprtii rarh ofhrr's M|Mni-».|| ,irid g.inil 

tcrlingsd 

Hirre is I'irrhap^ no part nf ihr UMt'd uhrfr llir isiiii. 
inunitit'Noi whu'h the v* M>nipM',ri| h,ur lirfii left 

so niiich to ^elf guverninrnt as in lln re li.r, ■‘■.rl»|oin 

hv'en any idea hI j rrriproioiy of dnfs* ■. and riahls tH'iwfeit 
thi’ geiverning and ihi' gov**rned : flif SMarfrign wfin han 
possrssnni trrl'-* that he has a nght !o I? * rifam taxes 
iroin the land lor the nt.nntfnan* «’ ia’ fin- puhti*- esiahlislr- 
nuaits, wldrfr he requitrs h% keep d^ean rrhrlln.n againsl 
his nili% and to tlriend his doimnear, against all nh»i may 
'V'lisli tO' intnuic ami sei/t* them . anil Im as-asi htni m 
a<'c|niring the (hnninions of other pun* rs when laiistiiraiiie 
nppuftunitics ortVr ; hul he fus im idea of a ret ipr*.* al duty 
towards those from \vh<»m lie draws his revenues, ‘The 
peasantry fn an whom the prini e t!rav%s Ins leveiuies feet 
ll'Uit they are hound to pay ihai reveiuir ; ihap if they do 
not pay he will, with his strong arm, inrn ihriii «mi itiid 
give to oihiTH thr’ir pcissesstons liist ifiry have ihi idea of 
any right oti their part to any return fouii him. I1ie 
vilkige (‘ornmunities were everywhere Irfl almost tiilirtdy lo 

* The temlctiry nf tntdrra Imfk k to irly H>fi iwirh lai Iaw 

aad the exercise uf the* jniwcni wf dn? 1.^111111! g^ivcriiiiicHI. 111 *? ceii* 
tcmplivtiiia uf the v»h*i ailmitiisifniivT iiisirliiisriy wufkhig W’ilh il# 
irresisiihlc farce and iMiktlfiig rcjiiilimiy in ir* iliu will of 

raters* whoic mnllvrs are not wfiiieniiM-Kh iiri*l»»iihlr«liy Ifii# 11 pirtlyi* 
ing influence on the life of Ihe naiioiin uf liiiiin, wlilrlii if nol 
counteracteili wouhl work dwp nibdiich Jsiinwiliing in tlic wiiy of 
counteraction has liecn tlone, thoiigti noi alwny* wiili kii«>wlc'«lgt* 
I he tiifficulfiei Inherent in Ihepftihkm tif twoticiling hifeigii rule willi 
sclhgovcrnment in an Asiatic country are efiiiriiiiMw, 
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self- f^overn men! ; and the virUit-s nf truth and hniM m 
all tlieir relations with eaeh were indr>| »» n v.il uv 

neeessnry to enable them to govi'rn thernselve-'-d ,\ ei'd.i; 
mon interest often unile<I a go{>d rnaijy villap; ( nntinumf n . 
In a bond of union, anci estaldished a kind of brnlln 
over extensive tracis of ri('hly eullivated land, Soil ni!« rr i 
rerjuired that they shouhl unite to tlefend llinMo lvr, 
against attaeks with which they Wi*re threatrned a? » \ » fv 
returning harvest in a <antntry where every iirnire wa . a 
robber upon a scale more or less largi* aeenrdtng fo Ins 
means, and took the field to rob while the latidH tvne 
covered with the ripe (U’ops upon whieh his troops nnglu 
subsist ; and where every man who praetiseil robhiav wiih 
open violenee followed what he railed an ‘‘/w/w/a/ tradr " 
(padshahi kfim) tlie only tratle w<ulhv the » !iara< It r of ,i 
gentleman. 'Fhe same interest retptirrd that llnw ■.hould 
unite in (let'eiving their own primax and all !e* . 
grrMt and small, as \m tlu‘ real ts^sourers nf ihrn r .nut - ; 
lusMust* tliey all knew that the |>riiHs' wntild adnm m| um 
otlier limits to In's tAatlit*ns tluin tht n abihiti . t < p.o ,e 
the harvt'sl, d'hotiglu in thoir rt-latsto . with < a»li tala i, 
all these villagt* eommunitii’s sp«»ke as mu* h If nth n - llio.r 
of any oilier eonummities in the untld ; -apk m ihm 
O’lalion with tin* governnuap. they told as maifv lir . ; f.,? 

falsehooil, in tin* one Mi of niations, would leor niMiiird 
the odium tff the wliolr of their i'irt'les ot s«jruiy trniln m 
in the «>ther, would often have iintilved llu* same prn.diy. 
If a man had to)?! a lie to i7/o// his maghbout. be would 
liave biSHune an objeti ctf hatred and t onteiu|p if hr ti4tl 
a He to .vrire Itis maghbour‘s fields fr<HU an iu*'rr;e.e of tent 

* lint |vuw|,^airH m the srlfguvrrntitrm i»f Imlirtii villnie"* 
nUvays be miP with i\w tlmt llw Ht 4 faliu*{ »tr nnit 

nuait w*iH very ainl thut hutnlrtsl^* nf man iyj»l nmrrie.iri wng 
tnlenited whieh ;ue intulcu'ihle ti» n itiufiiaaf l'hiu«|ir(yi utH-riiisiirta, 
Ifema* enine?! the ftiflUsthy rf rt»f«»rtatig jfrf.yiio hyiilfy riiliril 

fi»r by Eumf'HMn npifuoiu The vn^t tmitve hairs* teUmn 

am\ inaovathm fair many usiHans, «»<!, nil, bremme tliry iU¥i4¥c 
expense, which to the rmiivc tiuticl appears wleilly utiwarranialilr* 
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or lax, iir wnulfl havr hr»'4i|>\r ,!•! ♦»!' f4rriu am! 

ri‘s|H.T!.* It' th«' ^anf'?'nmr?it » r . wr-ir ,r4ril ulirtlirr 
ihcro was any truth In In' h»un»| -nrh * nmnnimlir'-., 

ihry Wiaili! %.ns X>\ that thf U'^fh :r..f» /Ao.v , 

thnv w<niihl not laif rarh t»lhrr’. thn»at • In frllnig thriii tin- 
fi'al \alur of ras'li »»thri'> fa I*!-. 

if thn I'H'.mafUrv wt tr a 404. H's^n- w. aiM \,i\- ihi'fi' was 
plt'ntv uf truth to In* fvarvrtlaas' r\» «'|a ainorj^j; a hnv 

si*i»un4rr’ls,, who. |m riirrv ta%f»tH' tt-ali ih*' 
o}|’i»''nrs, Iniravts! th«ar limU, ,nii4 ihr \alnr of tiimr 

fin^i*hh» Hti's' In thi tr i»h-.r.* hr nn.ahl .a-* writ havr 

pan' off* ainl hroti^h* 4“Uii tlir MmuHon riirnn ii|Hin 
thruHn tin* Nha|»n of -.janr |»ii!iifl\ is»!ilirf nf thriiri^h- 
ifonrlnn nl 

hnrkrsavs; “CHitlaws thnnsrhV-s kfr|t faitli ,iml ruirs 
uf juslirr uuf* With anothrr thry prarlis* tlnan as nilm of 
‘"nnvi'ninm v* within tlnar iiwn t orntniimlirs . Imf u i\ 
hnpos.sihh* to caairrivr that thi-v mohrat-r im.tn r as a 
prauttral priiuaplr who a«l fairly with fhrtr Irllow hii^'lnva) 
inciu 'ttnl at tlu* satnn linn* plnmin ur Ull thr sir\! Iioiu’sl 
man ihry ivn’ii.’* (\‘ol. p. 47 J In Imfia* llir <!itTrrrnia' 
iHlWiS'ti ihn army of a pnnrr ami flir i^ani; of a rnhhrr 
was, in t!ti’ gtiinral rstimalion of tin* iHiipIr* only m #/rx^vr 
■ thny wcro htil.h tiriving an imfrria/ Mii/r, a ’‘'padsh.lln 
kilm.'' Iloth ttmk ilm anspirns, ami sci mil on ihrir 
expedition alter the Ihisahish wlu-n thr anUmm eropH were 
ripening : and both thought the Mrity proi>iitaied an soon 
ax they found the omens favoyrahh* p fine aiiarkrd palarcs 
and rapitals^ t!u’ other villages and inereli*inlx’ xlorc rocirnii, 
The mem'bers of tire army of the prinec ihoiiglii m lillle cif 

* Thf stme nlwMonicnnn \n nhwa-vahlr in ryinl Itclaiiif* wlicrc* a» 
in Indifti fin unhnppy hRtnry linik gutwiated |ifi»fiiiiiid di«itfiisi and 
diilike of ollki»l aathoirity* The Irlili pcn'sanl Iwi always Iwii rcidy 
to give hli aelghl»«r “the ban of an oath,” and a lefirtal to give It 
would fw thought unneighlKiufly. An Iikli Larul Ctmititiisinn wwl an 
Indian Sctlbmcnt Officer mtt»i alike cxprci la receive ilarlling Ifiform* 
at km at Hail the value of lamh 

^ /Iw/if, Vok I, J59. 
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the jiistirc or injustic^e of his (‘auso as ihosr «»!' llir nf 

therohher; the people of his eapilal hailril lla* ri tiirn of 
the victorious priuee who h;ul <'<uUrihulrtl iini* h in ilini 
wealth, to his l)Ooty, and to tlu'ir self'lov<* hv hi'‘ vit furu 
I1ie village coinnuinity nsHuved hack tiu’ othhrr arid In - 
gang with tin* same feelings : i>y their skill and dating fhr\ 
ha<I i'onie l)a.<'k loaded with wealth, which they were a!wa\'> 
disposed to spend liberally with their neighlxmis. Hicir 
was no more of truth in tlu* prince and his army in llirir 
relations with the princes and people t>f neighbouring 
imndpalities, tlian in the rohher and his gang in iheir 
relations with the people rol>hed. The prince flatters the 
selfdove of his army and his pisiple ; the robber ftaUi r^ 
that of his gang and his village the (jnestion is only in 
degree; the persons whose self love is flattered are blind 
to the injustice ami enielty of the attac'k the |»rinf e w the 
idol of a people, the I'obber die idol nf a gang,. U a , i \ »’r 
rohher more atroeions in his attaeks npun a nn-n Itani la 
a village than Louis Xl\‘. of loanee in his atta* I . np^n 
the Palatine aiul Palatinate of the Rhine ibnv main 
ihousaml similar instam-es might Im* ipaUrd oj pnm . . 
idoIi/e<I by their people inr thsHls ef|ua{iv atoM aats m thru 
relations with other pis^jile? What naiion m ‘anriiagH 
iwer found fault with their ambassadois lut telling lies to 
the kings, eourls, ami peoph* of luher eomuries p 

Rome, tluring the whole periotl f»f Inn history* wa'-a nnar 
tlen of exci’rable tlui’ves, whose feelings were sysirmalieally 

^ Huuus in spcuklng uf Si'uitani! in the hfirsnah rmniiy* 

‘LVrniH inure than laws pievaihs! j and rMunigr, inefriahly lu rfpiiiy 
nml justice, wnn t!ie virtite nnol vahtrd and re»«|irrtrd. 1'hr iitil.ifiiy, 
in whmn the whule jutwer resided, were %** rennoird i>y linrdiiaiy 
allimicesi ur m divided hy inveterate eninilies, th»l jf 
wiUicmt empluying m\ nnned futee, either tu |Hme.h ihr nn.si il.igf«rii 
guilt, w to give mannaly tu the most rniirr iiimH.!rnec% Magineitiitl 
violence,, when enipluyed agrtitoi n hu>n|e trilie, imlvmt ui »»akifig a 
pewon ydhms among hi^ own elan, rnther rreommrndrd him l*t ilirir 
citcem and a|.i|>rohiUiori ** mid, by rendering hiinioefid n,, thkfliiin, 
entkkd hhn in dm preference alHiVc liiti fcthrns." 
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hriil,lli/r<| !»y IIh.’ riH*-! '-Im * l J» |r ill, ft liii'V 

might liavi’ inaif -viupaflurs iiufi sisi'lrnfi^ 

hiti'uanity, ttonr f>!' ^ 'ini'iin* Ismu. vi .iim-*, mI nnv 

srir?U"<.\*'' \vhi»'!i tmglu hr jnini*] Im fht' inirrrsfs 

uf ihr gang, ami l»»:nrti» t-m (r» flu- irsf nf unnkiHi!, ’I'aki’, 
iur «'\ainpl«\ ihr rnmlnta thr-. alrMrirai-^ gaiVi,: uiali'r 
. I'Jiiilius Tauhis, aganra I'g-MMs 4tn! C'irrr^ r gnir-i.iHv alfrr 
thi’ (irfVat nf lS-r>ru-'. all f tljr rlrlihriafr ifrrrrrs nf 

tlir srn.itn : tak«' that ».t thr. gang im*!? i In-', snn S«a|iiM flu* 
vnungn\ against < 'artliaga and Ninnanfta : iimlnr rain, at 
< *y|aiia all in ihr .aun irafinn iuuh t 
iff //:(' ’Tak? nalrrd ihi- uhr^h- nf h«-r hn 4 ,nrv as a rc- 

|ntl4in, and wr fnid l? that n| thr ning atfni tnli\ ta.uad nfvnh- 
hrl's that uaa «;vrf a.s-.nr mti'd aganr-a tlir r* A * if thrir \|*rr-irH, 
In hrr trlafion'i. with th»- irst nf nsankand hhnnr uaa f nllrr. 
tivrly ihnand nf trnih ; ,‘anl Inn- iitn-i n-., v’^hn \^4'ir srni in 
gina'tn mill |iirrrd f nuntfti s, ^ari' n»i Irssdmaad nf liulh in- 
iiivjtlnally l!n*y«arial imihing ivhatnvrr fnr ifm ha-JnigH nr 
thr ti!|i}ninnH ijf tin* liiatplr gn\rni*’d . in thri? drahuKswilh 
thrng truth and hnitnur H-m* i-nfiri'h' <!i'a«‘gai'd«’d, '{lii! 
iHily |ii’o|dr U'hnNi' favniirahln n|HiHn!i thry had any df*'irr 
In ruUivatt' wrm thn inriithrrs nf ihr girai gang ; and Ih** 
uuist nfha'tuat umdruf % tauaU.ning ih*an \^as In glundi'r llu* 
|H’njiic nf rnni'im'rrd rMUiifrirs^ and iffHlnhuir ihr iiiiflH 
annuig thrin in |»iTsrnls of unr kind nr arinihrr. C 'an any 
man rratl witlnnn shuthlmng that tl Han ihr fnarlirr 
utnnng tlii^ aim* inns gang in havr all thr nudtiiinln nf iin- 
liairfiy [iristairrs nf hnih sr\rs, and nf all raiikn and agr’i, whn 
arunially gra*'t;d thr Irintniihs nf ihrir grnrraiH, takni niT 
and rnnrdrrcd: just at thr m*iinrnl wlirii ihrM* grnrrals 
rearhcd tlu: (‘apilnl, amid thr ^lnnl|sflf ila* imiltiliicli.% that 
their jnys iniglu hr augmrntrd hy Ihr siglil nr 
licHH of ihr HufTrringH nf nlhriH ? {Scr lUmkrA Rcitiiiin 
llwtory. Veil 111 , \k 4KH ; \’n!, IV, |.t. 541,) ** It wan the 

caiHiorn that, \vhrn the iriym|rhatii rrimiiirriir liinird hin 
edwriot towards the < ai»ilnl, Uv rnmniatidrd thr riifilivr^ Ui 
hu led to prison^ and there jiiit In tleaili, llial mi tlic glory 
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of the vi('t(>r and the miseries the vanqni.shfil ni!i:hf Ite 
in the same moment at the ntmost.*’ flow many iiullanis 
of the most innocent and ainial)le of their species inns! Iiavc 
been offered iq) as lunnan sacrifices to the triiimplis eif flu* 
leaders of this great gafig ! The women were alinnsf as 
brutalized as the men ; lovers nu‘t to talk soft iionst nsi\‘’ 
at exhibitions of gladiators. \‘aleria, tlie daffgliter and 
sister of two of the first men in Rome, was beantiful, gav. 
and lively, and of unblemished reputation. I hiving been 
divorced from her husband, she and the monsti*r Sylla 
made love to each other at one of tlu'se r*\hibif ions of 
gladiators, and were soon after married. < lib! ion, in 
speaking of tin* lies which Sevm'us told his two (‘tiiripcfitors 
in the c'ontesL for empire, says, falsehood and msin 
cerlty, unsuitable as they seem to the dignity tif |niblic 
Iransad-ions, offend us with a less degrading idea of' mt'an 
ness tlian when they are found in the intcrcniirsi’ of pinaff* 
life. In the latter, they iliscovia .a want of tttm,g:c: ni 
the otluT, only a defert of power : anti, a . if r. niipt**. 
sible for the most able staffunen to subdue milluar. 
followers and enemies by their own pci’»t»nal stnuglb, 
the world, under tlu* namo ot /**//*!', stems to bu\e 
granUal them a very libtaal indulgiaus* u| craft ami dis 
simulatione'* 

but the weak in sut'it’lv are oftrn oltltgf'd to tlrfeiid 
tliemselves against the strong by the same weapons ; am! 
tlu! worhl grants tluan tlie sanu’ hluial indnlgriiee, 
advoc’ate the use of the balhit in ehuiioUH tli.a the weak 
may <!t‘feiul themstT-es and the fia-e nistinibonis of the 
country, by dissimulation, agaimu the strong who woultt 
oppress them." 'The eireuinstanc*es uiuler which falsrlifiod 
anti insincerity me toU/r,itt'd by the eomnumily in the best 
societies- of nmdern ilays an* very numerous ; am! the wm-a 
society of nmdern days in the eivtli/ed world* wfim slavery 
•does not pu’vail, is innneasuralily su|)erior lo the besi in 

* iuUlHai, Clmpirr V, The rnimrk refern Im SrptimiUf* Sin-t-ma, 

® I’he llalkii At1 hmuiie law in 
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ancierit il'iys, in tlu.‘ nn<ldlr «'»■ iir»l rvny 

day hear men and women, in what are |■all»’d ihr lieM 
HO(*ieties, ihaiariiyu to nne individual or one %e| nf 
aequaintanres that the pity, the ^^yin|'ialhy, flu* Invr, or flie 
admiration they have herti expjv Hsin^: Iru nilna , j ,, in 
reality, all feigtu-d to M»t>the or pleaM’? A^ loii- a ^ the 
niotivi; is m>t base, inett <lo ma spurn the fal'^rhnud as 
KU('h. How miieh of imtrufh is t»tleraied iit the lnv4 
<*ireles of the most eivili/e«i natieats. in thr- roljtinivs 
hetwi*en eletHors to eorpmaie and le) 4 j‘.|atn lindu' s rUid 
the {auKlidates h»r eleetion ? lietween nominalor . In olfn es 
under government attd the eandidafes foi iioitnnation ? 
hel\v<, H‘n lawyers and elir«nls, vendors and pnirhasers ? 
(partieularly of lun'ses,) l»etween the rei rmlin;.; seriteanl 
and the young reeruit, whom he has fouml a hill** angry 
with his widowed mother, whom lie makes Ihm kill 
by falst* pietuivs of whal a Mildier mav hope tor in 
the belkuiut* malrilnts detesiata ” in whh h he invites 
hi m3 

There is, 1 believe, no c'lass of nn-n in India bom w!mm 
it is more diflitmlt to g<‘t tin* true Nlatmienl of a ease 
pending before a <*ourt than the Sepoys of our nati%*e 
regiments ; and y<'t then* are, I believe, no peopk» in the 
world from whom it is more easy to get it in their own 
village ('omnumities, w!u*re they stale it before itunr 
relations, eiders, am! neighbcnirs, wtjnse eHiemt is 
necessary to their happiness, and c*an be obtained only by 
an adhereiK'e to truth. Rvery ease that eomes tmibre a 
regimental vomi invtdves, or is .sii|>posed to involve, the 
interest or feelings of some one or cither of llMUf f*om* 
panions ; and the question wltieh the depcinenl asks liinn 
self is— not what religion, puhlii* justice, the inleresls of 

^ All that the authar sayt Is tnie, md yet ll d«K-s not alter the 
fact that Indian jiodety is pertneafed and paralyitetl liy altnml 
universal diitrust Such «nivtr«l dkirwsi iloen mil prevail in Eng* 
land This difference between the two societies i« funiknwiUtli aiicl 
its reality is fully recopked by natives of India. 
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discipline iind order, or tin* wishes of his offir r'rs rr^nins 
or what would a|>pear manly and Imnourahle lirfori’ tlie 
elders of his own little villagt*, hut what will s«s ure 
the (?stcem, and wliat w’ill excite Vlie hatnsh ot Ids eetin 
rades. 'This will often 1 h^ downright, <!elih{‘rate taKeliomh 
sworn U])on the Korfin or the (ianges water hetoie hi . 
ofHcers. 

Many a brave sep<n’ havt* I seett faint away from the 
agitated state of his feelings, under tin* dread of the I khlv 
if he told lies with the (ianges watm* in his hatuls amt of 
his companions if he toil the truth, and eatised them to 
be ])unishexL ICvery (|uestion l)e(H)nus a |)arty rpiestiort, 
and the point of honour ” rerpures that ev«‘ry witness 
shall tell as many lies about it as possible^ Wlien I go 
into a village, and talk with the]H*o|)le in any part of India, 
I know that I shall get the truth out th‘ them ort al! sub 
jects as long as I ('an satisfy them that I am not ciune ort 
the part of tlie government to iiupiiri* into the value of 
their fields with a vitnv to mnv impositions, ami this I can 
always do: but, wlien 1 go among the sepoys to ask abont 
anything, I feel pnaiy sma* that I have httlo < ham e tif 
g(‘Uing at the truth; tluw will take the alaim and try to 
de(\‘ive uu‘, lest what I learn should be brougtu up at soinr 
future day against them or their eontrades, 'rhe lh\ke of 
Wellington says, speaking of the Isnglish st^ldiers ; ** It is 

most (lifHcuU to t'onvic'l a prisoner before a regimental 
(!ourt»tnartial, for, I am sorry to say, that soldiers have 
little regard to the oath udministta'ed to them ; amt the 
officers who are sworn well and truly to try and tlrlermine 
/if the evutenee^ the matter before them, have too 
much regard to the strict tetter of that administered lo 
them.” Again : '‘'The witnesses lieing in almost evtu*y 
instance common soldiers, who.se conduct this irdiinial was 
instituted to control, the <'onHe(|uenee is that perjury m 

' Compare the tuxsnuil «f tlie frayilaleut pmrllr-e# «f tint 

Company 'h »epoy« when cm leave in Otullu ihmMgh //le 

VoL I, p,|s a 8 fi«j 04 .) 
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almost as common an ..flVn.o as .In.nkmnrvs .niul 

plunder, &c.”i , r ,• i v 

In the ordinary civil tribunals <•( iairuj.,- ami Am.-raa a 
man commonly feels that, thougi' Im is r.'n.r.vrd lar l...m 
the immediate presence of tlmso wlms.' vsi,-. . ssary 

for him, their eyes are still u|..tn lum. hr. .ni.r tb.- state- 
ments he may give will find '>i< in thr..u,;h the 

medium of the press. This !»• does not (e. 1 in ilie mil 
courts of India, nor in the mililary mutts nt i ain.pe. nr of 
any other part of the world, ami the man wlin pidp s of 
. the veracity of a whole itenplc from the .(.mimeits he may 
witness in such court.s, cannot judge soundh. 

Shaikh Sadi, in his “Culislan,” has the lolh.wiiiK tale : 

“ I have heard that a prince eoinin.inds-d the everuUun of 
a captive who was brought I leiorr' him; when the e.iptivc, 

having no hope of life, told th»‘ prince lb.it he disgt.u eil 
his throne. The prince, nut umh rsi.mding him, tmned to 
one of his ministers anti askci! him what lie h.nl said. 

‘ He says,’ replied the minister, (pioling a p.iss.ige hum the 
Koran, ‘God loves tho.se who subdue tluir |i,issiiins, luigive 
injuries, and do good to his creatures.' The piim e piiu-d 
the poor captive, and c.ouiUermauth’d the ortU-rs (or tin; 
execution. Another mini.ster, who uweil a spite to the one 
who first spoke, .said, ‘Ntuhing but truth slioiihl be sjKiken 
by such persons as we in the preseuci; of the prun e ; the 
captive spoke abusively and insoleiuly, anti you have not 
interpreted his words truly.’ The prince frmvnetl and sjrid, 
‘ His false interpretation pleases me mure than thy true one, 
because his was given for a gooil, aiui thine for a malignant, 
purpose; and wise men have.stiid that “a peace making lie 
1 is better than a factious or anger-exeiiing trtith." ' 

* The editor has foiled to find ihcst; nuutatiuns in the Wcllinglim 

Despatches. 

2 This is the first story in the fir^t chaptcf af lltc Tlw 

Mishkat-ul-Masabih Vtil* 11, p, Icutilw# tlw same 

trine as Sadi “That .person is not a liar who ififthci |:icdc* 
two people, and speaks good words tu do away their cfttarrcl iilttioiigli 
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Me who would too fastidiotisly nuuknuu this ilnrlriiiu 
should think of the uuissnrre of 'rhess.ilouira. uikI liow 
much iK'tter it would have heuii for the gnsU Hus hIosius 
to have had hy his siile tin* pcare mak iu}^ Audmise, Ais h 
bishop of Milan, than thi‘ angcrexthtin^ Rufunis, when !u* 
heard of thi* oflence which that city had cominiticdd 

In despotic governnumts, where lives, c’hanulcrs, and 
liberties are every uionient at tin* niiwcy, not only of tiu: 
prince, but of all his public otlu'ers fnun the higliest t<» the 
lowest, the occasions in which men feel authori/ed and 
actually called u|H)n by the common feelings of humanity 
to tell peace-making lies’^ occur every day nay, every 
hour, every petty ofikaw <if govt‘rnmetn, 'Sirnusl with his 
little brief authority,” is a. little tyrant surroundisl by men 
whose all depetids upon his will, and who <i,u'e not tell him 
the truth the “pfunt of honour” ifj tliis little circle 
demands that (’very otte should he prepared t(i t(’ll hitn 

peactHiKiking lit’s'M and the man wlut d(H*s lun do so 
when tire oceasion sesans ttt call for it, iu< nr-« llu’ (Mlnuu (tf 
the wirole cinie, as one mali(a(»usly di'*{uv.ed to speak 
‘‘anger exs’iting or fat’lioits iruthsA Poor ('lomwelt and 
Anne bolcyn were oliliged to talk /c,v* and i////r towatds 
their hnUal murdc'rer, Henry V M L, and tell “ p*’*^*"*' 
lies” on tlie sc’affoid ttj save dicir poor Mnldren from his 
resentment, hatropean gentlemen in htdia *d'tcn, by their 
violetH’e, surnjund themselves with ran les rtf the same 
kind, in which tin* <rf hmumr ” tUananrlH that every 

memher shall I u* prepared trt tell tnakittg lies,” to 

save the (Hirers from the effects tff tfuar masters ungoveiir- 

they Hlunild !»e lirs *, amt tIuU pccMm who eat'iir?4 g'’***l Wiinln fr»*iu 
U> amHlwr b ?r<»t a tidrHirrrn-fd' 

* Gibhdri, t.’httptrr X-XVIL In the yw A. n. llotlicrita ihc 
general of TlieralrwiiH, was mimlered try a mutuu HtesrHnhahiM, Art* 
lag m the .nHvice ttufimH, thr eiuperm nverrgol tii»» ufhrrr^ draih 
hy mt iraltMenraimifd maHsiwre <H the iittuihiraiiiH, m which muiiWrii 
VAritnwIy e^tiriiauttl at fmm y,aoo tn 1 5.^x1 |icd*^hof, 'Hir rrii|i«friir 
c|ukkly fell rerraase far the atrueity of which he h«»l been gihliyi arat 
iubmltted to do |Hihlk |■ielmllce uader the direeiioit of Ambroie, 
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able passions— falseh()<Kl is itirir milv ; aiifl,. 

conseC|Ucntl)% falselu««lr«MM''s bruibinr^, i Miinirii.iii* r-ij 

in the circles of thr violiaif. shmii hrfr»i}ii:H 

countenanced in those ttl tlu' trnhl and InrLf.irttu: . llear 
domestics pretend a dread of dinr win* li ihrv imlly 

do not feel; and they gain eredil lor liavnig Itn' ''.ainr gnud 
excuse among those who !iave no oppitrinmiy of lie» Miinng 
acquainted w*ith t lie real eharaeler of the griulmirn m iheir 

domestic relations '-all are thought ttt h*.‘- iiuur or Lss 

ifigeris/i in these r<*lalions» l^artirulaily /V/eo- 
because some are ktmvn to lie sod 

I have known the native oflir'er^ ot a judg*” wh»'« was 
really a very inihl and wcntliv man, inil who lord .1 i*rry 
secluded life^ plead as their eseuse for all matmer of hnh«’iy 
and corruption, that their persons and < harat ter Wf-re twwt 
safe from his violenec ; and urge that men whose lenuie of 
office was very insccnire, and who wen’ every hour m tire 
day exposed to so mueh intlignity* i mild luU pussilih he 
blamed for making the most of tlieir posuion, Thr soeu-ty 
around believed all this, and blamed, not the name otheers, 
but the judge, or the government, who pbeed tin in \n mh h 
a situation. Other judges ami magistrates have hern know n 
to do what this person was merely reimrted to do. «n!ier 
wise society would neither have given eredn lo his ofhrrrs, 
nor have held them excused for their inal|iraeiires. ^ ’rtnise 
European gentlemen who allow their passions in get lln! 
better of their reason among their domcfilie^M do iinirh to 
lower the character of their countrymen in the rsiiinalinti 
of the people ; but the high officials who forget whai they 
owe to them.selvcs and the native olTicerfi of their ccniris, 
when presiding on the bench of justice, do ten ihciimincl 
times more ; and I grieve to say llmt I have known 11 few 
^ officials of this class, 

^ The sum total of truth in India wtaitd noli I fetr, apprcciiilily 
increased if every European had the temfier of tii angel. 

^ The editor has never known a reputation for corrupllwi In mf way 
lower the social position of a native official. 
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We hnvc in I’niglancl known many oe^’asions, |inrti(’ularly 
in the <'ases of proset'utions hy the officers of governnient 
for offences against the state, where little cir(3es of society 
liave made it a “point of htinour’’ for some iiulivitlnals to 
s|)eak untruths, and for others to give verdids against tlu‘ir 
<‘onseien<'es ; some occasions indeed where thos«‘ wIikj 
ventured to speak the truth, or give a verdit't a<’<‘ording to 
their conscieiu'e, were in danger from tlie violeru’e 
popular resentment. Have wc not, unhappily, in ICngland 
and among our countrymen in all parts of the world, 
experience of a wide differeiKX! hetweeen what is exacted 
from members of particular circles of soc'iety by tin; “ point 
of honourf’ and what is held to he strict religious truth hy 
the rest of society ? Do we not see gentlemen (‘heating 
their tradesmen, while they dare not leave a gamhhng debt 
unpaid? 'The “point of honour’’ in the <’irele to which 
they belong demands that the one should he paid, hecatise 
the non jiayment would involve a breach of laith in their 
relations with each other, as in the ease of tiu* members of 
a gang of rohliers; hut the noivpaynuait of a tradesmaifs 
hill involves only a breach of faith in a gentleman's n’laiions 
with a lower order. At least, some gentlemen tlo not fei*l 
any apprehension of incurring the odium ul' the ( irele in 
whi<‘h they move hy (‘iu‘ating of this kind, in tlu* same 
manner the roue, or libertine tif rank, may often he guilty 
of all mamier of falsehoods and <*rimes to t!u‘ females of 
the class hi‘l{nv him, without any fear of ineurring the 
odium of either males or females of his own eirele ; on the 
<xmtrary, tlie more’ erimes Im (amunits of tins sort, the 
more sometimes he may t‘xpeet io lie ('aressial hy rnaltss atui 
females <^f his own order, 'The man who wcmld mat hesi* 
tale a moment to di'stroy the happiness of a family hy ilu* 
sedmlion of tltc wife or the tlaugluer, would not dare to 
leave one shilling of a gambling debt unfiaid the one 
would bring clown upon him theodiunu,)f his eirele, Iml the 
otlter would rtot ; and the cxlium of that rirtde is the only 
kind of odium \m dreads, Apptus Claiidiiis apprehended 
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no odium from hiscnvn ordt-r iho 

lation of the daughk-r of Mrgiriius, nf tin* |ili'!iri.in nrdi t : 
nor did Sextus Tanjuinius of tin* royal ordi'r, apprrhiaid 
any from the violation of Ltierrtia, of the pjiri* laii miler 
—neither would have heen pinuslted l»y flini omi noler. 
but they were both punishetl by tbr injured oidi/iH belnw 
them. 

Our own penal ('otie ptini.slu’d witlt fle.uh the pnnr inan 
who stole a little ftxxi to save Ins ehildrm IfHin siafva 
tion, while it left to exult iit the t‘ari"ss«*s of Ins mvo <»rder, 
the wealthy libertine wlio rolibeil a tatlnu' and utnfbrr ut 
their only daughter, and amsigin^d her t»»a life ui jufamy 
and misery, d'he poor vi<iiiu of inaiFs Inula! passi«nr> and 
base falsehood sulTered incnaialde ami e\«pu afe punt'd} 
ment, while the laws and ttsages of snneiy leli iln- man 
himself untouched. He had nothittg to apprrhrnd if ifir 
father of his victim happenet! to be of tin* hnver order, or 
a minister of the Chureh of Dhrisi : berause ln% own order 
would justify his refusing to mt‘et the one in *anglr nunbau 
and the other dared not invite him Ut it» and the law left no 
remedy.^ 

Take the two parties in ICngland into wlurli soi irty is 
politically divided. I'here is hanily any speneH of false 
hood uttered by the memlrers uf ihv jwriy out of liinver 
against the members of the |*any in power iliai i% mil 
tolerated and even applauded by one party ; rum stale 
deliberately what they know to be mierly devoid of iryfit 
regarding the conduct of their opponenls ; ihev tiasely 
ascribe to them motives by whi<!!r lliey know iliey were 
never actuated, merely to deivivc the piitdie, md lo 
promote the interests of their party, wiiliout llie slightest 
fear of incurring odium by so doing in the mimh of any 

' The argument in the author *h mind seeing l*i Iir llial ilw 
practised and concltmcd by certain cla»e» of the tiiitlv« of India wn 
certain occasions is, at least, not more rcpreticniilile llwri ilw 
practised and condoned by certain ckiiei of Kiiroiieans cm certain 
occasions. 
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hut their politi(\il opponents. If a foreigner were to judge 
of the peo|>le of Ivngland from the tone of tfieir news- 
pa|)ers, he would say that there was assuredly neither 
honour, honesty, nor irutli to he foutid among the ('lassi*s 
whi<di furnished the nation with its ministers and legiNla 
tors ; for a set of miscreants more ainnaous than the Wltig 
and Tory ministers and legislators of ICngland were rej^re 
sented to he in these papers never disgraced tlie society of 
any nation upon earth. 

Happily, all foreigners wlio read these journals know that 
in what the memhers of one party say of those of tltc 
other, or are reported to say, there is often hut little trtith ; 
and that there is still less of truth in what the editors arul 
correspondents of the ultra journals of one parly write 
about the characters, condud, and sentiments of lltc 
memhers of the other. 

There is one spec'ies of untruth to whit^li we ICnglish 
])eople are ]>arti('ularly prom‘ in India, ami, I am assured, 
everywhere elst‘. It is lids, ^‘^u^g miss in her teens/' 
as soon as she linds her female attcmlants in the wrtmg, 
matt(‘r in wlial way, exadaims, ** It is so like tlu' natives ; 
and the idc’a of ilu‘ sanu' error, vi('e, (u* (u'ltue, lusanues so 
hahitually assueiate<l in luT mind with every native she 
afterwards sees, that she vixn lU) more separate them than 
she ean tin* idea of glujsts and lu)hguhlins froni darkness 
and solitude. The young ('atlet or eivilian, as .so<m as he 
finds his valet, butler, or groom in thewremg, e\<*laims, It 
is m like hku'ky so like the niggers ; tliey are all alike, and 
what could you e\pe<*t from Inm?’* Me has been aae 
stantly aceustomed to tlte same vieitnis assendation of ideas 
in his native land if he has been brought up in a family 
c)f l\>ries, he has constantly heard those he most ri*Vi‘rema.al 
extdaim, wlien they have fottnd, or fancaed they ftmnd, a 

Whig in the WTong, ** It is so like the Whigs- they are at! 

alike - there is no trusting any of them/’ If a Proteslant, 
** It is so ,like the Catholics ; there is no trusting them 
in any condition of life/* The memlicrs of Whig and 
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Catholic families may say the sarni\ lualups ft T»»rii's ami 
Protestants. An iintravdkal lAvalidiinan will Mmiriiim-. 
say the same of a ITenrhman : anil the nh'a ft evnvlIiiiiLj 
that is bad in man will be assenatu! in In. linin! wnb thv 
image of a hVoiehman. It In* InaiN <«! an ar f n| dis 
honour by a person of that; nation, It r. ‘.o like a I'reiirlv 
mam -they are all alike : there is no hnnonr in A 

Tory goes to Ameriea, predisposed to find in all wh. i 

under repuldit'an governments every spet les v and 

crime ; and no sooner sees a man or woman nudn liave, 
than he excdaims, It is so like the Aim in air^ lliey are 
all alike ; but vvhat eould yon esperl Irom repnblii ans T' 
At home, when he consider^ InmseU in i elation lo iln* 
members of the parties opposed to him m n liKion m 
polities, tl\ey arc assoeialed in Ins mind wiili eAervilnng llial 
is vicious ; abroail, when he eonsiders the people of oilier 
countries in relation to his own, if thev h.ippen to he 
Christians, he will find them assurkued in his mmd wnh 
everything that is good, or everything that is had, m pro 
portion as their institutions happen lo *onh»rm to itiose 
which his party advocates. A dory will almse Amerie,! and 
Americans, and praise the Austrians. A Whig wdf, 
abuse the Austrians aiul others who live under paternal or 
despotic governments, and praise tlie Ameri* ans, wtio live 
under institutions still more free than his own. 

This has properly been eonsitk'red liy Coeke m a spriirH 
of madness to which all mankind arc more or less siihjei'h 
and from which hardly any iiulividual t'an enlirriy free 
himself. There is,” he says, ** searre a man mi free from 
it, but that if he .should always, on all mriiskm% argue or 
do as in some ca.ses he constantly docs, would mii lie 
thought fitter for Bedlam than civil ccinvcrs;iiiiim i do not 
here mean when he is under the power of an tnirwly 
passion, but in the steady, calm ctmrm of hts life. Thiit 
which thus captivates their reasott, ami leads men tif f«in- 
cerity blindfold from common sense wilt, when exiirniiied, 
be found to be what we are speaking of. Some intlcjicrident 
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ideas, of no alliance to one aiK^her, are, l^y e^lucnlion, 
custom, and the constant din of their |>arty, conpleci in 
their minds, that they always api^ear there together, and 
they can no more separate them in tlu!ir tlufUghls than if 
they were but one idea, and they operate as if they really 
were so.” (Book 11, ('hap. 33 .) 

Perjury had long since (’eased io be ('onsidered disgra<*e 
ful, or even discrrcditable, among the patri(’ian order in 
Rome bef(^re the soldiers ventured to break their <Kiibs <4 
allegiance. Military servic’e had, from the ignorance and 
.selfishness of this order, been rendered extremely odiiais 
to free-born Romans ; and they frc(|uent]y mutinied and 
murdered their generals, though they woidd not desert, 
l)ccausc they had sworn not to do so, d‘o break bis oatli 
by deserting the standards of Rome was to in(*ur tin* haired 
and contempt of the great mass of the people the soldier 
dared not hazard this. But ))atri(!ians of s(*natorial and 
consular rank did not hesitate U) violate tlunr oatlss wluii- 
ever it promised any advantage to the patrician ortU’r 
collectively or imlividually, be<'a\ise it excited neither ct»n 
tempt nor indignation iti that order. “'I'hey iuive been 
false to their generals," said Kabius, Inu they have tu’\er 
dcc'cived the gods. 1 know they Cir/f tanaiuer, and they 
shall swear to do so,” They swore and (Hjnquemh 

Instead adopting njeasttres U\ inake the tluiies of a 
soldier less odious, the patricians turned tlieir hatred of 
these duties to acH’ouut, and at a high price s(*ld an absiitm 
tion from their oath, WhiU* the membcr.s of the palriciaii 
order bought and stdd oaths auamg themselves merely iu 
deceive tlic lower ordens, they were still respected among 
the plebeians ; hut wlicn they began to sell dtHpensaiions 
to tire members of this lower order, Utc latter also, by 
degrees, ceased la feci any veneration for the oath, and it 
was no longer deemed disgraceful to desert dutie.s whiclt 
the higher order made no effort to render less otlious. 

**That they who draw the breath of life in a courti and 
pass all their days in an atmosphere of lies, should have 
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any very sacred regard for trutlu is hardly to hv r\|irrt«'d. 
They experience such falschocKi in all win* siirofund fhrm, 
that deception, at least .syppre?*»sinn uf the iruiln almost 
seems necessary for self {lefenee : amh acrnialijigly, it ihnr 
speech be not framed upon the theory of the I leoeh 
cardinal, that language was given to man for die Ik1 ter 
concealment of his thougiifs, they at hvea seem to regard 
ill what they -say, not its resernlilanee to thefafi in tpirsuon^ 
but rather its subservieney to the purpose in view/' 
(Broug/iiWi's C/tvr^r Il\) lei it never hr foi got ten, 

that princes are nurtured in IhlsehtHtd fty dm atinetHplirre 
of lies which envelopes their iiaLme ; steeled against n^ilnral 
sympathies l)y the selfish natures of all dial surround 
them; hardened in eruelty, partly indeed hy the fears 
incident to their position, but partly lor> hy the uiifrrhng 
creatures, the factkms, the unnatural produetions of a rourt 
whom alone they deal with ; trained for tyrants hy dm 
prostration which they find in all the minds \^!neh i\wy 
come in contact with; encouraged to doinineiT liy die 
unresisting medium through whieh all their stefis to power 
and its abuse are made.” Otrm*/,) 

But Lord Brougham is Uk> harsh. Johnson has oinervetl 
truly enough, ffonesty is not ncmessarily greater where 
elegance is less nor does a sense of supreme i*r despolie 
power necessarily imply the exercise or abuse of it. Briures 
have, happily, the same yearning as the peaHuni after dm 
respect and affection of the circle around diem, ami the 
people under them ; and they must generally seek ii liy 
the same means. 

I have mentioned the village commiinilieH of Imha as 
that class of the population among whom iriiiti jirevaik 
most ; but I believe there m no class of men in the world 
more strictly honourable in their deahngfi than ilir mer- 

Under native govcrmiienis 11 
merchanfs'hooks wore appealed to as “holy writ," imd the 
confidence in them has certainly not diminkhed imder our 
rule. There have been instances of their Iming sei/md by 
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the magistrate, and subjected to the inspertif>n of ilie 
officers of his court. No offu'er of a native g<ivennni’nt 
ventured to seize them: the merchant was re«|uiied l«> 
produce them as jiroof of parti<'ular entries, and, widic the 
officers of government did no nmre, there was no danger 
of false acca)unts. 

An instaiK'e of deliherate fraud or falsehcjod am«»ng 
native merchants of rcspec'tal >le station in socitiy is 
extremely rare. Among the many hundreds of hilts I lam* 
had to take from them for private remittanc'cs, I liavt* never 
had one dishonoured, or the payment upon <jne delayed 
beyond the day spcH’ifted ; nt?r do I recollect ever hearing 
of one who had. They are so careful not to speetdati* 
beyond tluar means, that an instan(‘<‘ of failun* is extremely 
rare among them. No one (‘V(*r in India hears of families 
reduced to ruin or distress by th<’ failure of merchants or 
liankers ; thougli hcn\ as in all other ctuintrir's advanced 
in the arts, a vast number of families subsist upt»n iJu' 
inteix'st of money <'mploye<i by themd 

'fliere is no (iass t4’ men more interested in tlu‘ st.duluv 
of our rule in India tlum this of the ri'spectable men bants ; 
nor is there any up(>n whom tlu' welfare <4 our governmrni 
and that of the people mori’ dcjiend. I'Vugal, fust u|»m 
firineiple, that they may not in their i^xpendimre encroach 

^ SiiU!c tlu! mUhtn* wujte the nhuvr leinaikn* ihr eHnditSMjo »^f 
huluui trmle Imvs* beea rcvuIutiutu/iMl l»y tlie «lrvehif|iftnrirt of 
milways, U‘icgrn|}hs, pohtul farililies, nia! esportn. The 

userehatu has hecu Umwn iiUo the voiles 4»f !'auo|wiUi nrii! Aiiirriraa 
roinmeree. Me is, ia ronmjuetiee, tioi guite eutUiows ns lie usi-rf 
to he, nnd Is nit>re Imhh' to severe lost oi hultire, though he l« stiil fnr 
more ine.htunl to caution than urc lio Wesieru 41ir nauvr 

hunker is un.«louf»tetlly honest in ouhnury Imnking trrniHiuiions unil 
iinxirms ttr tuniiUnin his eoinmereml r.reriii, hut hr will «4frn sloop lo 
the nuisl disnedilnhlr (leviees in the |ntrefuise of ii coveted rstultx ihe 
foredoHurc cif it mortgage, and the hke, Mi» f«»okpi, nowadays, me 
certainly luit “appealed to m* holy writ,’* and many nierrhunts krrp u 
duplicate! «et for inrotneUax purpttsch. The im|ipy people of iKjfi had 
never tieard of inesunedax, Privute remittancm itre ni>w sclciom ingik 
tit rough tmtive Irnnkerii, 
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upon their capitals, they sf» In hahit : and when 

they advance in life they lay nut their aeeuiuulaled wealth 
in the formation of thosi‘ wnrks whieh shall siaaire fur 
them, from generation to getuTatinm the hles^in-s nf {lie 
people of the towns in which th«'V liave resided, and thnse 
of the country around. It would not Ih‘ fen nnieh In sav 
that onc-half of the great works wliieh rridH-lliHh anrl 
enrich the face of India, in tanks, gnaves, w<d!s, frinples, 
&c., have been formed by this <'lass of the people stifely 
with the view of setniring l\w filessings of mankind liv 
contributing to their happiness in solid and permanenl 
worksd The man who has left behind liiin great works 
in temples, bridges, rest‘rvoirs, and caravanserais for the 
public good, does not (lit‘,” says Shaikh Sadu"* the greatest 
of Eastern poets, whose works arc more rcafi and hsvial 
than those of any other uniitspireil man that has ever 
written, not cxce[)ting <nir cjwn belovi'd Shakspeaie. * He 
is as much loved and admired !iy llimloos as by Mnham> 
madans ; and from boyhood to old age hr comimu's the 
idol of the imaginations of both. d1u' boy of ten, and the 
old man of seventy, alike delight tt> read an<! qtmte him for 
the music of his verses, and the beauty of his senuimemts, 
precepts, and imagery.'* 

It was to the class last nu»nti(UH‘d, wfiose incomes are 
derived from the profits of stork invested in mainifactiires 
and commerce, that luirope chiefly (nvial its rise and pnig^ 

y * These observations, whieh are gerfcctly true, An w a rorrcrlivt 
/ the fashionable abuse of the Indian capitalist, wtaiie virtue and iiierii* 
are seldom noticed. 

* The editor has not succeeded in tracing tlufi <|ytitatk»n, htil neveral 
passages to a similar effect occur in the Gulbtiln. 

® 1 ought to except Confucius, the great ChliieM mtiraliih 
[W. H. S.] 

* For a brief notice of SMi, see VtiL 1, p, fj, »#//. The 
Gulistan is everywhere used as a lextdiook In schook where Pewian h 
taught. The author’s extant correspondence ihows that lie wm 
fascinated by the charms of Persian poetry, tvm clurliig the ftr«t year 

of his residence in India. 
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rcss after the ihnvnf.ill c>f the Remain etiipire, aful the Icar; 
night <4'darkni*ss and <lesol;Uien whu'h fulhnved if, It was 
through the means of nien’antile industry, and tin* munn ipal 
institutions to which it gave rise, that the eialighteried 
sovereigns of lutrope wt're t‘nal>led to curb the lirenee i ♦! flu* 
feudal arislocra<'y, and to giv<‘ to life, jimperty, and rhar.irfer 
that security without whit'li society could not p«e.sihly 
advance ; and it was tlirough the same means fliat the 
people were afterwards enalded to put those lituits the 
authority of the sovereign, and toseetire to ihianselves that 
share in the government without whu'h S(H*iety could not 
possibly be free or well t*onstitiUe<L U}Km the same 
foundation may we hojie ti) raise a superstrtieiure of 
municipal cor[)orations and instifutions in India, suelj as 
will give se<'uri(y and dignity to the sociily : anti the sooner 
we begin tijion the work the lulterd 

^ Tin; work was “bojum U|k>u‘’ abouf thirfy vr.irn aaU ** a 
sujierHtntaUuv of uumiripal CMrpMratious ;mU " uuw rsias 

in every par} of India. Bnl “ihr saiue f»mn<lati*ni " dot- . tsiU r\r.f. 
adu* stoni I)Uif»,1n‘rs of tin* ni<Mli,» val l\ne,l}'.h aint tirjrnan tnuu . b jvr 
no Indian rtpiivalenls. T}n*‘.npor .fmrniu* of {In* innni* ipal in a jtnfiMrK 
is all that Acts o( (In* Icaislatutr* ran uiako it ; fhr diHn vilty » • (•» and 
tjr make a stdid fottinhuioii. Still, it w.r. lipja and nrrrv..oy n, 
c.stablish muniripnl institutions In India, and, all 

weaknesses ami drfeds, they arr of mnsnlrrablr vatnr, and arr 'd<ady 
dcvrlnpitij^. 
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Declining FcilUity the Soil 4*u|nil.tr XMlinn nf thf’ 

On the i3tlr we eame ten niiles U\ S/thar, «ner a 
plain of poor soil, ('arelesNly euhivafeth and wfllnnil either 
manure or irrigation. Major Oodl^y leli ns at tanaollnin 
to return to Agra. He would have ginii* on with us U) 
Delhi; but having the rtnninantt t»i his rt'giiuent, and 
being a zealous oiTu’cr, he ditl not Hki’ to |ra\e ii so long 
during the exercising season, \\‘e felt nnn h \hv h »ss of Ihs 
society. He is a man of great tdrservatnm ami prai deal 
good sense; ha.s an infinite fund good huinnnr, and a 
cheerfulness of temperament that never .seenus to Hag a 
more agreeable taimpanion I have neviT met, ’rh*’ villages 
in these parts are literally crowded with peafowl. ! ronnte«! 
no less than forty-.six feeding citjse by amottg houses of 
one hamlet on the road, all wild, or rather 
for they seemed on the best possilde terms with the inhalm 
tants. At Sahar our water was drawn from wi-l!s eighty feel 
deep, and this is said to be the <irditiary depth from whi<'h 
water is drawn; consec|uently irrigation is nao expensive to 
be common. It is confined alnmst exclusively Pj small 
patches of garden cultivation in the vieinity of villages. 

On the 14th we came on sixteen miles to Kiisi, for the 
most part over a poor soil badly cultivaica.h anti almost 
exclusively devoted to autumn crops, of whieli eolliin is 
the principal I lo.st the road in the moriiing licfc.ire day* 

^ Chapter X of Vol II of cirigliml etlitloa. 

2 January, 1B36, 
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light, ^ and the troofHT, who usually rode wilfj fui\ liail iioi 
come up. I got an old landholder i'nnn one of the vill.iges 
to walk on with me a iniU.% and pul tne in the riglsf road. 
I asked him what had heen the state of the rouiilry undiu* 
the former government of tin* Jats and Maraihas. and was 
told that the greater part was a wild jtingle. “ i remmdM'rr 
said llic old man, **when you could not have got out of ilm 
road hereabouts wu'thout a good deal of risk. I could lait 
have venttired a hundred yards from the village withourtlu* 
chance of having my clothes stripped off my Iniek, Now 
the whole face of the country is untlcr cultivaticm, and 
roads are safe ; formerly tin* governments kept no faith 
wit]\ their latidholders and <'ultivators, ovaeting ten rupi*es 
where tliey had l)argained for live*, wluau'Ver they fnmul 
the crops good ; hut, in spite of all this (oppres 

sion), said the old man, “ there was then tnore ‘haikat’ 
(l)lessings from aliove) than lanv. ‘Pin* lands yielded ntrui* 
returns to the (‘ultivator, and he e»iuld maim, on his htiJe 
family l)etter upon five aeri's than he i*an mnv uptin ten.*' 
‘‘d'o what, my oUl fri(*n<l, do you attribute this very 
unfavourahic (iiange in iht* pnahulive ptovers <if umr 
soil ? 

A man <'annot, sir, venture tt> tell the irulh at all limes, 
and in all pL'uvs,” saitl Uv. 

You may tell it now with safety, my good (^Id friend, t 
am a mere traveller (Luus.dlr ‘) going to the hills in sean h 
of health, from the valley <if the Nerbiidila, wliere the 
people have heen sidTering mueh from blight, and are miicdi 
{Perplexed in their endeavcnir to fuul a exmsts'* 

‘Miere, sir, we all atlrilnUe lliese evils tti the rircadibl 
system of perjun\ which the praetica'S ttf your judicial 
courts have t)rought among tile pei)ple. \h,ni are perpetic 
ally putting the Langes water into ilid hands of the 
Hindoos, and the Kor;ln into those t>f Muhatumatlans ; 
and all kinds of lies are every tlay told U|.Hm them. Chiil 

^ The old Angbdmlkn rose lauch rarlbr than hk iurer%^»er of the 
preient day commonly does. 

VOL. n. t.; 
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Almighty can stand this no lf>ngcr ; and ihr lands have 
ceased to l)e blessed with that fertility whicii they had lu'ldre 
this sad practice began. Hiis, sir, is almost the nnlv fatill 
we have, any of us, to find with y«nir govi’niment : men, 
by this system of perjury, are able to elieat each other out 
of their rights, and bring <l(nvn sti'rility upon llie land, hy 
which the innocent are made to sttffer for the guilty/’ 

On reaching our tents, I asked a n'speetahli* fanner, wlio 
came to pay his respects to the ( ‘ommissicmer of the divi* 
sion, Mr. Fraser, what he thought of the nuitter, telling him 
what I had heard from my old friend on tlie ro.ni. ** ’Hie 
diminished fertility said he, “owing no doubt to tlie 
want of those salutary fallows whi<di the fields got under 
former govern tmmts, when invasions atul «*ivil wars were 
things of common occurrence, and kept at Irsist two thirds 
of the land waste; hut there is, on llu' other hand, no 
doubt that you have encouraged perjury a gtiod deal in your 
courts of justice; and this perjury must have some effect 
in depriving the land of the blessing of ( #od/ Every 
man now, who has a cause in your r*ivil courts, seems Ui 
think it necessary either to swear falsi-ly himself, or lo gel 
othens to do it for him. 'Die ICuropcan gentlemen, no 
doubt, do all they can to secure every man tiis right, liul, 
surrounded as they are by perjured witnesses, and corrupt 
native officers, they commonly labour in the dark/* 

Much of truth i.s to he found among the village com 
munities of India, where they have been t'areftilly main- 
tained, if people will go among them to seek it. Here, m 
^ > almost everywhere else, truth is the result of self govern- 
y ment, whether arising from choica?, under munic:i|>a! insliiin 
I tions, or necessity, under despotism and iinarchy ; sdE 
[ government produces self-esteem and pride of dmrueicr. 
Close to our tents we found the people at w‘cirk, irrigat* 

> For other native explanations «f the allegeil tlrcwiwe In fertility of 
the soil, see anie^ VoL I, Chap. XX VI I, where three cxfiltniltoni are 
offered, namely, the eating of beef, the prevalence of adiitlefy, and the 
impiety of surveys* 
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ing their fickls frtnii several wdls, whose waters w«'re all 
hra<’kish. 'riic ra'ops watcnal from these wi'Ils were adtuir 

able likely to yield at least fifteen returns fif the seed. 

Wlicrever we wi: fuul the signs of a great govenmniU 
passed away— signs that must tend to kee|> aliv<» the reeidha’ 
tions, and exalt the ideas of it in tire mimls <jf tlie people. 
Ikwond the Imundary of our military and rivii stations we 
find as yet few indirations of f>ur reign or ehararler. lo 
link us with the affe<aions of the people, llaat! is hardly 
anything to indieatc our existenee as a people or a gina’rn 
ment in this country ; and it is melancdioly to think tliat in 
the wide extent of <'Ountry ovrr whieli I have travelkal 
there should he so few signs of that superiority itt seirru’e 
and arts which we boast of, and really do jrossrss, and ought 
to make eondueive. to the welfare and happiness tire 

people in every part of our dominions, 'llie |H’ople arid 

the fa(\; of the eouniry are just what tiiey might haM* lieen 
had they been governe<l by poli<’e oftit tas aiid fax gatluaers 
from the Santlwieh islands, eapal»h* of set uiiiv.: Itfe^ |»io 
|k*rty, and (’haraeter, and U’vying hoiu'stly iIh’ nasms of 
maintaining the estahlishnmnls ref|uisjtr lor ibo purpose.^ 
Some time after the jtmnu’y here deseiibod, in the istrly 
part of Novi'inber, after a heavy fall of rain, I was diiving 
alone in my buggy frotn tkuhmuktesar on tlu^t binges ut 
Meerut. 'The roads were very bad* the stage a doiilde one, 
and my horse bceame tired. ;uul unatde to go on/^ I got 
out at a small village* to give him a little ri’st and food : and 
sat d<nvig muler the sluuie of one oUl tree, upon the inink 

^ The hm'|i|iru*nlu!ify cjf these ohutavAiiMiis af thr nitthor to ilir 
present time is a g<n>d tnensvire uf the anueiinf progress oITtiilifitlurhig 
the lust mxty years. The Gangf> Fminl, Ihr hrhtgrs iwrr thr Imlit*, 
Ofinges^ ami ialier grrat rivers, nml inimherleiis engineering works 
throughout the rnipirr, are |ientmnent witnews tn ihr wamlthr 
miperiority of the ruling race, Ituildings, whkit ran elahn iiriy high 
degree of archiieeiurnl cKeellrnee are, urtforntinilely, still rarri Inti 
the public editiccs c»f Ikimhay will not Milfef by vonipiiriwiii with ihti%e 
of mo«l cipital cities. 

* The road k now an excellent one* 
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of another that the storm had hlt)wn (hmn, whllv my 
groom, the only servant I had with itu\ rnlhvil <i«nvn and 
baited my horse. I called for sonu? parched gram fVenn the 
same shop which su})plied my Inn'se, and g<ii a dranglit of 
good water, drawn from the well by att «dd wmnan in a 
brass jug lent to me for the purfutse l»y tlie shf>p« 
keeper."^ 

While I sat contentedly and liappily strippifig my parched 
gram of its shell, and eating it grain fiy graim itie farnuT, 
or head landholder of the village, a sttir«!y old Raipni, 
came up and sat himself, without any c'erenmnv, tlown liy 
my side, to have a little <!o n versa tiem. l‘o tnie of die 
dignitaries of the land, in whose presenee the aristoerac’y 
are alone entitled to chairs, this easy fainilianrv on the 
part of a poor farmer seems at first somevvliat strange and 
unaccountable; he is afraid that the man intends to ofTer 
him some indignity, or, what is still worst*, mistak«‘s Inm for 
something less than the dignitary, d’he following dialogiu! 
took place. 

‘‘You are a Rajput, and a ‘ /amindar ' ? *' (Imuh 
holder.) 

“Yes ; I am the head iamlholder of this village." 

“Can you tell me liow that village in the distance is 
elevated above the ground ? Is it frotn the debris of old 
villages, or from a roc'k underneatit ? 

“ It is from the debris of u\d villages. 'Thai is the 
original seat of all the Rjljputs artamd ; we all trace our 
descent from the founders cjf that village* wlm biiili and 
peopled it many centuries agod* 

“ And you have gone on subdividing yrnir inlieriliinees 
here, as elsewhere, no doubt, till you have hardly any of you 
anything to eat ? ” 

“True, we have hardly any of us enough to eat; but 
that is the fault of the government, that does not leave us 

1 Parched gram, or chick«pea, in comnttmly by uadve tmvelters 
as a convenient and readily iwrtalde form of fmKb The 
jug *' lent to the author could be purified by fire after hk urn of it. 
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enough, that takes from us as niueh when t!H!'*easr>ii is Ivid 
as when it is good." ^ 

“ But your assessment has not lieen inti'tstsed, ii.is if ? 

No, \vc have t'omduded a settlement for twenty years 
upon the same footing as formerly.’^ 

“And if the sky were ter shower down uptm you pearls 
and diamonds, instead of water, the governmcnl would 
never demand more from you than the rate fixed uj»on ? ' 

“ Nod^ 

“'Phen why should you expeet reinishitms ifi the had 
seasons ? 

“ It cannot be disjmled that the * harkat ' (ljU'ssing from 
above) is less unck^r you than it userl to be fiirmeilVt and 
that the lands yi(*ld less to our lairour." 

“I'ruc, my old friend, Init <k> you kmnv the leason 

why ? ” 

“ No.^^ 

“'Then I will tell you. k'orty or fdiy years ago, in what 
you rail the tim<‘S of the 'harkat ' (blessing Bom ab<ne|, 
tile cavalry of %Sikh frt‘eiH»oter,s Irom lh«' f^anjab used to 
sweej) over this line plain, in whic h stands (lie salt! vdlag** 
from whieh. you are all (k‘s<*ended t and to massac re the 
whole population of stune villages, am! a ret tarn jtoiiton tif 
that of every otlier village; and the lamk of those killed 
used to lie waste kir want of miUivalor.H, In not itim all 
true? ” 

Yes, quite true.” 

*‘Arul the fine groves whieh had been planted over i he 
plain by your aneestors, as tliey separatcil tr«im the great 
parent stuck, aiul formed independent villages anti liiimleis 
for themselves, were all swept away and destroyed liy the 
same hordes of freebooters, from whom your fwior nnhefili! 
emperors, coo|)ed up in yonder large city of llelhi, tvere 
utterly unable to defend you ? 

^ ^Growls of this kiotl auist iu4 lie tcifi liicrrtlly# Atiy 

natwe villigc landhulcier, If eacoumgcih wuuli! grtttithk in ihc mmt 
strain. 
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Quite true,” said the old mau witli a sigit, I rvinianlxT 
when all this fine ]>lain was as thiekly htuildrrl wiiJi Imv 
groves of mango-trees as Rohilkhand, iir any pan nf 

India.” 

^‘You know that the land tan piires rest fruin lahuur, as 
well as men and hulloeks, and that, if you goon sowing 
wheat and other exhausting erops, it will go nh yh’lding 
less and less returns, and at last not lu* worth tlie til! 
ing ? ” 

Quite well.” 

“Then why do you not gtvt* the lan«l re^t hy Raving it 
longer fallow, or hy a more fre(|uent alternation of rrops 
relieve it ? ” 

Because we have now increased so mueli that we sltnuld 
not get enough to eat were we to leave it !<» fallow ; and 
unless we tilled it rvith exhausting cTops we should not gel 
the means of paying our rents to tiu‘ government.” 

“The Sikh hordes in former days prevented thi^ ; they 
killed off a certain portion of your fannlics* and gave t!u* 
land them/ which you now refuse it When yoit liatl 
exhausted one part, you found another rceovrred By a long 
fallow, so that you had better returns : Init now that we 
neither kill you, nor suffer you to he killed tiy others, you 
have brought all the cultivable lands into tillage ; and under 
the old system of cropping to exhaustion, it is iml surprising 
that they yield you less returns.”* 

By this time we had a crowd of people sealed aremnd us 
upon the ground, as I went on munching niyparcJictl gram, 
and talking to the old patriarch. 

They all laughed at the old man at the concluHion of my 
last speech, and he confessed I was right. 

“This i.s all true, sir, hut still your government k not 
considerate ; it goe.s on taking kingdom after kingdom, and 
adding to its dominions without diminishing the Imrthen 
upon us, its old subjects. Here you have had armies away 

^ This is the permanent diHicwky of Indian revenye admlniitmiion* 
which no government measarei can leriouily dtmlniih. 
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taking Afghanistan, iuit wc shall not have one ru|K'c the less 
to pay.”^ 

“ I'rue, my friend, nor would yon ilcrnand a rn|iee less 
from those lamest t!uItivators arouml us, if we wen’ lo lea%'e 
you all your lands untaKetl. You romplain of the govern 
ment — they <'nm|)lain of you.*’ {Here the eirde around ns 
laughed atlhe old man agaiti.) ** Nair would you suhriivide! 
the lands the less for having it rent-free ; on th<! eontrary, 
it would he every generation subdivided the more* inas 
mueh as there would he more of hjeal ties, ami a greater 
disinclination of families to separate and seek servirc 
al)road*^^ 

‘*’rruc, sir, very true that is, no dotiht, a very great 
evil.’^ 

‘‘And you know it is not an evil prodneed hy us, Imt 
one arising out of yotir own laws of inheritaneo, \'ou 
have heard, nt^ douhl, that witlt tis tlu' ehlest smi gds the 
wliole of tile land, arid the younger sons all g< Man in sisarrh 
of servi<'e, with surh share as they ran gel of the other 
projKTty of their father ? “ 

“Yes, sir; hut when shall we getserviee? ytnt have 
none to give ns, I would servi' lomornnv if yon wamhl 
take me as a sohlierA saiti he, stmking his white whiskers, 

The ennvd laughed heartily ; and sonu’ ivag olwerved 
that I shouhl perhaps think him too ohl 

“ Well/^ said the old man, smiling, tin* gentleman him 
self is not very young, ami yet I ilare say he in a goitcl 
servant of his g<ivernment.’’ 

’Fhis was paying me olT for making the people laugh at liis 
expense, 

* The mis«icm to KAlml, imder (otptnht Al«*siuuler lliifiws, wai n*»t 
■dapfUchcfl till Septemlier, rtisil tmtiiH did tmi itwuddr lirlnre 
thecoadttskm of the treaty with ih*? Hikhn ut jtiia: iHjK, Thr a.tiny 
cmiscd the Indus la jnnuiuy, The nmvvfHndoii in th«? text I* 

itftted to tmve taken |j{iiee ** Jtotae tiate pficr the jouftwy Itertfki 
deKrilmiP'^ and anwt, ftpiiiireatly* he dntetl In Novendwr, iKjg. Tlw 
author wm la the NorthAVestern Prirvineeit in ihiu yeiir* 
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“True, my old frieiuV’ said I, “But I Began in serve 
when I was young, and have Been hmg leartiing.*’ 

“Very well,” said the old man, “Init I sliuuld Be glad 
to serve the rest of my life upon a less salary than you got 
when you began to Icarn.’^ 

“ Well, my friend, you complain of our government ; But 
you must acknowledge that we do all we ( an to proteet 
you, though it is true that we are often aeling in the 
dark.” 

“Often, sir? you are ahvays acting in the dark ; you, 
hardly any of you, know anything of what your revenue 
and police officers are doing: there is no justiei* nr redress 
to be got without paying for it, and it is not often that tluwe 
wlio pay can get it.” 

“True, my old friend, that is Bad all (wer the world. 
You cannot presume to ask anything even from the* I Haty 
himself, without paying the priest who oifuaatrs in his 
temples j and if you should, you woukl none of you hope to 
get from your Deity what you asked for.” 

Here the crowd laughed again, and one of tlrem said 
that “ there was this certainly to he said for (Utr gtna’rmmmt, 
that the European gentlemen themselves never Un^k IrrdHJs, 
whatever those under them miglu dec” 

“You must not be too sure of that, neither. Did not 
the Lai BibI, the Red Lady, get a liribe fur Holithiing the 
judge, her husband, to let go Amir Singft, w!wi had liceit 
confined in jail ? ” 

“ How did this take place ? ” 

“ About three years ago Amir Singh was senltnK'cd to 
imprisonment, and his friends spent a great deal of iiKmey 
in bribes to the native officers of the court, But all in vairu 
At last they were recommended to give a bandsame 
present to the Red l.ady. d'hey did so, and Amir Singh 
was released.” 

“ But did they give the preserit into the lady's own hand ? ** 

“No, they gave it to one of her women.” 

“And how do you know that she ever gave it to her 
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mistress, or that her mistress ever heard of ifie 
action ? ’’ 

‘‘She might c'crtainly have heen ading wiiheail tier 
mistress’ knowledge; hut the popular helief is that the l«d 
Bihi got the present^’ 

1 then told the story of the affair at J«hhtilp«»ri% when 
Mrs. Smith’s name had !)een used for a similar piirpo\i% 
and the people around us were all highly amused ; and the 
old man’s opiiiion of the transaeihm with the Red Uidy 
evidently underwent a change.* 

We became good friends, and the old nuin heggeil me to 
have my tents, whiclr lie supposed were r oming up, pilelied 
among them, that he might have an opportunity of showing 
that he was not a had suhjeet, tlujugh lie grumbled agam^l 
the government. 

1'he next day at Meerut I got a visit from the rhief 
native judge, wliose son, a taliMitcil youtli, is in my oflire. 
Among other things, I asked him whether it might not hr 
possible to improve UuM'haraeter of thr pnlit^e by iia leaMUg 
the salaries of the ejflieers, and meniitmed my rriumsalmn 
with the landholder. 

“Never, sir," saitl the old gentleman: “the man that 
now gets twenty fivi* rupees a uumilt is eonuaited with 
making |)erha|)s fifty or seventy five more : ami the peuple 
suliject to in's autlmrity pay him areordiiigly. iove him a 

* Hmw ttf Mr. SmiilPs Mtiirrs ratiwl iutu n onitbawiimi to ilrfiiiitil 
a sutttir ill his ouirt nf a Urge simi ef numey, wltirh hr u» guy tii 
Mrs. Staiih ns she walked in the gnolrii. A diuieiag git I fmiit ihr 
town «»f Juhlml|HHe wan iniute to rrf»rrsriU Mm. Smith, ami li mil of 
Mrs. Siiihh’H rloihrs was Inirrowed for her from the washermiun The 
Imtlcr took the suitor to the gnnirn, itml ifitrmluast him u* the 
supposed Mrs. Smith, who trreived him very gwiioinly* iiiid c*m- 
dcHCciulctl to accept hU offer of live thouHiUiut rupees in guld jmi4iur», 
The plot wa» ufterwiuib tUscoveretl, mul the ohl Imtler, \vm\mnmn, 
and nil, were lentcncetl to work in a r<»pe on the roiub. fW. II, H.J 

Penal labour t.m the rondi has long since lieen ilisrondiiurih Similar 
plots have prolmhiy often escajied detecthin. The whole riinvfriiiiil!iii 
is a valuable illustration of native habils and motici of ilnmght, 
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hundred, sir, and he will put a shawl river his sfimilders, 
and the poor people will he olilt.uerl tn pay funi af a rate 
that will make up his ineoine to four humlreiL You will 
only alter his style of living* and nvAv him a greater 
burthen to the people. He will alway s takr' as long as he 
thinks he can with impunity/’ 

^‘But do you not think that wlnm pe(>ple see a man 
adequately paid hy the government they will tfu; mon* 
readily complain of any attempt at unauthori/ed e\a<* 
tions ? 

^‘Not a hit, sir, as long as they ser* the saint'' diffit ulties 
in the way of prosecuting him Us etmvietitm. In five 
administration of civil justic'e” (life {)ld gentleman is a civil 
judge), “you may oceasionally see ytttir way, and under- 
stand what is doing; but iit revenue am! poHta* you m’ver 
have seen it in India, and never will, I think, ’The oflietTs 
you employ will all add to their itveomes by unautlmri/ed 
means ; and the lower these inenmes, the less their preten* 
sions, and the less the populace liave hi pay.‘’^ 

^ The subject of the police athuirusUvU it m ih more folly tliHnivict! 
frost, in Chapter XIV. 


CHAPTHR IV' 


<jiitici;ntiatiim nf Capital anil il'^ Kllivt *. 

Kosi^ stands on ihv hordrrs of Mrrj/.pnr, tlu* i*staU“ of ilio 
late Hhams»ucl“din, who was hanged at Delhi nn the ^^rd of 
October, tH 35, for the nuirder of Whlliatn Eraser, thv 
representative of the Oovernor (General in the Delhi eity 
and territories.'* 'The Mewatis of l‘'iro/pur are noti^riou*^ 
thieves and robbers, Dnring the Kavv;ib\ lime they tlarrsl 
not plunder witln’n his territory, but Itad a free lii-enre to 
plunder wherm'er they phrased l)eyond dliey vvil! ranv 
1 h! able to plunder at hoini% sinee our tribunals liave been 
introdiu’ed to worry pn)se<nnors and their wiluesst*^ tu distlii 
by the distant^' they have to go, and the teiliousuess ot mir 
pro(*ess ; and tliert‘hy to seeni'i* impunity to offeiulris, by 
making it the interest of those whtt have l»ern robtH'il, not 
only to hear with the fust Itjss witlmut eomplainb but 
largely to Ivrihe poli('e otlk'ers eimeea! the erimes frtmi 

^ rimptcr XI (if Vul. It tif 
Kas! is twcntyuiisu’ miles uarth-wrsi nf Mnilntu'u 
^ The filory of the munkr t»f Mr. Fraser is Ihlly ilctnili?*! in 
Chapter IX, After the exmuum af Shimoaubdln the esiaii: af Uw 
crimiiml waH taken jHjHsesshm af hy t #avernrnrnt, and Ihr ftnot hC 
Firu/.pur is* now the headqmirterH nf » xiileratleetisrship af the Chngjian 
diitrict in tlic PanjiUi. Tin? Delhi territtnirn wtae plneed luidrr die 
government «sf the Lieniemimt 4 »avernar of the Fanjidi in 1H5H, 

* The McwHtf depredfttianH had gone m ftir centtirirs. The .Syluin 
Ilallmn (GhfllH-udalln, aila.H Ulflgh Khilnh reigned fr«»m a, u, 
1265-12117, lempararily suppressetl them by ptmiditiietils uf iiwhil 
cruelty, flaying them alive, and so forth. They now Mipply iiieii In ii 
few rohlwr gangi, but are incapable of tiuiichlef cm a large 
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their master, the magistrate, when tiiey hapfuit to t^otne to 
their knowledge. Mere it was that Jeswaiit Kao Holkar 
gave a grand hall on the 14th of ()t*tohei\ 1^04, while he 
was with his cavalry covering the siege <4 Delhi hy his 
regular brigade. In the midst of th<* fesinily lie h,ul an 
European soldier of the King's 76th Regiment, wlio had 
been taken prisoner, slrangkd behind the i'urlaim and his 
bead stuck upon a spear aiu! placed in the midst of the 
assembly, where the '‘naeh " (naulDi) girls were madc^ to 
dance round it. Lord Lake reaelted tlie place tlte next 
morning in pursuit of this monster : and the gallant regtmeuL 
who here heard the story, had soon an ifppoimnity of 
revenging the foul murder of their rstnirade in the battle of 
Dig, one of the most gallant passages ot arms we liave ever 
had in India.^ 

Near Kosi there is a faeUary in ruins behmging ttt tim 
late firm of Mercer and (annpany. 1 lore the eoiion the 
district used to be collet'tcd and scTcwed umler the syperin 

^ Delhi was most nobly defciuUsl Hulk.u by 

force under Lieutcnant'Cidonel Burn, w!u» ‘Mepelksl an awiutf, and 
defended a city ten miles in cinnunferenee, mid w hii h had rvrr bchac 
been given up at the first appearance of an rneiny at hh galrn/’ 

The battle of Dig was fought on the i.ph Noveuibei, nSo4, by the 
division under the commaml of (knieral kraM’r on the one and 
Ilolkar’s infantry and artillery on the other. ** The ytab Ird the way,, 
with its wonted alacrity and detenuinatuiiiD mtl forersi tin way ini« 
the village in advance of its .supptirts. The fight re.%ulted in llte tuiiil 
defeat of the Marathas, who lost nearly two thoU’^and men, and eighty* 
seven pieces of cannon. The English Ions also heavy, nnumnliiig 
to upwards of six hundred ami forty killed ami wtamdctl, ineUiditig 
the brave commander, who was mortally woumkat, ami Mtrvivcil the 
victory only a few days. 

On the night of the 17th Novcmlier, (jcneral Lake in |tcf»on muletl 
liolkar and his cavalry, killing akatt three thomiaitd men. I1w 
English loss on this occasion amounted to only iwu men killctl, amt 
about twenty wounded. 

The fort of Dig, with a hundred gurw and a conHidcrabk t|Uftnlliy of 
ammunition and military stores, was captured tm the 34th ficccml«r 
of the same year. (Thornton, Ilkimy 0/ UtiiisA Imiiih p.p* 

2ndiedn., 1859.) 
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tcndence of ICuro]HMn agents, preparatory to its nnharka 
tion for (ailciiUa on the river fuinna. On t,h«’ l.iihirf* 
tlu! firmOFe estahlishnuait was I>roken lijn and t hr* work, 
which was then done l>y one great FtirrjfH’ati inerrhani, A 
now done by a s(!ore t>r two of native nier<‘!iants. Hieri' 
is, perhaps, nothing whi<'h India wants in«n*e than tlie eon 
centration of capital ; and the failure of all tin* grr.ii rcmi 
mcrcial Iiouses in (ah’Ulta, in llu* year was, 

uiKiuestionahly, a great <'alamity. Iliey mnw. of ihein 
brought a particle ()f (ntpital inU) the (a>unlr)% nor does 
India want a ])arti('le from any ctnintry : hut they 
fra/ed it ; and had tlicy employed tin* wholly as iliey 
certainly did a good deal of it, in judieiously iniproving and 
extending the industry of the natives, they tnight tiave 
been the soun'c of incaleulahle gotul to Itvdi;t, its people, 
and governnusiid 

d'o this ('oneerttration of capital in great commereia! and 
inanufai'turing establishments, wlnVh forms tin* grand 
charaOeristic of ICuropenn in <*ontradistin< tion to ,\sial}e 
scxaX'ties in llu‘ ])resent day, must we lemk for thoso * lianges 
wliirh wt‘ eonsider ch’sirahle in the social and religious 
institutions of the people. W'hen' land is liable to eternal 
subdivision by tlu‘ law and tire religi^ni of both the 
Muhammadan and Hindoo poptilation t where every great 
work that improves its produ<*live ptnvers, and faeilitali*s 
the (listrilnition of its produee among tlu* peofrle, in canals, 
roads, bridges, is made by government : where capital 
is nowhere ronrentrated in great comtuercial or uiaimrac* 
turing establishments, there can be no upper rlasses in 

^ ‘rhe luttlxa’ was griinsmdy Hibifiki’a in Mtppnhiag that Itidia diil 
net require ** n parttete “ uf foreign nr|n!nl. The railway**, mul llw 
great tea, ctjffee, imligii, and tuher imhiHtrles, whieh liave herti huilt up 
and developed during the laM fifty years, owe llirir e\f*arjirr to itie 
hundredn of inilHims sterling td KngUsh eapitrd ponrol intii the 
country, luul could not pof^Hthly have lieen I'miineed from Indian 
resources. The author Hcems not to have mcpcctrd the eonsiriiclinn of 
railways In Intlia, although when lie wrote ti heginnlng of the railway 
system In Knglafu! had liecn made. » 
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society but those of office; and <»f all MHtcfics, |H‘rha|is 
that is the worst in which the hi.ulier <‘l,isscs arc so cxclu 
sively comi)oscd. In India, puldic office Ija^ bt.‘cn, aful 
must continue to be, the only rtKid to ilisfiiirtion. until \vc 
have a law of primo'^eniittrc^ :md a uaticniraihni ? '/ fapi/al. 
In India no man has ever thmi^ht hiinHclf ri’s|n'tiab!c, or 
been thought so by others, unless lu* is anncil with Ins 
little “hukumatf Ins ^‘little brief autfioritv " under 
government, that gives him the e<imniiuul of s<une iniblie 
•establishment paid out of the revenues of the nfated In 
Europe and America, where capital has been conr entmted in 
great commercial and manufaetiiring i’stabliNhments and 
free institutions prevail almost as the natural c"(in%rf|n('nce, 
l/idas^ry is everything ; and those wlm direi t and eunnnand 
it are, happily, looked up to as the source nf tlie wealdu 
the strength, the virtue, anti the happiness nf tlu* natitm. 
The concentration of capital in such eslabhshinenls may, 
indeed, be ('onsidered, not tmlyas the natural eonsequenee* 
but as the pervading cause tif tlic free institutions lay which 
the mass of the people in European countnes arc blessct!.^ 
The mass of the people were as much brutah/ed and 
oppressed l)y the landed aristt>crat*y as they ctuild hav<- 
been by any official aristot'racy befmv ttnvns and higher 
classes were created by the ctmt'cntratitm t»r capital. 

The same oliservations arc applicaldc to 1 1dna. diute 
the land all belongs to the soviTcign, as in India ; ami, as 
in India, it is liable to the same eternal sididivision among 
the sons of those who hohl it muler 1mm C apital is 
nowhere more contxmtraicd in (diina tliari in India; and 
.all the great works that add to the feriiliiy of the soil, and 
facilitate the distribution of tite larul labour of the cmmiry 
are formed l)y the sovereign out of the publit* rcvcinic, 

^ This Hentimeru is still patent, aiul i^xplrtiiw the nfltii 

shown by wealthy lantlhohkrs of high hicijiI rmik in ulaiiti nrfiekl 
appointments, which to the Kuropenn ftiind seem wiwmitiy of ihclr 
acceptance. 

“ Few readers are likely to accept this propoilikm. 
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'The revenue is, in consequence, ont' of office f and no 
miin eonsiders himself respectahUv unless invested witli 
some office under jjjovernment, that is, under the iunperor. 
8ul)division of labour, concentration of c'apital, and 
machinery render an ICnglisliman everywhere dependent 
u|K)n the (!{H)peration of multitudes ; while the (liinainan, 
who as yet knows little of either, is everywliere indi’pen 
dent, and able to work his way among strangers. But this 
very dependence of the Fnglishman upon the (‘oncentra- 
tion of capital is the greati‘st source of his strength and 
jiledge of his security, since it sup[)orts those members of 
the higher orders who can best understand and assert the 
rights and interests of the whole.'* 

If wc had any great establishment of this sort in whiclt 
Christians could find emjjloyment and the means of 
religious and .secular instructitm, thousands of tamverts 
would .soon flock to them ; and they would iHS’ome vast 
soiinx's of future improvement in industry, social ciimfort, 
municipal institutions, and religion. What chiefly ju'events 
the spread of ( fliristianity in Imlia is the <lrt.*ad of esi^hi 
sion from <'aste and all its privileges ; aiul llu‘ utter hopt*- 
lessness of their ever lincitug any respe<*table circle of 
society of the adiipted religion, which I’onverts, or woukF 
be converts, to ( liristiatiity now everywhere feel, form 
such circles for them, make the members of these <*ireIeK 
happy in the exertion of lamest and independent industry, 
let those wh(^ rise tt) eminenec in them feel that they are 
considered as rcs|)eetab!e ntul as important in the social 
system as the servants (tf Government, and converts will 
flock around you friun all parts, and from all classes of the 
Hindoo community* I luive, sincx^ I have luecn in India, 

^ Thin clause h nt>l inlclligihlc to the ecUtta* The word ** revenue ** 
b probably a auHprial for ‘'soeletyd* 

® The original ediUua prints, ** No man conihlers hinwelf lew 
reMpectablcf’ which Is nonsense. 

^ This MUlitiieat reads oddly In these days of scjcial democracy and 
continual conflict between capitei and laliour. 
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had, I may say, at least a sc^ore of Hin(h>u grassnaters 
turn Musalmans, merely because tlie grooms and the other 
grass-cutters of my establishment hap|)ened to be of tliat 
religion, and they could neither eat, drink, nor smoke with 
them. Thousands of Hindoos all ovtT India !»ecome 
every year Musalmans from the same tnotive and we do 
not get the same number of <'otiverls ( liristianily, 
merely because we ('annot offer tliem tlie same affvantages. 
I am persuaded that a dozen such establislmuaits as titai 
of Mr. Thomas Ashton of Hyd<% as described Ity a physi 
cian at Manchester, and noticed in Mr. Haiiu*s‘s admiral>le 
work on the Cotton Afanif/aitnm of (treat Britain (page 
447), would do more in the way of (‘onversion anumg the 
people of India than has ever yet lH.‘en di>ne by all the 
religious establishments, or ever will 1h» clone by tlicau, 
without such aid.'^ 

I have said that the great commenaal lautses of i ‘ahnuta, 
which in their ruin involved that <tf s<^ matn* useful esiab 
lishmcnts scattered over India, like that of Kosg brought 
no capital into the country, d'hey borrowetl from om* part 
of the civil and military servants of govenunent ai a high 
interest that portion of their salary wliiHt they savtal ; and 
lent it at a higher interest to others lif tlie same esta!»lish* 
ment, who for a time rccjuircd or wished to spend more than 
they received; or they emi>ioyed it at a higlu^r rale of 
profit for great commercial and manufacturing estalilisin 
ments .scattered over India, or spread uvvr the oet^am 
Their great error was in mistaking nominal for real profits. 
Calculating their dividend on the nominal firofus, and 
never supposing that there could he any such things an 

' This statement may be a slight exaggenUtiin. Recent crifivcrl?i In 
Islam are said to be numenms in Kastern Bengal. 

*'* The author’s whim.Hical notion that a tlcvclupmervi: of contiiwrcliil 
and manufacturing organkathm in India wouhl mwem in ftick 
from all parts, and from all classes of the Hindoo commnnily, hai not 
been verified by cKperience, Much capital is now cimccmratcd in ific 
great cities, and the number of cotton, jute, mul oilier faciorks k coio 
siderable, but Christian converts are not among the gocKk |itmlttced. 
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losses ill coninierdal speculation, or had debts from rnis 
fortunes and bad fiiith, they s(|uandered them in lavish 
hospitality and ostentatious display, or allowed tluar 
retiring inenilx'rs to take them to khigland nrul to ms'ry 
other part of tlie world where their creditors miglit not find 
them, till they discovered that all tlie real capital left at 
their command was hardly sufficient to pay hack with flu! 
stipulated interest one-tenth of what tliey had horn n\a‘d. 
The memliers of those houses who remained in India iifi to 
the time of the general wreck were of course reduced to 
ruin, and obliged to liear the burthen of the odium and 
indignation which the ruin of so many thousands of 
confiding constituents brought down upon them. *Sinr<‘ 
that time the savings of civil and military servants 
have liccn invested either in govi’rnment securities at 
a small interest, or in banks, which make their profit 
in the ordinary way, by <Iis<*ounting bills exchange, 
and circulating tlieir own imtcs for tiu‘ purpnstg or 
by lending out their money at a high interest of ten 
or twelve per ('ent. to oiIut members of the saim* 
services^ 

On the 1 6th of January we went on to Horal, ten miles 
over a plain, with villages numerous and kirgig aiul in 
every one some fine large building of olden times sanli, 
jialace, temple, or t<Hnb, but all going to tlisxiy. l*lic 
population muc'h more denst* than in any of the native 
states I have seen ; villages larger and more numerous ; 
trade in tlie transit <if eotton, salt, sugar, and grain, much 


^ The three IVesideiiey ItankH, the Bank of Bengal, the Bank <if 
Madras, and the Bank of Bamlmy, in which ilic Indhin Chiverntnrnt 
intereHted, are the leading Imlimi hankn. The Hank nf Bengal xvm 
opened in 1806. No hank in Irnfm m allowed to. Nsne Thr 

paper money In \m is inmied liy the Baper Currency l)e|mnmrnt nf ihe 
Covemment of India, and the notes are known m **cuitenry rmieif* 
The m\m of these notes liegan in tS 5 a- 0 j» (llalfrnir*?i 
s,i). **Bank and Paper Currency.*') Much Indiiin caidiid h iif»w 
invested In joint-fitock crnnpanieH of every klmk 
VOl« IL 
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brisker. A great number of hares were here brought to 
us for sale at threc])cnce npieec, a rate at wlu'rh tliey 
sell at this season in almost all parts U{>por India^ 
where they arc very numerous, anci very easily < aught in 
nets. 


CUAVl'KR 


Transit Duties in India — Motlc of CoIIcctini^ llitiu. 

At Moral resides a Collector of (Tisttnns with two or 
three uncoveiianled European assistants as patrol 
The rule now is to tax only the staple artitdes of prodtu e 
from the west on their transit down into the valley of the 
Jumna and (kinges, and to have only one line wliifin 
these articles shall be liable to dtities/^ They are free to 

^ Chapter XII of VoL 11 of orijjinal ediiinn. 

^ The tenn ^DincovenaiUed ” may explitialion for vrn^ln i 

not familiar with the <letails of huliau ailrntnisttatiun. I'he Indian 
(hvil Service^ which sup|>ries most of tlie hipjier ndjniiu'4in{iv<' and 
judicial otlicers, is known us the < !ove!iant(*il setvic(% hn au’**' it . 
members si|fn ;i <'ov(nuutt wdth the Secietary oI State* All the other 
services, Cublic W'orks, Costal, and the rest, were, uttlil rreriuly* 
grouped togetlier as uneoveuantetl. In ueecudancr with the repot { of 
tlie Cuhlic Service Cortimission, the future dt'ainciion will 1 h* laiw-rni 
the Imperial and the Provincial M‘rviccs. 

** Tlie text refers to what was ktiown ns the **customH hedged* 
Before the estahliHluncnt of the British HUpreumey each of the 
mnumerahlc native jurisdictions Icvietl transit duties on many kitnk of 
goods at each tif its frontiers, ti> the intinitc vexation of tritdcrfi 
These duties were gradually abolished in. Britisli territiny, and few* 
if any, are now enforced by native Htates. Hall cannot lie niamt* 
factufe<l in British India without a licence, amt the Halt (foiinerly 
called Inkml CuHtoms) Department k charged with the duty <if 
preventing the manufacture or sale of Illicit wit. In kter 
developments the CuslcmtH hedge was usetl for the colkction of the 
salt duty only. Sir Jtihn Htrnchey Umk a leading part in Its aholibom 
To secure the levy of the duty on salt, he writcsi, ** there grew W|i 
gradually a monstrenw lyitem, to which it would l>« almcwt impowibic 
to fmd a parallel In any tolerably dvilked coiuilry, A Customs line was 
citabilshed which stretched acro»ii the whole of Indifti which in 1S69 

a 
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pass everywhere else witlKuit sear<*!i or nKilcstation. I1iis 
has, no doubt, relieved the |)eo|>le of tliese proviiua's fmm 
an infinite deal of loss and annoyance inflirti'd upon thnu 
by the former system of levying the ( Aistoms duties, and 
that without much diminishing the net reiaapts of (hnt'rii' 
ment from this branch of its ri‘venues. But the time may 
come when (Government will be (.‘onstrained to raise a. 
greater proportion of its collective revenues than it lias 
hitherto done from indirect taxation, anil when this time 
comes, the rule wliicli c’onfiiH‘s the impost to a singlt^ line 
must of course be abandonedJ Under the former svsieiu, 
one great man, with a very high salary, was put in to |>reside 
over a host of native agents with very small salaries, and 
without any responsible intermediate agent wliatincu' to aid 


extended from the Indus to the Mahfmadl in Madras, a jlistanri* af 2. joo 
miles; audit was guardol hy nearly 12,000 men ami petly 
at an annual cost of /^iCz^ooo* It wouir! have sOvlched fr*nti 
London to Constantinople* . * ^ It consisted principally of an itiumnor 
impenetrable hedge of thorny trees and bushes . . * A similar line, 
280 iiule.s in length, was maintained in the north-c-astern |«ar{ oi the 
Bombay Presidency from Dohud to the Runn of ( 'uteh,'* In iHyH ilir 
salt duties were revised, and the nertssary arrangemetUH with tiu* 
native states were made. With efieet from the int April, iKyp, the 
whole Customs line was abolished, with the cxcetUitm of a nmall 
portion on the Indus. (Sir J. .Slrachey, 7 *//r FiiMmrji ttmi /V#/»//* 
Wor/cs of Indkty i869~-iS8r, London, xHSa, p.p. 219, 320, 235.1 
(L’eat mines of rock salt are worked near the Indus. 

* Most people who know India intimately arc of opinion linu 
indirect taxation is more suitable to the circumstanceH of the country 
than direct taxation. Unhappily, however, the oppcmitc policy lia% 
prevailed, and the Indian Covemment has been compelled to sui rentier 
most of its sea Customs duties, and the excise duties on mil, opinrn, 
and liquor, are the objects of incessant attack. For mutiicipal 
purposes, indirect taxation, under the name of crctrol, k levied by 
most considerable towns, and attempts to obtain the nccesiary income 
by direct taxation are extremely unpopular and imsuccesifub i*ri?» 
cautions are taken to prevent {he octroi dutiei from hampering through 
trade. The above remarks on the iuitability of indirect taxation for 
India are not intended as a defence of the Imrlmroiw device of tfio 
“ Customs hedge,*’ which was indefensible. 
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him, and to watch over theind 'Fhe great man was sdecled 
without any rcferenee to his knowledge of, or fitness for, 
the (luties entrusted to him, merely because he happened 
to be of a certain standing in a certain exclusive seia ice, 
whidi entitled him to a certain scale of salary, or l)e<'ausi* 
he had been found unfit for judic'ial or other duties rerfuir 
ing more intellect and energy of character. Mlie am- 
se<|ucnce was that for every one rujicc that went into tiu! 
pul)li(! treasury, ten were taken by these iiarpies from the 
merchants, or other peojile over whom they had, or could 
pretend to have, a right of search. 

Some irrcstionsible native offieer who happened to have 
the confidence of tlic great man (no matter in what cajjacity 
he served him) sold for his own profit, and for that of those 
whose goodavill he might think it worth while to eoma’Iiate, 
tlie offi(H.‘s of all the subordinate agents immediately 
employed in the collectioit of the duties. A man who was 
to receive an avowed salary of seven rupees a month wouhl 
give him tliree or four thousaml for his post, because it 
would giv(^ him <'hargt* of a delac'lu'd post, in whic'h he 
could soon repay himself with a handsonu* ])rofit, A poor 
“peon,’* wlio was to serve under others, and (*ould never 
hope for an indepeiulent <*harge, would give five hundred 
rupees for an office which yielded him avowedly only four 
rupees a month. All arrogated the right of search, and 

^ 'fhis unsaimd sysUnit si'tnus to have prcvailtnl in all ficpartmrntH 
<Utring the early ycuts t»f the present ecntnry« ** In Bengal, the 
nanujpoly nf salt in one form tjr other dates at least frtnu the establish- 
ment of the Boartl of Trade there 1111765. The su let monopoly t^f salt 
eommenced in xyHtj, under a system of agencies. The system 
uittocluced in 17H0 continued in force with occasional modifications 
till 1K62, when the Hcveml salt agencieH were gradually abolished, 
leaving the KU|>ply of suit, whether by importationH or excise 
manufacture, to private enterprise. Since then, for Bengal Proper, the 
iupply of the condiment has been obtained chiefly l>y importation, lau 
in part by private manufacture under a system of excised' (Balfour's 
Cni&Jkrdia^ .un Salt.) At |.»rcscnt the Salt Department is ctmtrollcil 
}>y a single Commissioner with the Government at India. I'hc fee 
payable for a license to manufacture salt b fifty rujices. 
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the state of Indian society and the climate were admirably 
suited to their purpose. A person of any respectability 
would feel himself dishonoured were the females of bis 
family to be much less touched, while passing along the 
road in their palanquin or covered carriage ; and to sa\ e 
himself from such dishonour he was everywhere obliged to 
pay these custom-house officers. Many articles that pass in 
transit through India would suffer much damage from being 
opened along the road at any season, and be liable to be 
spoiled altogether during that of the rains ; and these 
harpies could always make the merchants open them, unless 
they paid liberally for their forbearance. Articles were 
rated to the duty according to their value ; and articles of 
the same weight were often, of course, of very different 
values. These officers could always pretend that packages 
liable to injury from exposure contained within them, among 
the articles set forth in the invoice, others of greater value 
in proportion to their weight Men who carried pearls, 
jewels, and other articles very valuable compared with their 
bulk, always depended for their security from robbers and 
thieves on their concealment ; and there was nothing which 
they dreaded so much as the insolence and rapacity of 
these custom-house officers, who made them pay large 
bribes, or exposed their goods. Gangs of thieves had 
members in disguise at such stations, who were soon able 
to discover through the insolence of the officers, and the 
fears and entreaties of the merchants, whether they had any- 
thing worth taking or not. 

A party of thieves from Datiya, in 1832, followed Lord 
William Bentinck^s camp to the bank of the river Jumna 
near Mathura, where they found a poor merchant humbly 
entreating an insolent custom-house officer not to insist 
upon his showing the contents of the little box he carried 
in his carriage, lest it might attract the attention of thieves, 
who were always to be found among the followers of such 
a camp, and offering to give him anything reasonable for 
his forb^rance. Nothing he could be got to offer would 
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satisfy the rapacity of the man ; the box was taken out and 
opened. It contained jewels which the fioor man hoped to 
sell to advantage among the ICuropean ladies and gentle 
men of the (Jovernor-Clenerars suite. He replaced his box 
in his carriage; but in half an hour it was travelling post 
haste to Datiyfi, l,)y relays of thieves who had been posted 
along tlie road for such occasions. 'rh(‘y quarrelled about 
the division ; swords were drawn, and wounds indicted. 

( )ne of the gang ran off to the magistrate at Sugar, with 
whom he had before been acquainted ;* and he sent him 
hack with a small party, and a letter to the Datiya Rilja 
requesting that he would get the box of jewels for the poor 
merchant. I'he party took the precaution of searching the 
house of the thieves before they delivered the letter to 
their friend the minister, and by this means recovered al)OUl 
half the jewels, whic'h amounted in all to about seven 
thousand rui)ees. The merchant was agreeably surprised 
when he got back so niiudi of his propcsiy through the 
magistrate of Mathura, and ('onfirmed the statement of 
the thief regarding tlie dispute with the custom house 
officer whit'll enabled them to discover the value of the 
box. 

Should Government by and^by exttaul the system that 
obtains in this single line to the (aistomsall over India 
tliey may greatly augmtmt their revenue witiumt any injury, 
antd with Init little neces.sary loss and int'onvenience to 
merchants, 'The object of all just taxation is to make the 
sul)jects ctmlributc to the public burthen in prt)portion to 
their means, atul with as little loss and inc'onvcnience to 
themselves as possible, I'lie people who reside west of 
tins line enjoy all their salt, cotton, and other articles winch 
arc taxed on crossing the lino without the payment of any 
<luties, wliile those tt) the cast of it are obliged to pay. It 
is, therefore, not a just line. 'Phe advantages are, firstly, 
that it interposes a body of most efficient officers between 


* The author. 
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the mass of harpies and the heads of the department 
now virtually superintend the whokt system^ whereas they 
used formerly to do so merely ostensibly. I1iey arc at 
once the iaj>is of Prince Husain and the te!escn|R‘ ( jf Prince 
Ali; they enable the heads of departments to he every 
where and see everything, whereas ladorr* they were nowlierc 
and saw nothing.* Secondly, it makes da* great sta|>Ie 
articles of general consumption alone liable^ to the payment 
of duties, and thereby does away in a great im.’asure with 
the odious right of search. 

At Kosi our friend, ( diaries I‘'raser, left us to pna'ced 
through Mathura to Agra. He is a very worthy man and 
excellent public officer, one of those wlu>m tme always 
meets again with pleasure, and of wlu)sc stjeiety otic never 
tires. Mr. Wilmot, the (lolleetor of ('usionis, and Mr. 
Wright, one of the patrol offu'ers, came to dine witli us, 
The wind blew so hard all day tliai the <*ook and kliansa * 
man (butler) were long in de.spair of being able U> give us 
any dinner at all At last we matuiged to get a tent, cktsuHl 
at every crevice to keep out titc dust, for a cook n torn ; and 
they were thu.s able to preserve their master’s (avdil, whicli 
no doubt, according to their nations, depended alti^gether 
on the quality of his dinner. 

* The same observations, mitiaiis mtmrniis^ are a|i|>licalik in the 

magistracy of the country ; an<l the remedy for all Uic great exiting 
evils must be .sought in the same means, the intcr|io.sition of a laHly of 
efficient officers between the magistrate and the ** ihlUwdirs,*' or 
present head police officers of small divisions. [VV. IL S.J Much hm 
been done to carry out this advice. The ** most efficient officer! of 
the Customs department alluded to in the text were the KumiKjan oi 
Eurasian uncovenanted Collectoi*8 of Customs mu! their awistantu. 
The editor^s inquiries have failed to trace the source of the authoPs 
repeated allusions to Prince Husain and Prince AH* 
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Peasantry of India attadusl to no cxistini^ ( Jovcrnnunit — Want, r*f 
TrecH in Upper India-' -C^ansc and Consc(|ut;nec — Wells and 
(h'oves. 

WiiiVi' strikes one most niter erossitig the (’hamhnl is, 
I think, Uitt improved size and Itearing cd‘ tlie men ; they 
arc much stouter, aiul more hold and manly, witluHit Indog 
at all less respt‘ctful. They an‘ eertaittly a tmhle peas;mtry, 
full of courage, s{)iril, timl intelligemx* ; and lieartily tlo I 
wish that we could adojit any sysUatt that would give our 
(ioveniment a deep root in their affeelions, or link their 
interests inseparahly with its prosperity; for, with all its 
dcdVs'ts, life, property, and eharamt’r are (saiainly ttiore 
sectire, and all their a<lvatdages more fandy imjnyeil under 
our (lovernmetU than under any other tlteyhave mer heard 
of, or th.'U exists at present in any otlna* |jari t>f the eunntry, 
'rhe eternal suhdivivion of the lantUal property re<luees 
thetn tcH) mueh to one eomimm level, and prevents tlie 
formation of that middh' <dass whi<‘Ii is tlie hasis ed* all 
that is great and gootl in lCun)pean societies tin* great 
vivifying spirit which animates all that is gcaal above it iti 
the communitya* It is a singular ku't tliat the peasantry, 

^ ( 'haptcr XU I of Vol. II uf odgiiml tslitkan 

- This phruHc m niihlcmljiig, Tluav in no want iif trea In ITpprr 
India generally ,* only certain llnnietl areas are lll*woudcd. Khea of 
the ilistricts itr the plnhiH of the Ganges mid Jmnna. are well 
wooded* 

^ This is a favourite doetritie of the author, often rcilerateft. The 
ahucuce of a powerful muhlle class is a eliarncteristic, not of India 
only, liut of all Urientnl despot inins, and the Huhdivihion of landed 
property i« only one of the causes of the non-existence of iuch a 
cImh, 
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and, I may say, the landed interest ef tlu'eounlry generally, 
have never been the friends of any existing gevernnient, 
have never considered their interests and tltai nf tlieir 
government the same ; and, (nmstsgiently, liave never felt 
any desire for its siuxess or its duratiottd 

d'he towns and villages all stand u|HHt In'gh mninnis 
formed of the debris of former towns anfi villages, tliat 
have been accumulating, most of them for thousaials of 
years. 'Fhey are for the most |)arl mere (adlerticuis of 
wretched liovels built of frail materials, and destirted only 
for a brief period. 

** Man wants Imt. little Itm* helijw, 

Nor wants that Httle lung.’’*' 

And ('ertainly there is no elimate in the wenid wltere tnan 
wants loss than in this of India gtnterally, aiul 1 ’p|ht India 
particularly, d'ho peasant lives in tlu* open air ; and a 
house to him is merely a thing to eat ;ind sleep in, tind 
give him shelter in the storm, which etuties tipon hint hni 
seldom, and never in a pitiless sha|)e. d'he society tjf his 
friends he enjoys in the open air, and he iu‘Vt;r furnislies 
his house for their reception or for display. d1ie peasantry 
of India, in consetjuence of living and talking so much in 
the open air, have all stentoritin voices, whi<‘h they find it 
exceedingly difficult to modulate it) our taste wlieti tliey 
come into our rooms. 

Another thing in this part of India strikes a traveller 
from other parts— the want of groves of fruitdrees around 
the villages and along the roads. In every other part n{ 
India he can at every stage have his tents pitched in a 
grove of mango-trees, that defend his follower.^ from the 

» This is quite true. The rural papuklioa want two tlungi, first a 
light assessment, secondly the minimum of official interference. They 
^ do not care a straw who the ruler is, and they like best that ruler, ht 

^ his name or nationality what it may, who worries them kmt, mil ukm 

least money from them. 

Goldsmith, The Hermit (in Chap. VIII. of the Vkarof Wake^ 

iUhL) 
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•dire<'t rays of the sun in the claytiiuc, and froni the ('{>ld 
dews at ; but in the district above Agra, lie may go 

for ten niarc'hiss without getting the shelter of a grovt* in 
oneJ 'Fhc Sikhs, tite Manlthas, the Jats, and the Pathans 
destroyed them all during tlie disorders attending tin; 
decline of the Muhaniinadan empire ; and they have never 
been renewed, l)eeause no man (’ould feel se<‘ure that they 
would be suffered to stand ten years. A Mindoo believes 
that his soul in the next world is benefited by the blessings 
and grateful feelings of those of his fellowHTeatures who 
unmolested cat the fruit and enjoy the shade of the trees 
he has planted during his sojourn iti this world : and, 
luiless lie can feel assured that the traveller and tlie pulilie 
in general will be jiermitted to d(^ so, he (*an have no hope 
of any permanent benefit from his good work. It might 
as well be eut dow’n as pass into the hands of anotluT 
person wiio luul no feeling of interest in the eternal n-pose 
of the soul of tlie planter. 'That person ivould liimself 
liave no advantage in th(‘ lU'xt w*orld from giving tlie fruit 
and the slauh* of tlu‘ tret‘s to tlu* puhlie, sinet* ilu' prayers 
of those who enjoyed them wouhi be olfered for tin* snul 
of the ]ilanter, ami not for his lu‘, therefore, takv*s all 
their advantage to himself in tins wtuid, ami the planter 
and the publif^ are defratitle<L Our (loviTimient thought 
they had clone enough to emanirage the removal of these 
groves, when by a regulation tliev gave to tint privsenl 
U‘ssees of villages the ]>rivilege of jilantiug them them- 
selves, or {lernntting others to plant them t but where they 
held tlveir least‘s for a term of only fn'e years, of course 
they would lie unwilling to plant them. I'hey miglit lose 
their lease when the term expired, or forfeit it liefore ; and 
the siieeessor would have the land on which the trees 
stood, and would be able to exclude the public, if not the 
proprietor, frotn tire enjoyment of any of their advantages. 
Our (k)vernmciU has, in effect, during the thirty -five years 

^ droves are still Kcnrce in the Agra country, hut much planting has 
■been done on the roads. 
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that it has held the dominion of the Nhjrth \\”c.stoni 
Provinces,^ prohibited the planting; of inangi) gix)ve.s, whik,* 
the old ones are every year disappearing. ( h\ the resump- 
tion of rent-free lands, even the ground on which the finest 
of these groves stand has been recklessly resumed, and tlic 
proprietors told me that tliey may keep the trees they liave, 
but cannot be allowed to renew tluan* as the lain Is ari" 
l)ecome the property of (Jovernment. 11u‘ lands of groves 
that have beiai the pride of families for a eentury arul a 
half have been thus resumed. iUivcvnmcni is mil aware 
of the irreparable mi.schief they do the country they 
govern by such measures," 

^ (Jorakhpur, Azaiugarh, nn«l some (lisUtd s. {uriniiig half of 
the oM province of Oinlh, were ceded !>y the nder ot < >n«lh in tSoi, 
and were long kiU)\vn as the Ceded Crovinces. The weslrrn distrieN 
of the North-Western Provinces, kmivvn as the Conquered Provinces, 
were taken from the .Manithasin US05, ‘I'ik' Pruviiu*c of Uenates 

became British territory in 1775. hill distih is of tlic Kuniauri 

Division were annexed in i8l6, at tlie close of the w.ir witli Xepa!. 

- The author’s vcnuivks are not readily inUdhgibh* to leaders 
unversed in the technicalities of Indian revenue adininiaratiotu d'lH? 
author writes on the assumption ilmi (hivernment was the propiirtof 
of the soil. While he was writings the settlements under Kegulalton 
IX. of 1833 were in progress. These seulcmenls, m’ icveime tami tacts, 
were ordinarily sanctioned for {leriods of thirty yearn, and the 
landholders, whom the author calls ** Icssecsd* have gradually changed 
into “ p’^^phetors,” with full power over their laml, subject only to 
the State lien for the laml revenue, ami tti the laws of inheritance and 
succession. The ** resumption of rent-free lantln '’.Himpiy mcaiw the 
sulijection of those lands to the payment of land revenue* It is 
inaccurate to say that the lands are become ‘‘ tlic property tjf Covern- 
meut ” l)y reason of their being assesHcth Even when land generally 
was regarded as the property of the Slate, and the landhohlers were 
considered to be only lessees, no objection would have iRten made to 
the planting of groves if payment of the land revenue had been Ciui- 
tinued for the planted area as for cultivated land. Since laniltiohkrt 
have been recognized as proprietors, there is nothing to prevent them 
planting as much land as they like with trees, though the Suite hiw 
not always been willing to exempt the whole planted area from 
assessment. No one ever objected to the renewal of tree» except on 
the ground that the area under trees miglu be excluded from fiwieis- 
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On inv way hark from Meerut, nfler liu' ronversalinn 
ulia'ady related with the fanner of the small village 
p, 52), my tents were rate dav ])it(’he(h in the inontli <4' 

1 teetanher, amidst smm' very fme garden tndlivation in tlie 
dislriet of Ahgarh and in tin* eveiting I \valke«lonl as usual 
tohavi* Mune talk with the peasantry. I e-am«’ to a neigh 
houring well at wliieh four jiair <if hitlloi'ks were employed 
%vatering tlie sunanuuling fields of wheal for the market, ant! 
vegetahh's for the faiuiii<*s of tht‘ eultivators. lAntr meu 
wert‘ empltnaai at tin* well, and two metre in guiding the 
water into the little embanked Sfjtmres int<i whieli tirey 
divide tlteir iu'lds, 

I siion diseovensl that the* most intelligent eif the hnir 
was a j.ll ; and I liatl a good deal of e<inversation witlr 
him as lu* sUnKj lamling the leather htieki*ts, us the two 
pair <af t»ulloeks on his side of the well drtnv them to the 
top, a distane<‘ of fortv etihits from llte smiaee eaf the water 
hiuteath. 

** Wluj built this Wi’ll ? ’* I hegau. 

It was built by one of my aueestiU's, sj\ generations 

agod* 

** How tnuidt longiU' will it last ? 

**lVn giUierattons mort% I ht»pe ; for it is now just as 
good as wltiUi first made. It is eif ‘pakkA ’ fjriekH witlHiut 
mortar raanentd’ ‘‘ 

mtmt, Kctr tminy yratn isva dm (awminuau of halia bits hecu moni 
anxknw to tit-r-pkniling, and luw wuKtionist trry lihernl 

nik’H ri^HjMnUing thf iwomption of grove land from a?4scvinient U) lan«l 
revcfutc?! or rimg ns ihe luiihor enlb it* I1te (fovernmeru of the 
Nwth-WrMem IVovineoH and Oudh in ecrtninly ,m»t mm lirtlik* Ut 
reproach for Indifirrems’ |o the value of groven. KnoomniH |trogre?4H 
In the planllag «^f rtaid avemien has also tH?rn made, The defirlenry 
of trees In die country nhout Agm In partly due to nature. Much of 
the ground In mi up hy ravines ftml i« unfavourable for planting, 

* The Aligarh district lie^ to the north ami ertni of the Madmr^^ 
diitrict. The fort of Aligarh h ftfty-fivc milw m^rth of Agra, and 
•eighty»f«ur miles wnith-ea^t of Delhi* 

® hakkft here nicaui ** burned in a kiln/* m diatingtilihcd from 
«*stm.driedd» 
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How many waterings do you give ? ” 

“If there should be no rain, we shall require to give the 
land six waterings, as the water is sweet ; had it been 
brackish four would do. Brackish water is l)eUer tor wheal 
than sweet water; but it is not so good for vegetables or 
sugar-cane.” 

“ How many ‘ bighas’ arc watered from tins well ?” 

“We water twenty ‘bighas,’ or one hundred and five 
‘jaribs/ from this wcll.”^ 

“ And you pay the ( Jovernment how nuieli ? ” 

“ One hundred rupees, at the rate of five nip<*es the 
l)igha. But only the five immediately around the well are 
mine, the rest belong to others.” 

“But the well belongs to you ; and I sujipose you gel 
from the proprietors of the other fifteen something for your 
water ? ” 

“ Nothing. I'here is more water for my five biglias, and I 
give them what they require gratis ; tliey acknowledge tltal 
it is a gift from me, and that is all I want.” 

“ And what docs the land beyond the range oi' your watta* 
of the same quality pay ? ” 

“ It pays at the rate of two rupees the lngh;l, anti it is 
with difficulty that they can lie made to pay that. WattT, 
sir, is a great thing, and with that and manure we get good 
crops from the land.”” 

“ How many returns of the seed ?” 

“ From these twenty bighds with six waterings, and erms 
ploughing, and good manure, wc contrive to get twenty 
returns that is, if Hod is pleased with us and blesses our 
efforts.” 

1 The “ bigha ” is the unit of superficial land measure, varying, but 
often taken as five-eighths of an acre. The **jar!b” k a smaller 
measure. 

- The rules now in force require assessing officers to make Rllowancc 
for permanent improvements, such as the well descrilwd In the text, so 
as to give the fair benefit of the improvement to the maker, In the 
early settlements this important matter was commonly neglected 
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“ And you tuaintuin your fanuly <*rtinfort.ihly out i»f the 
rotiirn from your Ih «' ? '* 

If they were mine I t'ouhl ; !>tii w<* had two oi thn‘e 
lad seasruis s(‘ven yrar> ai;fn ami I was ol»li|^ed to horruw 
eightv ru|t«'us from our hanker at twenty four per eent., for 
the sulwistenee n( my famiU. I h.ive hardly hetai able to 
pay him the iinerest with all 1 « an earn hy my iahour, and 
1 now serve' him tipon two rupees a month.'' 

“ Hut that is fuU enouyjr to maintain ytm atid yoin 
fatnily ?” 

No : but hf' only laspiirrs my servirS's fi?r half the d.ty, 
and during the other halt I work with others in get emmgh 
ha* them.*’ 

And when do \ou expec t to pay off ycuir debt ?“ 

( hk! only kmnvs : if 1 exert niysrlh and keep a good 
*ntyat ‘ ipure mind or intentions), he will enabh* me or my 
ehildren to do so anne day or other. In llu* imantime la* 
ims tny five highUs of land in mortgage, and f serve him in 
the eultivation.” 

‘'Hut timter ihosi^ imstoutme., von esmUl smels ventme 
to demand something from the propriiiors ttf the other 
fifteen luglrls for tin* wati r t»f your well ? 

Never, sir ; it would he sail! all over the ronntry tltat 
such an one sold Chars water hu* lus neightmurs’ fielils^ aiul 
I simuki heasliained to show my faee. ’riuntgh poor, and 
oldigiHl to work hard, and serve ollters, I have still too 
muelt pride for that/* 

I low many Imlloeks nw rninired for the tillage of ihese 
twenty bigluls watereil from your well ? *' 

”*rhese eight Imlloeks do all the work; they are dear 
now. 'Him was purehaseit the other day on the death of 
the old <me, for iwenty'-stx rupees. M1iey eost about fifty 
riipecfi a pair ■■ the late famine has nuuie them dear.” * 

“What did the well eosi in making?” 

^ Tolerable killiK^ks, fa for use at the well an*! bi the pk'High, weukl 
now coit much more. Thin eonvrr^iuhm apuciirt li» hfivc litkert place Iti 
the year 1839. The famine atimletl to thal of 1837-= 8, 
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“ I have heard that it cost about one hundred and twenty 
rupees ; it would cost about that stun to make mie of this 
kind in the present day, not more.*’ 

“Flow long have the families oi' your caste been seitied 
in these parts ? ” 

“About six or seven generations ; the country had before 
been occupied by a peasantry the Ralar caste. Our 
ancestors came, built up mud fortifieations, dug wells, and 
brought the country under eultivation ; it had In'en reduccfl 
to a waste ; for a long time we were ohligi'd to follow tlic 
plough with our swords by our sides, am! our friends 
around us with their matchlot'ks in their IkukI, and their 
matches liglited.” 

“ Did the water in your well fail tluring the late seasons 
of drought?’’ 

“ No, sir, tlie water of this well never fails,” 

“ Then how did bad seasons affect you ? ” 

“ My l:)ullocks all died one after the other fn^m want of 
fodder, and I had not the means to till my lands : subsist 
ence became dear, and to maintain my family, I was 
obliged to contract the debt for which my lands are now 
mortgaged. I work hard to get them btu'k, and, if I <lo tua 
succeed, niy children will, I hope, with tlie blessing of 
God.’ 1 

The next morning 1 went on to Kflkil, fifteen miles : and 
finding tents, people, and cattle, without a tree to shelter 
them, I was much pleased to see in my neighhourliood a 
plantation of mango and other fruitdrees, ft luad, I was 
told, been planted only three years ago by Hinlman and 
Motiram, and I sent for them, knowing that they would be 
pleased to have their good work noticed by any European 
gentleman. The trees are now covered witli cones of 

^ ' This conversation gives a very vivid and truthful picture of rural 
life in Northern India. Most revenue ofTicers have held similar ctm* 
versations with rustics, but the author is almost the only writer on 
Indian affairs who has perceived that exact notes of casual chatfi in the 
fields would be found interesting and valuable. 
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thatch to slielter them from the frost Hie nierclianls 
came, evidently mticli pleased, and 1 had a good deal of 
talk with tlieni. 

“AVho planted this new grove? 

“ We jilanted it three years ago.” 

“ What did your well cost you, and how many trerss have 
you ? ” 

We have about four hundred trees, and the well has 
cost us two hundred riqiees, and will cost us two hundred 
more.” 

Dow long will you require to water them ? ” 

We shall retjuire to water the mango and other large 
trees ten or twelve years ; hut Iheorangt^ pomegranate, and 
other small trees will always ref|uin,‘ watering.” 

What (juantity of ground <lo th<’ trees o<*rupy ?” 

‘^'Fhey ocaaipy twenty two Muglnis’of one hundreti and 
five ^janhs.’ We place them all twelve yards from each 
other, that is, the large trees ; and the small tnu's \\‘v plan! 
l)etwe(,'n them.” 

“ I low (lid you get the land?" 

“We werc‘ many years trying in vain tt> get a grant from 
the govenmuaU thrmigh tin* <‘oIlectoi' ; at last wt' got hnn 
to Certify on paper that, if the lamlholdiT wuuhl gi\e us 
land to plant our grove upon, tin* government would have 
no ohjeetiom We induced tile lamiholtler, who is a <'on 
stitueul of ours, to grant us t!u* laml ; and we made mtr 
well, and planted our tias's.” 

**Vou have done a good thing ; what reward do you 
expeet ? ” 

“ We hope that tlujse who vwpy the shade, tlie water, 
and the fruit, will think kimlly of us when we are gone. 
The names of tlie great men who tmili the castles, palaces, 
and Uimlis at Delhi and Agra liave heen almost all forgoiieig 
Iieeause no one enjoys any atlvanlagc from tliem ; but the 
names of those w!io planted the few mango grovi'S we sec 
arc still remcmtmrtsl and l>lessecl by nil who' eat of iheir 
fruit, sit in. their shade, and drink of their water, from 
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whatever part of the world they eonie. l^’.ven the iMiropeati 
gentlemen reniemlier their names with kindness ; iruieed, 
it was at the suggestion of a luiro|)ean gentleman, wlio was 
passing this place many years ago, and talking wiili us as 
you are now, that we commenc'cd this grove. * Lor>k over 
this plain,’ said he ; D't has been all denuded of the fua* 
groves with which it was, no doubt, oikh,' studded ; tianigli 
it is toleraldy well cultivated, tlie traveller finds no sladter 

in it from the noonday sun -even the birds seem to have 

deserted you, liecause you refuse them tlie haludations they 
find in other parts of India.’ \Ve told Iiim that we wouhl 
have the grove jilanted, and we have (hme so : and we 
hope God will bless our undertaking.” 

‘‘The difficulty of getting land is, I suppose, the reason 
why more groves are not jilanted, ntnv that property is 
secure ? ” 

“ How could men ])lant without feeling seizure of tin* 
land they planted upon, and when government would not 
guarantee it? The landholder could guarantin* it cmly 
during the five years of lease;' and, if at the end < if that 
time government should transfer the U‘ase of tlu* i’state to 
another, the land of the grove wotild he Iransferrtsl witli it. 
We plant not for worldly or immediate pmhts, hut for the 
benefit of our souls in the next worhl for the prayers 
those who may derive benefit from our works wlten we are 
gone. Our landholders are good men, and will never 
resume the lands they have given us ; and if tlte lands tie 
sold at auction by government, or transferred to others, we 
hope the certificate of the collector will protect us from his 
grasp.” ^ 

“You like your present government, do you not?” 

“We like it much. There has never been a government 
that gave so much .security to life and property ; all we 
want is a little more of public service, and a little more of 

' The early settlements were made for short terms. 

® The certificate would not be of much avail in a civil court. 
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trade ; but we have no cause to coin[>lain ; it is rnir own 
fault if we are not happy.” 

‘Mhit 1 have been told that the peojile find the returns 
froin the soil diminishing, and attrilnite it to the |)erjury 
that takes phu'c in our courts occasionally.” 

‘^'Fhat, sir, is no doubt true; there has })een a manifest 
falling off in the returns ; and people everywhere think that 
you make too miu^h use of the Koran and tlie <kmge.s 
water in your courts. God does not like to hear lies told 
upon one or otlier, and we are apt to think tliat we are all 
punished for the sins of those who tell them. May we ask, 
sir, what office you hold ? ” 

‘Mt is my offu'e to do the work which God assigns to me. 
in this world.” 

“'Fhe work of God, sir, is the greatest of all works, ami 
tliostj are fortunate who are clioscn to <lo it.” 

'Fheir res})e('t for me evidently in(*rease<l when they look 
me for a (fairgyman. I was dn'ssed in blat'k. 

In the first plav'e, it is my duty to t(‘ll you that God 
<,loes not punisli tht^ innocent for the. guilty, and tluit the 
perjury in courts has nothing to do with the dimimuion of 
returns from the soil. ^VIuaa* you ajiply water and mamtrt', 
and alternate your <*n^ps, you always gta good returns, d(^ 
you not ? ” 

*^Very good reUirns ; but we have had several !ku! 
seasotis that have c'arried away llu! greater pari of our 
population ; hut a small }H>rti<m of our lamlscan he irrigated 
for want of wells, mul had no rain for two m three 
years, or hardly any in due seasem ; and it was tliis 
defitacncy of raht which the petiple thought it chastisement 
from heaven,” 

** but the wells were not dried up, were they?” 

« No.” 

*L\nd tin* people whose fields they watered Itad good 
returns, and liigh prices for produce?” 

**Yes, tltey had; l>ut their cattle died for want of food, 
for there was no grass anywhere to he fcnuKl” 
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Still they were better off than thost* who IkmI no wells 
to draw water from for their fields ; and tin.! only way to 
provide against such evils in future is to ha\a* a widl for 
every field. God has given yon the fields, and he lias 
given you the water; and when it docs not come from the 
clouds, you must draw it from your wells.' i 

^'True, sir, very true ; but the |)eoti!c are very poor, and 
have not the means to form the wells they re(|uire.‘' 

“And if they borrow the money from yon, you rliarge 
them with interest ? 

“From one to two per cent, a month axa'ording to their 
character and circumstances, hut interest is very often 
merely nominal, and wc arc in nmst c!ases glad to gii hark 
the principal alone.’’ " 

“And \vhat security have you for the IukI of your grcive 
in case the landholder .shoull change his miml or <lie and 
leave sons not so well disposed.” 

“In the first place, we hold his bonds for a ilelii of nine 
thousand rupees which he owes us, and whieli sw. have no 
hopes of his ever paying. In the next, we have on stampe<l 
paper his deed of giff, in whiedt he declares tliat he has 
given us the land, and that he and his heirs for ever sliall 
be bound to make good the rents, should government sell 
the estate for arrears of revenue. W'e wanted him to wriu* 
this document in the regular form of a deed of sale : hut 
he said that none of his ancestors had ever yet sold iluaV 
lands, and that he would not be the first to disgr;u'e his 
family, oi record their disgrace on stamped pa|ier it 
should, he was resolved, be a deed of gift.” 

“But, of course, you prevailed upon him to take the 
price ? ” 


“Yes, we prevailed upon him to take two hundred 
rupees for the land, and got his receipt for the mine ; 
indeed, it is so mentioned in the deed of gift ; but still the 


The Aligarh district is now irrigated by canals 
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landlord, who is a near relation of the late chief of I hitnls 
would persist in having the paper made out as a deed, nut 
of sale, l)Ut of gift, (lod knows whether, after all, our 

grove will be secure- we must run the risk now we have 

begun upon it.’^ 
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Public Spirit of the Ilintloos— Tan: Cultivation aiul Suggestions for 
extending it. 

I MAY here be pormittctl to intrcxluee as Homething 
germane to the matter of the foregoing clmpter a ret'ollee 
tion of Jul)bulpore, altlKKigh we are now far past tluU 
locality. 

My tents are pitched where they have f)fien beeti Indore, 
on the verge of a very large and Ixuiutifnl tank in a fine 
grove of mango-trees, and close to a handsome temple. 
There are more handsome temples and Inuldings for 
accommodation on the other side of the lank, but lliey arc 
gone sadly out of repair. 1'he bank all routul this noble 
tank is beautifully ornamented by line banyan and pifKil 
trees, between which and the water’s edge intervene 
numerous clusters of the graceful bavnl>oo. d'hesc w‘{>rks 
were formed about eighty years ago Ijy a res|)e(,:table agri 
cultural capitalist who resided at this place, and died atjcmt 
twenty years after they were completed. No relation of 
his can now be found in the district, and not one in a 
thousand of those who drink of the water or cat of tlie 
fruit knows to whom he is indebted There are round the 
place some beautiful “bilolis,” or large wells with flights of 
stone steps from the top to the water’s edge, imbedded in 
clusters of beautiful trees. They were formed about the 
same time for the use of the public by men whose grand- 
children have descended to the grade of cultivators of the 
soil, or belted attendants upon the present native collectors, 

^ Chapter XIV of Vol II of original edition* 
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without the means of repairing any of the injury whirh 
time is inflicting upon these nuignifa'cnl works. ’I'hree nv 
four young pipal-trces have l>egun to spread tiieir delicaU: 
braiK'hes anti pale green leaves rustling in the !)ree/.e fnuii 
the dome of this fine tcnijile; which these infant Hereuleses 
hold in their deadly grasp and doom to inevitable destrue 
tion. Pigeons de[)osit the seeds of the pipaltrec, on wluVh 
they chiefly feed, in the crevices of liuildings. 

No Hindoo dares, and no Christian or Muhammadan 
will condescend to lo[) off the heads of these young trees, 
and if they did, it would only put off the evil and inevitalfli^ 
day; for sut'h are the vital powers of their nH)ts, when they 
have once penetrated deeply into a building, tlial they will 
send out tlieir branches again, cut tliem off as id\en as you 
may, and carry on their internal allax'k with undiininished 
vigour. 

No wonder tliat superstition should have eonse<'rated 
this tree, <lelica,t,e and l>eau{iful as it is, to the go<!s. The 
pala<‘e, the eastU\ tlu! tcanple, and llu* tomb, all those 
works wlu<'!i man is most proud to raise to sjiread and to 
perpetuate liis natne. ('rumble to dust beneath her withering 
grasp. She rises trinmphant <n'er them all in her lofty 
lieanty, bearing high in air amidst her light green foliage 
fragments of the wret'k she has made, to show the nothing' 
ness of maifs gr<.‘atest efforts. 

Whilt; sitting at my lent door look it jg out upon this 
heautiful sliect of water, and upon all the noble works 
around tne, I thought of the <*harge, so tifieti made against 
the peopli' of this fme land, of the total want of //Mr 
s//r/f among them, by those who have spent their Indian 
days in the busy t'ourts of law, and still more busy com 
merdal esiabiishnumts of our great mctro[H)lis, 

If by the term |niblt(' spirit be meant a dispoHilion on 
the part of individuals to sat'rifice their own enjoyments, 
or their own means of enjoyment for the common good, 
there is |ierhaps no people in the world among whom it 
abounds so much as aiuung the people of India. Id live 
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in the grateful recollections of their cuuntryinen for Ixunfits 
conferred upon them in great works of ornament and utility 
is the study of every Hindoo of rank aiul |a*opertyd Sueli 
works tend, in his opinion, not only to .sprca<l and per- 
petuate his name in this world, InU, through the good 
wishes and prayers of those who are hendlUai hy them, to 
secure the favour of the Deity in the next. 

i!\ccording to their notions, every dro|) of rain water or 
dew that falls to the ground from the green leaf of a fruit 
tree, planted by them for tlu^ (‘(unmon good, proves a 
refreshing draught for their souls in the next (world]. 
When no descendant remains to pour the funeral libations 
in their name, the water from the trees they have |)lanied 
for the pul)lic good is destined to supply its place. l‘Aa‘ry* 
thing judiciously laid out to promote the happiness of their 
fellow-creatures will in the next wt)rld l>e repaid to them 
tcnfoldJ)y the Deity. 

In marching over the country in the hot seasorg we every 
morning find our tents pitched on the green sward amid 
beautiful groves of fruit-tree>s, with wells of *‘|)akka ” (brick 
or stone) masonry, built at great expense, and (‘ontaining 
the most delicious water; but how few of us evt*r dream 
of asking at whose cost the treCvS that aflbrd us and <mr 
followers such agreeable shade were planted, or the wells 
that afford us such copious streams of fine water in the 

midst of dry, arid plains were formed -we go on enjoying 

all the advantages which arise from the mi>k pNi^ik spirit 
that animates the people of India to benevolent exertions, 
without once calling in question the truth of the assertion 
of our metropolitan friends that ^Hhe people of India have 
no public spiritd^ 

Manmor, a respectable merchant of Mirzapore, who 
traded chiefly in bringing cotton from the valley of the 
Nerbudda and Southern India through Jubbulpore to Mir- 
zapore, and in carrying back sugar and spices in return, 
learning how much travellers on this great road suffered 
* This proposition is too genemL 
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from the want of water near the I liliya pass, under the 
Vinclhya range of hills, conimenoed a work to remedy the 
evil in 1822. Not a drop of wholesome water was to 1 h‘ 
found within ten miles of the bottom of the pass, whert^ 
tlie laden bullocks were ol)Hged to rest during the hot 
months, when the greatest thoroughfan^ always took pla<s*. 
Mamntjr commenced a large tank and garden, and had 
laid out about twenty thousand rupees in the work, when 
he died. His son, l.alu Manmdr, completed the wm’k 
soon after his father’s death, at a cost of eighty tliousand 
rupees more, that' travellers might enjoy all the advajUages 
that his good old father had henevcdcntly intended for 
them. The tank is very large, always full of fine water 
even in the driest part of the dry season, with fiights of 
steps of cut freestone from the water’s edge to the U>p all 
round. A fine garden and shrubbery, with temples aiul 
buildings for a('(M)nnno(lations, are atta<'hed, with an estal) 
lishment of j)eoplc to attend and ki‘ep tlnan in order.* 

All the eoimtry around this nmgniiuH’ut work was a 
<lrt:ary solitmU' tluu'e was not a human halntation within 
many mih'S on any side. 'Pens of thotisaiuls wh{> passtnl 
this n)ad i‘very year wert* blessiitg the natne of the tttan wlto 
had (‘rented it when* it was so mueh watUed, when tlte new 
road from the Nt‘rlmdda to Mirzapon* was mad(‘ by thi‘ 
british (hmmmu'itt to <U‘stvnd some leu tniles tollu* norlh 

^ The (UHya, or llaliya, Pass is near the tewtt t>f the srune natnr in 
the Mii/?l|nir district, mites suutlewest t>r Mitv.iijmr, A !»ilingnal 
iitHcriptinn, in luiglish amt Hindi, on 11 large slab cm the hank cd' tfu* 
river, recends the capture of the fciit tif Blulphri in tHii Ijy the 21st 
Regiment Native Infantry. Tim tank dencrihed in the tent in at 
Diblidr, 12 inileH mnith of Haliyji, and is 430 feet long by 35a bumd. 
The full mnne of tin* builder is SilinUn Nityak Mllnindr, whf» was the 
head of the Hanjilm wewlmnis c>f Mir/alpun The inKeri|ition on Iuh 
tem|ile h dated 33 February, 1K25, A.m ** I suppose,” remarkH Cun- 
ningham, “ that the vagrant instinct of the old Banjitra preferred t 
jungle site. Xo d<mbt he gert the ground cheap; and from thiH vantage 
point he wm aide to supply Mir/ 4 pur with both wockI and charecad.” 
(Afr/mil ,V/rnr/ AV/ecA, vot, Ksi, p.p, I3I«12S4 
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of it. As many miles were saved in the distance By tlu* 
new cut, and the passage down mad(i com[)ara.tively c*as}^ at 
great cost, travellers forsook the Miliya road, and poo!* 
Manmor’s work became (!om})arati\-ely us<.!less. I l>rong!it 
the work to the notice of Lord Wdlliam Beidinck, who, in 
passing Mirzapore some time after, stait for the son, and 
conferred upon him a rich dri‘ss of lamour, of whic*h !u‘ has 
ever since been extremely proiuld 

Hundreds of works like this are undertaken every year 
for the benefit of the public l)y benevolent and unosten- 
tatious individuals, who look for their reward, not in tlu* 
applause of newspapers and pul)li<' nieelings, Imt in tht! 
grateful prayers and good wislies of those who are hciiehted 
by them ; and in the favour of the Dinty in tlu'Ucxt world, 
for benefits conferred upon his ('reatures in this.* 

What the people of India want is not publie spirit, for 
no men in the world have more of it tluin the Hindoos, 
l)ut a disposition on the part of private individuals to coin- 

' The new road passes through the Kalra Pass, 'flu* pass 7 'fti 
Dibhor and Haliya, wdiich the author calls the I Ullya Pass, is properly 
called the Kerahi (Ivcrai) Pass. Both oUl and new roads are iu»w 
little used. The construction of railways has altogether cttangcal the! 
course of trade, and Cawnpore has risen on the ruins of M ir/.apinv 
Lain, Nayak’s ‘^grandson, died in comparative obscurity stnuc yeArn 
ago, and only a few female relatives remain to represent the famiiy--*a 
striking example, if one were needed, of the instability of Oriental 
fortunes.” {ArcJusol, SurtK vol. xxi, p. 124, qmihtg (AnAif^rn) 
Within a few miles of Gosalpur, at the village of Talwfi, which 
stands upon the old high road leading to Mirzapure, is a still more 
magnificent tank with one of the most beautiful temples in India, all 
executed two or three generations ago at the expense of two or three 
lakhs of rupees for the benefit of the public, by a very worthy man, 
who became rich in the service of the former government, 1 1 is 
descendants, all save one, now follow the plough ; and that one hai a 
small rent-free village held on condition of appropriating the renti to 
the repair of the tank. [W. IL S,] 

The name Talwa is only the rustic way of pronouncing ** 
meaning the tank. Gosalpur iS nineteen miles north-east of Jabalpur# 
Two or three lakhs of rupees were then (in eighteenth century) worth 
about ;^22,ooo to ;£‘33 ,ooo sterling. 
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hiiic their efforts and nujnns in effeoting great ohjeets for 
the |>ul)lie good. With this dis|>osition they will !>e, itt 
time, inspired under our rule, when tlu* enemies of all 
settled governments may permit us to divert a little of our 
intelleet and our revenue from tlte duties of war to tltrise of 
j)eaee. * 

In the year 1H29, while I held the civil chargi* of the 
district of Juhhulpore^ in this valley of the NcThudda, I 
<!aused an estimate to be made of the pu!)li<‘ works of 
utility and ornament it contained, d'he po[?ul*ition of tlte 
district at tliat time amounted to 500,000 souls, distrihuted 
among 4,053 occupied towns, villages and hamlets. 
There were? 1,000 villages more which had fornieiiy bciUt 
occupied, hut were then deserte<L 'There were 2,288 tanks, 
209 “baohs,” or large w<‘IIs with fliglUs of st<‘ps {‘^tending 
from tht‘ to|) down to the water when in its ]ow(‘st stage ; 
1,560 wells lined with bri(’k and stone, <*cmettted witli 
lim(.‘, hut witlioui stairs; 360 Hindoo temples. a.nd 22 Mir 
hammadan mostiues. 'I'he estimated <'osi of these works in 
grain at (lie presiait priee, had the labeiir been paid in kind 
at lh(‘ oriiinary rate was K8(),6f>,043 (Ae86(),6o4 sterling).' 

^ hnUa, escept. tm lh«! frutUicjs, lias lusa at sian* 185H, and 

much rcvciuu! has hetm spnU on the tUttics of jicacc, hut the power ot 
comirmiuiou for public oi»jivls has tlcvrlopch among ilm muives u> a 
less tlcgnr than the author smns to h.ive expected, though mmic 
tlevelopment muhmbtedly has taken place. 

” In tlm original edition these Htaiistie^ are given in wonls* 
figures have been used in this edition ns being more readily graH|)«i* 
The (1H70) gives the following llgmes j—Aiea t>f district, 

4,26t H(juarc miles; popnhuhm, 620,201; villagcM, 2.707; wells in 
SfS^S* (iitidtiYr figures apparently inehtdc wells of tdl 

kinds, and do not reckon hamlets sepamtely. Welts arc, of course, 
an ulwolule neewHsity, and their eonsUucl ion could not be avohlcd in a 
country occupied by a tixed popuhumn. The nnml>er of tcmpIcH ami 
mosques wan very small for so large a population. Many of ilmtankM, 
ttm, arc ImlinpenHably necessary for watering tlte cattle emplvtyed in agri^ 
cnluire, The ** I»IoIIh ntay fairly Ik? reckoned m the fruit of the 
pulilic «|>irit of indivkUmk. This chapter m a reprint of a paper 
entitled ** On the Tuldlc Spirit of the UimkHis.” liil»Ik>graphy. 
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The labourer was estimated to be paid at the rate of 
about two-thirds the (piantity of corn he would get in iMig* 
land if paid in kind, and <‘orn sells here at about one thinl 
the price it fetches in average seasons in I’nigland. In 
Europe, therefore, these works, sujiposing the labour i‘(|uaily 
efficient, would have cost at least four times tlu* sum here 
estimated; and such works formed by private! individuals 
for the public good, without any view whatever to return in 
profits, indicate a very high degree ptiMic spirif. 

The whole annual rent of the lands of this district 
amounts to 1^650,000 sterling), that is, 500,000 

demandable by the government, and 150,000 hy tlms<‘ 
who hold the lands at lease immediaUdy uneler govi^rn 
ment, over and above wliat may he e'onsidered as the iirofUs 
of their stock as fanners, 'rhese works nuist, tluTefnre, 
have cost about thirteen tinu's the amount of the annual 
rent of the whole of the lands of the district, or tlu’ whole 
annual rent for above thirteen years.’ 

But I have not included the groves of mango and 
tamarind, and other fine trees with whi(ii the district 
abounds. Two-thirds of the towns and villages are im- 
bedded in fine groves of these trees, mixed with the banyan 
{Ficus Indica) and the pipal {Ficus rcUgma). 1 am sorry 
they were not numbered ; but I should estimate them at 
three thousand, and the outlay upon a mango grove is, on 
an average, about four hundred rupees. 

The groves of fruit-trees |)lanted hy individuals for tlie 

' The Cazetieer states that in 1868-69 the lanibrevciute wan 
^1^5>705434» compared with ^500,000 in the author’s time. It Imi 
since been largely enhanced. The IeH.sees (ssamindilrf) have now In- 
come proprietors, and the land-revenue, according to the rule In force 
for many years past, should not exceed half the estimated profit rental 
The early settlements were made in accordance with the theory of 
native governments that the land is the property of the State, and that 
the lessees are entitled only to subsistence, and a imtll percentage sa 
payment for the trouble of collection from the actual cultivators# The 
author’s estimate gives the aamtnd^rs only ilths* or of the profit 
rental. 
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iLsc of the public, without any view to a return in profit, 
would in this district, according to this t‘stiniate, fiavi* cost 
twelve hlkliH [12,00,000] more, or alnml twha.* the amount 
of the annual rent of the whoU^ of the lands. It shcmld 
he remarked that the whole of these works had been 
formed under former governments. Ours was establishial 
in the year 1817.^ 

1110 Upper Dofiband the l)t‘lh{ Icrritories were demaled 
of their trees in the ivars that attended tlie decline and fall 
of the Muhammadan emj>ire, and the rise and progress of 
the Sikhs, Jats, and Marathas in that quarter. 'Fhese 
lawless freebooters soon swept all the groves from the fat!e 
of every country they oc('upied with their troo|)s, attd they 
never attemptecl to renew them or encourage the renewal. 
We have not been much more sparing ; and the ftnest 
groves of fruit trees have everywlu're been re<*kiessly swept 
down by our barrack- innslers to furnish fiu‘1 for their brick- 
kilns ; and I am afraid little or no encouragement is given 
for planting others to supply their place in those parts t>f 
India where they are most wanted. 

We have a regulation authori/ing tin* lessee of a villagtr 
to i>lanl a grove in his grounds, but where the settlements 
of the land-revenue have been for short periods, as in al! 
Upper and Uentral India, this autluaity is by i^o means 
suffu!ient t() induce them to invest their property in such 
works. It gives no suffieient guaranltHi that tlie lessee for 
the next settlement shall resped a grant made by liis pre 

^ Tht* pceple of tlw JaUalpuv tlistriei snunt have Iwca very cliflereni 
fnan those of the rest of hitlia if ihey plnuletl their groves solely for 
the public heneht. The olitor has never known the fruit, not to 
mention the tiiuhcr ami tirewooil, of a gnwe to In* availalilc ffsr the use 
of the general jiublle. Universal custom uIIowh all ouners to use the 
Hhade of any esttblished grove, hut the fruit Is alwayn jealoujily guarded 
and gathered by the owners. Kven one tree is often the property of 
many iharers, and disputes ah«mt the tllvinion of mangoes and other 
fralti are extremely frequent. The framing of a correct record of 
right! in treeis Is one of the most embarrassing taiks of a revenue 
office*. ^ 
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decessors ; and every grove of inango tn^es rec|uires (aitlay 
and care for at least ten years, 'Huiugh a man destines 
the fruit, the shade, and the water for the tin* pnlilie, 

he requires to feel that it will he held for the puhlie iti his 
name, and by his children and destaaidants, and never he 
exclusively appropriated hy any man in power for his own 
use. 

If the lands were still to helimg to the lessiH* of die 
estate under government, an<l tlie trees only tlie planter 
and his heirs, he to whom the land lielonged might very 
soon render the property in the trees of no value to tfjc 
planter or his heirsd 

If Government wishes the Uf}pi‘r Ihi.llg tlu* Dellu*, 
Mathura, and Agra districts again enriched and cmhellished 
with mango groves, they will not delay to t'onvey this feeling 
to the hundreds, nay, thousands, who would he. willing lo 
plant them upon a single guaraiatis? that the lands upon 
which the trees stand shall he t'onsidered to ht'long to them 
and their heirs as long as these trees stand upon them/'^ 
That the land, the shade, the fruit, and the water will he 
left to the free enjoyment of the puhlie we may take for 
granted, since the good which the jilantcr s sou! is to derive 
from such a work in the next world must de|)end upon their 
being so ; and all that is required to he stipulated in such 
grants is that mango, tamarind, pipal, or 'Miar ” (It*, 
banyan) trees, at the rate of twentydive the IhtgUsh acre, 
shall be planted and kept up in every piece of land granted* 
for the purpose ; and that a well of pakk.l masonry shall 

Under tlie modern system it very ohm happens that the land 
belongs to one party, and the trees to another. Disputes, of mimt% 
■occur, but, as a rule, the rights of the owner of the trecH are not inter- 
fered with by the owner of the land. In thousandsi of such emm both 
parties exercise their rights without friction. a 

^ This sentence shows very clearly how remote the authar*^ 
mind was the idea of private property in land in India, Government 
has long since parted with the power of giving grants such « the 
•author recommends. The Upper Dolib districts of Meerut, Muitffar- 
aiagar, and SahSranpur have now plenty of groves. 
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bt..‘ made for the purpose of watering theiu^ in the smallest, 
as well as in the largest, pieee of ground granted, and ke|>t 
always in repair. 

If tlte grantee fulfd tlie ronditions, he ought, in order to 
eover part of the expense, to l)e permitted to till the land 
under the trees till they grow t{> maturity ami yit'ld their 
fruit ; if he fails, the lands, having i.jeen dec'lared lial)ie to 
resumption, shotdd l)e resumed. 'The perscm solieiting 
such grants should he ref[uired to c'ertify in his apidic’atitm 
that he had already obtained the sanction of the yirestmt 
lessee of the village in which he wishes to havt.t his grova*, 
and for this sanction he woidd, of eourse, have t() pay the 
full value of the land for the i)t‘riod of his lease. \Vhen 
his lease expires, the land in whieh the grov(‘ is jdanted 
would he excluded from the assessment ; and whtsi it is 
considered tliat ev(‘ry good gnwe must cost tin.' |)Ianter 
more than fifty times tiu* annual rent of the land, goviTn- 
imaU may lie satislual that they sianin* ihi^ advanlagt^ to 
their peoph' at a v<‘ry (‘heap rate.^ 

Over and uhove tin* advantage' of fnill, waU'r, and shade 
for the jiuiilie, groves lend miu'h to seeure tlu‘ dis- 

tricts that arc wth stiahh’d willt them from the dreadful 
calamities that in India always atUaid upon (k‘f<aent falls 
of rain in due s<‘ason. d1uw attract tIu* ('loads, and make 
tluan d(‘posil ilieir st(ir<‘s in distrieis that would not other- 
wise he blessed with thent ; and hot and dry (umntries 
<lenuded of their tri‘es, and liy that means de|)rivt*d of a 
great portitm of that moisture to wtiii'h they IkuJ been 
accnistomcd, and whi(*h they nsjuire to support vegetation, 
soon become dreary atul arid wastes. The lighter partieles, 
whidi formed the richest portion of their soil, blow off, and 

^ The emt nfJitabHsliing a gmve vnrkm much according to ctrciim- 
fita^e|, of wlM^he dtHinnce of witter from the Eurfacc h the most 
lm|>ortant. V^ew water is dintant, the C(mt of constmeling and work- 
ing ft well ii very high. Where water k neafi these items of exi'wnscj 
are imall, mi thi roota of ihe trees aoon reach a mol«l stratum, and 
can cliipeiige with Irrigation. 
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leave only the heavy arenaceous })ortion ; and lieiK’c, 
perhaps, those sandy deserts in wiiich are often to he found 
the signs of a population once very dense. 

In the Mauritius, the rivers were found to he diminishing 
under the rapid disappearance of the woods in the interior, 
when government had re(.'ourse to tlie measure of pi-event 
ing further depredations, and they soon rts'overed their 
size. 

The clouds brought u}) from the southern ocean hy the 
south-east trade wind are attiTU'ted, as they pass (>ver tiu' 
island, by the forests in tile interior, and made to drop 
their stores in daily refreshing showers. In many other 
parts of the world governments have now heconu* aware of 
this mysterious provision of nature ; and have adopted 
measures to take advantage of it for tlie benefit of the 
people j and the dreadful .sufferings to which the fieople of 
tliose of our districts, which have been the most denuded 
of their trees, have been of late years exposed from the 
want of rain in due season, may, perhafis, indm-e tnir 
Indian Government to turn its thoughts to the subjecud 

^ The author was, in his appredalum of the valui* of arhoriruluav 
and forest conservancy, far in advance of his Ani^lodnrlian contcmtio* 
raries. A modern meteorologist miglit object to some of hk phraNCology , 
but the substance of his remarks is quite Hound. I lis statemou «»f llir 
ways in which trees benefit climate is incomplete. One importatU 
function performed by the roots of trees is the raising of water from 
the depths below the surface, to be dispersed liy the leaves in the form 
of vapour. Trees act beneficially in many other ways also, which it 
would be tedious to specify. 

The Indian Government long remained blind to the importance of 
the duty of saving the country from denudation. The first forest can»* 
servancy establishments were organized in 1852 for Madras and llurmiu 
and, by Act VII of 1865, the Forest Department was established cm a 
legal basis. Its operations have since been largely extended, am! 
trained foresters are now sent out each year to Indk* The Depart- 
ment at the present time controls many thousand of 

The reader may consult the article Forests ” in Balfwi 
and sundry official reports for further details, 

A yearly grant for arboriculture is now made to every district 
Thousands of miles of roads have been lined with iree% and multi- 
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The province of Malwii, which is hordered by the 
Nerbudcla on the south, CUi/^crfit on the west, Rajputiuia on 
the north, and Allahabad on the east, is said never to havii 
been visited l)y a famine ; and this exem|)tion from so great 
a calamity must arise chiefly from its being so well studded 
witli hills and groves. The natives have a couplet, which, 
like all good coii[)lets on rural sul>jccts, is attri! mted tea 
Sahdeo, one of the five demigod brothers of the Malfab- 
harata, to this effect — “ If it does not thumler on such a 
night, you, father, must go to Mrilwa, and I to (ru/.enlt,*^ 
meaning, “ the rains will fail us here, and wc must go to 
those quarters where they never fail.’^ 

tucles of groves have been establislied both l>y ( ievernment and private 
individuals. The aullior was himself a great lrec*plantcr* lit a lctte*f 
dated 15th December, 1844, he describes tlie nvenue whicli he had 
planted along the road from Maihar to Juluxlpur in 1829 and iH 50, and 
another, 86 miles long, from Jhansl ( Jhat on the Nerhudda t<» t!hak:o 
The trees planlctl were banyan, pipal, mango, tamarind, an»! 
^‘jfunan” Jambohma), He remarks that these trees will last 

for centuries. 
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Cities and Towns, formed by Public; I''sl;ahlishments, dis,ip|K‘nr as 
Sovereigns and Governors change thtdr Abodes, 


On the lyth and i8th,* we went on twenty miles tn 
Palwal/’^ which .stands upon an immense memnd, in some 
places a hundred feet high, formed entirely of tlie dcl>ris of 
old building.s. There are an immense number of fine hriek 
buildings in ruins, hut not one of hriek or stone at present 
inhabited. The place was o)iee evidently under the former 
government the .seat of .some groat puhlie estahlishmenls, 
which, with their followers and dependents, (amslituted 
almost the entire populatio!U d’he oer'usion which keeps 
such establishments at a place no sooner passes away than 
the place is deserted and goes to ruin as a mutter of 
course. Such is the history of Nineveir, Baljylon,'* and 
all cities which have owed their origin and support 
entirely to the public establishments of the sovereign 
any revolution that changed the seat of government de- 
populated a city. 


^ Chapter XV of Vol. 11 of original edition. * * 

^ January, 1836. 

® A small town, forty-one miles south of Delhi, sitanted In the 
Gurgaon district, which is now includctl in the i^anjlb, but wlti, the 
|Uthor’s time, attached to the North-Western Provincet/ town 
is the chief place in the **pargana*’ of the same nggit *.. " 

“ Nineveh is not a well-chosen example, inasmiflni 
due to deliberate destruction, and not to mere dese^Blb'y 
It was deliberately burned and ruined by Nabop<Ml 
Babylon, and his allies shortly after B,c. 6215. 
was gradual. See noie post^ p. 100. ^ \ 
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Sir Hiomias Roe, the amlxrssador of James the First of 
England to the court of Delhi during Uu* reign of Jahangir, 
])assing through some of the old cafiital cities of Soutliern 
India, then deserted and in ruins, writes to tlie Areldhsliop 
of Canterbury a- “ I know not hy what policy tlie Ihnperors 
seek the ruin of all the ancient cities whi(E, were nobly 
built, but now lie desi)late and in rublush. It must arise 
from a wish to destroy all the ancient cities in order that 
there might appear nothing great to have exisletl lieforc 
their time.’’’ But these cities, like all which arc supported 
in the same manner, hy the residence of a court and its 
establishments, become deserted as the seat of dominion 
is changed. Nineveh, built i)y Ninus out of the spoils he 
brought back from the wide range of his con<|uests, con- 
tinued to he the residence of the lanirt and the principal 
scat of its military estal)lishmcnl:s for thirteen (*enturies 
to the reign of vSardanapalus. During the wlioh* of this 
time it was the practi<H.‘ of the sovereigns to colleet 
from all the provinces of the empire Ihelr respective 
quotas of troo|)s, and to (amton them within tla* <'ity 
for one year, at the expiration of which they were 
relieved by fresh troo[)S. In the last years of Sardana 
pains, four proviiux‘S of the empire, Me<lia, Persia, 
Babylonia, tind Arabia, are said to have furnished a 
quota of four hundred thousand ; and, in the rebcTion 
which closed his reign, these tnuips were often beaten 
by those from the other provinces of the emiaTe, 
which^ could not have been much less in number, lire 
•successful rfbel, Arbaccs, transferreil the court and its 
appendages to its ca[ntal, and Nineveh became deserted, 

' E^truct from to the Archl>i?ih(»p of Canterbury, tliUtn! froui 

Ajmir, 29tk Januiiy, 1615* The woixIh immediately following ‘Vrubf 


bish^* ate 
sottn 
but, 
cottaip. 
erected Alilm.,- 
stoned’ (fnl 




[i*^. the Klng'n] hounes are of stone, Imml* 
Is great men build not, for want of inheritance | 
yet seen, live in tents, or in hoimcs worse limn our 
ieb- the King likes, ns at Agra, because it is a city 
buildings, as in reported, are fair ami of carved 
vuL viii, p. 45,) 
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and for more than eighteen centuries lost to the <avili/.ed 
worldd 

Babylon in the same manner ; and Susa, Iv^hatana, 
Persepolis, and Seleiicia, all, one after the other, l>er.ame 
deserted as sovereigns changed their residence, and with it 
the seats of their piil)lic estal)lishmentH, which alone sup- 
ported them. Thus Thebes l)ecame deserted for ^^elnphis, 
Memphis for Alexandria, and Alexandria for (lairo, as tlie 
sovereigns of Egypt changed theirs ; and tluis it has always 
been in India, where cities have l)een almost all founded 
on the same bases — the residence of princes, and tlieir 
pul.)lic establishments, civil, military, or ec('lesiasti(^il. 

The city of Kanaiij, on the ( langes, when conr|uered l)y 

^ The site of Nineveh was* forgotten for even a longer period than 
that stated l)y the author. Mr. Clau<lius Rich, the Kestflent at Hagh- 
(lad, was the first Eumi>can to make a tentative id(‘nt ideal ton of 
Nineveh with the mounds opposite Mosal, in i8i8. Botitf . t*xeava« 
tions began in 1843, and Layanl’.s in nS45, and real knowledge of (he 
site and its history dates from those years. (B^^notni, an*/ //.r 

Palaces, 2nd eel. 1853.) The author's account of the fall of Nineveh i?? 
based on that of Diodorus Siculus, Vmt is mtt in accordanei* with the 
ctmclusions of the best modern authorities. The destruction of tin* 
city in or about B.c. 606 was really cftecled some years after the de.ath 
of Sardanapalus (Assur-banipal), in B.c. 625, by Kbibo{>olassar (Nalm- 
pal-uzur), the rebel viceroy of Babylon, in alliance with Xecho of 
pOTt, Cyaxares of Media, and the King of Armenia* The Assyrian 
monarch who perished in the assault was not Sardanapalus (Assur- 
banipal), but his son Assur-ebel-ili, or, according to Professor Sayce, a 
king called Saracus. After the destruction of Nineveh, Babylon 
Ixicamc the capital of the Mesopotamian empire, and under Nelm* 
chadnezzar, son of Nabopolassar, who came to the throne in 604 B.c., 
attained the height of glory and renown. It was occupied by Cyrus in 
B.c. 539, and gradually decayed, but was still a place* of importance in 
the time of Alexander the (Ireat. The eponymous hero, NIniw, is of 
course purely mythical. Professor Sayce's article ** Babylonia ” in the 
ninth edition of the Kncyclopttdia Britannka, articles *Dlahy. 

Ionia,” ** Assyria,” and Nineveh,'’ in the 

results of modern research. The history of Cyra^ai gi'^^oy the 
Greek and Hebrew writers, has been greatly modified by the tiiicovery 
of an inscribed cylinder of his. (Laing, Human On^/ix, Lontlon, 
1892, p. 73.) 
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Mahmud of (dia/aiih,^ is statccl by tlic historians of tlte 
conqueror to have contained a standing army i>r llvi- 
luindrcd thousand infantry, with a due pro[H)rtion cavalry 
and elephants, thirty thousand .sho[»s for the sale of “ p.m 
alone, atul sixty thousand lamilies of o|»cra girls.- 11ie 
*^pan ” dealers and opera girls were pari and parcad of the 
court and its puldic establislnnents, and as much depeiuleni 
on the residence of the sovereign as the (dvil, military, and 
ecclesiastical officers who ate their “ pan,” and enj{>yc<l 
dancing and music ; and this great city no sooner ceased to 
l)e the residence of the sovereign, the great proprietor of 
all the lands in the country, than it heiaime deserted. 

After the estal)Hshme!Tit of the Muhammadan doinitiion 
in India almost all the I liiuloo cities, within lluj wide range 
of their conquest, became de.serted as tl)e necessary <x.m 
sequence, as the military establishments were all dcstrtjycd 
or disbanded, and the religious establishments scattered, 
their lands confiscated, their idols liroken, and their lempk‘S 
either rediu'cd to ruins in the first ehulition of fanatical /cal, 
or left deserted and negle<‘ted to (le<‘ay from want of tln)sc 
revenues by which alone they Iiad been, or <'ould be, .su|) 
ported.'* 'Fhe towns and t‘itics of the Roman empire wliic’h 
owed their origin to the same cause, the residetux' of 
governors and their legion.s or other public esuthlishmcnts, 
resisted similar .shocks with more endurance, because iht‘y 

^ Kanauj, now in thu Karrukliabjlil tlRtrict of the XorlbAVcNfcrn 
Provinces, was sacked hy Mahmud of Ciha/nih in im6 A. m llio name 
of Mahmild’s capital is correctly spelled (Uiii/.nih, though the forms 
Ghaxn! and Ghasinln are also in Uhc. (Major Kaverty, in /, 

Parti, voh 1 x 1 , p. 156, mU.) 

^ “ Pan,’’ the welhknown Indian condiment Voh I, p. 2fij, 

n&fi), ** Opera girls’’ is a rather whimsical remiering of the more 
usual phrase ** nl j| ^autdd girls,” or ** dancing girls.” 

® TUp^tatemJ^Smuch too general PenarcH, Allahabad {Prayftg), 
and many other Important Hindoo cities, were never deserted, arul ciiii- 
. tinned to be populous through all vicissitudes, It in true that in rntwi 
places the principal temples were desecrated or destroyed, uml wen* 
frequently converted into masques. 
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had most of them ceased to depend upon the <‘aiises in 
which they originated, and began to rest upon other l)ases. 
When destroyed by wave after wave of barl)arian concpiest, 
they were restored for the most part by the residence oi 
church dignitaries and their establishments ; and the 
military establishments of the new order of things, instead 
of remaining as standing armies about the courts of princ'es, 
dispersed after every campaign like militia, to enjoy the 
fruits of the lands assigned for tlieir mainteiiam*e, wlu'n 
alone they could l>e enjoyed in the rude state to whieh 
society had been reduced upon the lands themselves. 

For some time after the M uhammadan cotupiest of India, 
that part of it which was brought effectually under the new 
dominion can hardly l)e considered to luive had more than 
one city with its dependent towns and villages ; l>ecaus<’ 
the Emperor chose to conc'cntratc tlu? greater pari of his 
i\iilitary establishments around the seat of his resi<h*nce, 
and this great city l.)ccame deserted whenever he thought it 
necessary or convenient to change that seat. 

But when the Emperor began to govern his distant pro- 
vinces by viceroys, he was obliged to confide to them a 
share of his military establishments, the only public estal^ 
lishments which a corKiueror thought it wortli while io 
maintain • and while they moved about in their respective 
provinces, the imperial camp became fixed. 'The great 
officers of state, enriched by tlie plunder of conc|uered pni * 
viiices, began to spend their wealth in the construction of 
magnificent works for private pleasure or public con- 
venience. In time, the viceroys began to govern their 
provinces by means of deputies, who moved about their 
respective, districts, and enabled their masters, tl^e viceroys 
of provinces, to convert their camps into cities, which in 
magnificence often rivalled that of th^^mperm their 
master. The deputies themselves in time found t® they 
could govern their respective districts from a central point ; 
and as their camps became fixed in the chosen spots, towns 
of considerable magnitude rose, and sometimes rivalled tlie 
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capitals of the viceroys. The Muhammadans had always a 
greater taste for arcliitectural magtiificence, as well iii their 
private as in their public edifices, than the llindoosd who 
sought the respect and good wishes of mankind through 
the medium of groves and reservoirs diffused over the 
country for tlieir hcncfit. Whenever a Muhammadan 
camp was converted into a town or (dty almost all llie 
means of individuals were s])cnt in the gratification of this 
taste, d'heir wealth in money and movables would l>c, on 

their death, at the mercy of tlieir prince their offices wouhl 

he conferred on strangers; tombs and temples, canals, 
bridges, and caravanserais, gratuitously for the public good, 
would tend to propitiate the Deity, and c.om'iliate the good- 
will of mankind, and might also tend to the advancement 
of their cliiklrcn in the service of their sovereign. 11ic 
towns and cities which rose upon the sites of tlic standing 
camps of the governors of jirovinces and districts in India, 
were many of them as miudi adorned by private and public* 
edifu'cs as those which rose Ujion the standing eam|>s of tlic 
Muhammadan coiHgierors of Sjiuiin." 

Standing camps ('onverU*d into towns and cities, it 
liecame in time necessary to fortify with walls against any 
surprise under any sudden ehullilion among the e,i>m|Ucred 
people ; and fortifu’utions and strong garriscms often sug 

1 This is not tnu* of Stjuthem futlia at all, nnt! in 

NoUhtm India applies only to secular huihUngs, The irinplcs of 
Khajuniho, Mount Abti, and nuinhcrlcss other places, ctiunl in magnili-* 
ccncc the architecture of the Muluumnatlnus, or, indeed, of any pe«»ple 
in the world. 

The author’s remarks Kec*m to the etUlor likely to convey wrong 
notions. Very few of the capitals of the Muhammadan vtcert^ys and 
governors were new foundations* Nearly all of them were ancient 
Hindoo towns adopted ns ctinvenient tdlicia! rcsiilenccs, and erdarged 
and heautifted Iwhc new rulers, much of the old Iwauiics being at the 
deitr^ed. Fymlmd certainly was a new foimdutitm of the 
NawSb Warirs of Ou«lh, but it lies so d«»He lu the extremely ancient 
city of Ajodhya that it slnnild rather be reganknl an a Mtihmnnmtlan 
extension of that city. Lucknow occupies the site tu a Hindoo city ijf 
great antiquity. 
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gested to the bold and ambitious governors of dist;uit 
provinces attempts to shake off the imperial yoked 1‘hat 
portion of the annual revenue, which had hitherti) flowed 
in copious streams of tribute to the im|>erial <'a|)ital, was 
now arrested, and made to augment the Io(!al estal)lis!v» 
ments, adorn the cities, and enrich the towns of the vE'croys, 
now became the sovereigns of independent kingdoms. Tlie 
lieutenant-governors of these new sovereigns, possessi‘d of 
fortified towns, in their turn often shook ofl' the yo^kc of 
their masters in the same manner, and became in their 
turn the independent sovereigns of their respective distritls. 
The whole resources of the countries suhje<‘t to their rule 
being employed to strengthen and improve their condition, 
they soon became rich and powerful kingdoms, adorned 
with splendid cities and populous towns, sima* llie public 
establishments of the sovereigns, among whom all the 
revenues were expended, spent all they received in the 
purchase of the produce of the land and labour of the sur- 
rounding country, which required no other market. 

Thus the successful rcliellion of one vii'croy (aunaaled 
Southern India into an independent kingdom ; and tlic 
successful rebellion of his lieutenant-goveriujrs in time 
divided it into four independent kingdoms, eadi with a 
standing army of a hundred thousand men, and adorned 
with towns and cities of great strength and magnificence;*^ 

^ It would be difficult to point out an example of a iMuhammmiam 
standing camp which was first converted into an open, am! tlum into a 
fortified town. 

^ This abstract of the history of the Deccan, or Hoirthcrn India, k 
not quite accurate. The Emperor Muhammad Tughlak, in AAh 1335, 
reduced the Deccan to a certain extent to sulnnbsion, but the ctnmiry 
revolted in A.i). 1347, when Hasan Gango foundtsl the Bihmani 
dynasty of Kulburga, afterwards known as that, of At the end 

of the fifteenth, and the beginning of the sixteenth century, thi king- 
dom so founded broke up into five, not four, separate states, ntmclyt 
Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, Golconda, Berar, and Bldar. The Ikrir iiate 
had a separate existence for less than eighty years, and then became 
merged in the kingdom of Ahmadnagar. 
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Ikit they continued to depend upcjn the causes in \vhi<'h 
they originated — the |)iil)lic establishments of tlie sovereign ; 
and when the Emperor Akbar and his successors, aiiled 
by their own [.v/V] intestine %vars, had coiupiered th<‘Sit 
sovereigns, and again reduced their kingdcmis to tributary 
provinces, almost all these cities and towns became de- 
[>opiilated as the necessary conse(}uetvce. 1'he public 
establishments were again moving about with ,ihv. courts 
and camps of the Emperor and his viceroys ; and drawing 
in their train all those who found employment and subsist- 
ence in contributing to their efficiency and enjoyment. It 
was not, as our aml)assador, in the simpli(u‘ty of his heart 
supposed, the disinclination of the Emperors to see any 
other towns magnificent, save those in which tiiey resided, 
which destroyed them, but their ambition to rediKH* all 
independent kingdoms to triluitary provinces. 



CHAFFICR IX i 

Murder of Mr. Fraser, and Execution uf tlie Nawab Shaius-ud-dln* 


At Palwal Mr. ^Vilm()t and Mr. \\*riglu, who had roinc 
on husincHs, and Mr. (luhhins, Iweakrusteclarul dined with 
us. They complained sadly of the solitude to whi(d) they 
I were condemned, but admitted tliat they slundd not he 
i able to get through half so miudt l)usiness were tliey pla<a*d 
: at a large station, and exposenl to all the tentptations ;m<l 
! distractions of a gay and extensive (hrcle, nor fei‘1 the same 
) interest in their duties, or sympathy with the people, as they 
, do when thrown among them in this mantUT. To givt* 
young men good feelings towards the natives, the onlygiKnl 
way is to throw them among them at those otil slalit^ns in 
I the early part of their career, when all their feelings are 
' fresh about them. This holds good as well with the 
military as the civil officer, l)Ut more es|)ceially with the 
latter. A young officer at an outpost with his corps, ar part 
^ of it, for the first season or two, commonly lays in a store 
of good feeling towards his men that lasts liim for life ; and 
a young gentleman of the Civil Servic'c lays in, in lltc same 
manner, a good store of sympathy and fellowTeeling with 
the natives in general^ 

Mr. Gubbins is the Magistrate and Collector of one of 

^^Chapler XVI of Vol. II of original edition. 

- The author’s temarks concerning military officern refer to oflicerii 
serving with native regiments. Before the institution of the reformed 
police in i86i the native troops used to be much scattered in tletach* 
ments, guarding treasuries, and performing other duties now enlnwted 
to the police. Detachments are now rarely sent out, except on 
frontier service. 
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the three districts into which the Delhi territorit*s are 
•divided, and he has charge of h'iro/|Uir, tlu^ rt‘siuiK‘d 
estate of the late Nawfi!) Shains ud-din, wliich yields a net 
revenue of about two lumdred thousand rupees a yeard I 
•have already stated that this Nawilb took good (’are that his 
Movvati plunderers should not rob within his own estate ; 
but he not only gave them free permission to roi) over llte 
•surrounding districts of our territory, hut e.mawtraged them 
to do so, that he might shave in their booty. He was a 
handsome young man, and an (‘Xtrenu*ly agrecal>le faun- 
panion ; but a most unpriiK'ipled and lica’iitious character. 
No man who was rej)uted to have a handsome wife or 
daughter was for a moment safe within his territewies. 1‘he 
following account of Mr. William fVaseds assassination by 
this Nawab may, I think, be relied upon.'* 

'Fhe Fnm]>ur Jagir was om‘ of the pritu’ipalities <*reated 
under tlie primaple of Lord (A)rnwallis's si‘c’ond administra 
tion, w]u’<‘h was to make the secnirity ot‘ the brilish 
dominions de]»end(‘nt upon the divisions among tin* inde- 
pendent native eliiefs upon their froirtiers. 'Hu: person 
receiving tla^ grant or <*onlirmation of sueh printa'pality fnnn 
the brilish government ‘-pledged himself to relinquish all 
claims to aid, and to maintain tin* peace in his own })os 
sessions.’’^ Inn^/ptir was (nmferred by !.<a‘d Lake, in iHo 5 , 

^ is iimv the houlquaitefs i>r a sah»cstlltHi<mUt* in ihr 

(iurguon jUstriiM. Du' rest <>t tht* Ih'Uu 'Pt'iritotifs L chit^tly i’oin- 
prism! in tin* Ih*Ihi an<! llissar diNiiints. All iln^e havi* 

bc-cn siiwc nS5tS inrludol in tin* Panjah, wlnar the oflircn Iwh 

the tiilt? of I )ejnity C’oinmissioner, itistmd uf that of Magihimle mid 
i'olU'Ctor, whieh is used in the North AVeNtern Prtivtnres. 

’* \'oh I, p. 2.S3, Home great ImidhuIder.H id the present day 

pursue the same poliey. 

Miniature nuilallion portraits of Knwfdt ShatiHouPdiii mid his 
servant Karim. Khan are given on the hontispieee of Volume It in the 
original edition. 

^ The inglorious second adminisuntion <»f I. on! Cornwallis lasted 
only from joth ot July, tSi.15, the date on whieh he relieved ihr 
Marquis Wellesley, to tlie 5th ot Oeloher of the same year* the ti.ite 
■of hk death at (dnwlpnr. **The Marquis C ornwidliH iirrivedin 
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upon Ahmad Baksh, for his di[)lomati<: services, out of 
the territories acquired by us west of the Jumna during the 
Maratha wars. He had been the agent on the part of the 
Hindoo chiefs of Alwar in attendance upsm Lonl Lake 
during the whole of that war. He was a great favouritr*, 
and his lord.ship’s personal regard for him was thouglu by 
those chiefs to have been so hivourable t(^ tlieir (Viuse that 
they conferred upon him the “pargana*’ of laiharu in 
hereditary rent-free tenure. 

In 1822, Ahmad Baksh declared Shams ud-din, his (‘tdesi 
son, his heir, with the sanction of the British government 
and the Rajas of Alwar. In February 1 825, Shams luklug 
at the request of his father, by a formal deed assigtual over 
the parga,na of I.oharu as a provision for his younger 
brothers l)y another mother, Amin ud-din and Zia iuldm d 
and in October 1826 he was finally invested !iy liis father 
with the management ; and the circumstan(*e was notified 
to the British government, through the Resident at 1 )elhi, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe. Ahmad Baksh die<l in October 1827, 
Disputes soon after aro.se between the lirolhers, and they 
expressed a desire to submit their claims to the arbitration 

India, prepared to abandon, as far as might l>c kraciicable, all the 
advantages gained for the Ikitish govennneut hy the wiMlom, taiergy, 
and perseverance of his predecessor ; to relax the hantln hy which the 
Marquis Wellesley had connected the greater ptn'tu>n of the hIaIch of 
India with the -British governtnent ; and to reduce lliat government 
from the position of arbiter of the destinicH of India, to tlic rank <jf 
one among many equals.” His policy w*as y.ealously carried out hy 
Sir George Barlow, who .succeeded him, and held office till July iSoy# 
This state.sman was not ashamed to write that the British poHscshionii 
in the Doab will derive additional security from the contchts of the 
neighbouring states.” (Thornton, I'hc Ilisfoiy of ih€ liriiish Empire 
in India f chapter xxi.) This fatuous policy produced twelve years, 
of anarchy, which were terminated hy the Marquis of Ilastingn* great 
war with the Mar^thas and Pindhails in 1817, often referred to In 
this book. Lord Lake addre.ssed the most earncHt remanitrancesi to 
Sir George Barlow without avail. 

^ Am!n-ud-dln and ZiS-ud-dln’s mother was the Bhio Bcgam, or 
wife ; Shams-ud-d!n’s the Bhao Khanuni, or mistress. [W, IL S*] 
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of Sir Edward (!olel)rookc,* who had su<aaH’de<l SirC !{uirk‘s 
Metc^alfc in the Residency of Delhi.^ Me referred the 
matter to the Supreme Oovernment ; and In* their 
instructions, under date i ith of A|rrih 1H28, he was 
uuthorized to adjust the matter. Me de(*ide<! that Shams- 
luhdin should make a complete and unencuin!)ered <'eNsion 
to his younger brothers of the pargana of I-oliarii, without 
the reservation of any right of interference in the manage 
ment, or of any condition of obediencte t(» himself 
■whatever ; and that Aminnuhdin should, till his younger 
brother came of age, pay into the 1 )elhi treasury for him 
the annual sum of five thousand two huiulred mul ten 
rupees, as his half share of the net proceeds, to ht; iltere 
held in deposit for him ; and that the estate should, from 
the time he came of age, he divided between them in ecpuil 
shares. 'This award was confirmed by government ; hut 
Sir ICdward was re('omn\ended to aUm* it for an annual 
motley |)ayment to the two younger brothers, if lie <andd 
do so with tlie consent of the parties. 

The pargana was transferred, ns tlu^ money payment 
could not he agree<l upon ; an<l in September Mr. Martin, 
who had su('cetHle<l Sir IC. ( 'olehrnoke, proj)(Ksed to govtnm 
ment that the pargana of i.oh;iru shouhl he restoretl to 
Shams-ud dm in lieu <d’ a fixed sum of twenty six thousand 
ru[)ees a year to Ik* |)aid by him amuially to Ins two 
younger hrolhers. 'Phis proposal was made on tlie gnnmd 
that Aminaul <hn eovikl not caviled tlu‘ revenues from the 
refractory landholders (instigated, no doubt, by tlie emis 
.saries of Shams- U(kdin), and <amsoqueiit]y etmld not pay his 
younger brothers revenue inti) the treasury. In <Mlni!ating 

^ The Him and !»iographct iif Sir tlcnry Thirnmn rukhmukcx 
Baronet, the j^irentesi df Anglodmliaii SamkrifinN. 

^ Sir Charli’H Mcfealfe was fi>ratime AHsistant Kc^ulenl iii Drllii, 
ami was first appoinled l<> the Kesitienry rU llie exiraortlinarily cnidy age 
of twenty-.slx. He was then transferred ti> other pontn. In 1K24 he 
returned to the Delhi KcHuletu'y, HUperHetllng Sir David (H'hterhmyi 
whoBc nieftsures hail l»een clisapproved Isy the Govermnerit af India. 
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the annual revenue of 10,420 rupees, 1 5,000 of the.i^vYW 
revenue had been estimated as the annual expenses of the 
mutual [.f/V] establishments of the two brothers, lo tlu! 
arrangement proposed l)y Mr. Martiit tlu! younger brutlH'is 
strongly objected; and |>roposed in prefermiet' to make 
over the pargaiia to the British government, on ronditi(m 
of receiving the net revenue, whatever inighi he the 
amount. M'r. Martin was desired by tlie Governor 
(ieneral to effect this arrangement, should Anun-ud-din 
appear still to wish it ; but he preferred retaining tlu* 
management of it in his own hands, in the luipe dial 
circumstances would improve. 

Shams-ud“din, however, pressetl his ('laini to the resit u*a 
tion of the pargana so often that it was at last, in Si'ptem 
ber, 1833, insisted ii])on by ( hjvernntent, tm the ground 
that AmuMid“din had failed to fulhl that arliele of tlte 
agreement wdiich bound liim pay anmtally into tin.* 
Delhi treasury 5,210 rupees for his younger brother, iluntglt 
that brother had never eomplaine<l ; on llu: eontrary, livetl 
with him on the best possilde terms, and was as aversi* as 
himself to the retransfer of the pargana, on (smdition that 
they gave up their claims to a large share of \hv movahlc 
property of their late father, wluch IkuI been already 
decided in their favour in the court of first instaiu'e. Mr. 
W. Fraser, who had succeeded to the <d‘fu:c id’ Dovernm* 
(xcnerar.s representative in the Dellti I'erritories, renime 
strated strongly against this measure ; and wislial to Irring 
it again under the consideration of governmeitt, on the 
grounds that Zi;l-ud-dfn had never made any cxmipkiint 
against his brother Amhviuhdjn for want of pimcluality in 
the payment of his share of the net revenue after t\m pay 
ment of their mutual establishments ; that tlie two brotliers 
would be deprived by this measure of an Iiercditary estate 
to the value of si.xty thousand rupees a year in |>erpetutty, 
burthened with the condition that they rdinquislmd a suit 
already gained in the court of first instance, and likely to 
be gained in appeal, involving a sum that would of itself 
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yield them that annual sum at the moderate interest of 
6 per cent, llie grounds alleged hy him were not con- 
sidered valid, and the pargana was made over to Shams ud- 
din. 'I 'he pargana now yields 40,000 ru]>ees a year, and 
imder good management may yield 70,000. 

At jVIr. Fraser’s recommendation, Amin-ucKdin Wi‘nt 
himself to Calcutta, and is said to have prevailed ii|)on the 
government to take his case again into their ccmsideration. 
Shams-ud-din had become a del )auched and licentiijus 
character ; and having criminal jurisdiction within his own 
estate, no one's wife or daughter was considered safe ; for, 
when other means failed him, he did not scrui)lc to employ 
assassins to effect his hated purposes, by removing the 
husband or father.' Mr. Fraser l)ccamc so disgusted with 
his conduct that he would not admit him into his house 
when he came to Delhi, though lie had, it may be said, 
lu'ouglit him up as a cln’ld of his own ; indeed he liad been 
as fond of him as he could be of a cliild of his own ; ami 
the boy used to spend the greater ])ari of h'is lime with 
him. One day after Mr. l^'raser luul refused to admit the 
Navvab to his house, ( !ol<niel vSkinnerf’ luiving sonu‘ appre- 
l\ensions that by such slights he might be <lrivc.n to seek 
revenge by assassination, is said to have remonstrated with 
Mr. Fraser as his oldest and most vahual frietul Mr. 
Ib-aser told him that he considered the Nawfih to be still 
but a boy, and the only way to improve him was to treat 
him as such. It was, however, more hy these slights than by 
any supposed injuries that Slmms uchdin was exasperated ; 
and from that day he tlctenuined to have Mr. k'raser 
assassinated. 

Having prevailed upon a man, Karim Kluln, wlio was 

^ The editor once had occasion to deal with a Himilar case, which 
resulted in the loss by the ofiending Raja of his rank and title. The 
orders were passed by the (lovenunent of Lonl MuiTeriu. 

^ Colonel Skinner, who raisetl the famous troops known as Skinner’s 
Horse, died in 1841, and was buried in the church at Delhi wbidji he 
bad built. The church still exists. 
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at once his servant and boon companion, he sent liim to 
Delhi with one of his carriages, which he was to have sold 
through Mr, McPherson, a Iuir(>|)ean merchant of the 
city. He was ordered to stay tliere osteiisilily for the 
purpose of learning the process of extracting copper from 
the fossil containing the ore, and ])urchasing ilogs for the 
Nawab. He was to watch his opjjortunity ami shoot Mr. 
Fraser whenever he might find him out at night, attended 
by only one or two orderlies; to he in no haste, hut to 
wait till he found a favourable opporf unity, thougli it 
should l:)e for several months. He had with him a groom 
named Rupla, and a M:ewriti attendant named Ania, aiHl 
they lodged in apartments of the Nawah s at Daryaoganj. 
He rode out morning and evening, attended by Ania 
foot, for three months, during wliitii he often uu‘i Mr. 
Fraser, but never under cinaimstaiua's rav<mral>k* to his 
purpose; and at last, in despair, returned to loro/pur. 
Ania had importuned him for leave to go home to see his 
children, who had been ill, and Karun Kh;ln did mtl like 
to remain without him. I'he Nawfib was displi*ase<i with 
him for returning without leave, and ordereti him to retitrn 
to his post, and effect the object of liis nnssiom Ani.l 
declined to return, and the Nawflh retrommended Karun to 
take somebody else, but he had, he said, explained all his 
designs to this man, and it would he dangcr«)us to entrust 
the secret to another; and he could, moreover, rely 
entirely upon the courage of Ania on atiy trying occasion. 

Twenty rupees were due to the treasury by Ania cut 
account of the rent of the little tenement he held under 
the Nawal) ; and the treasurer consented, at the request of 
Karim Khan, to receive this by small instalments, to he 
deducted out of the monthly wages he was to receive from 
him. He was, moreover, assured that he sliould have 
nothing to do but to cook and cat ; and should share 
liberally with Karim in the one hundred rupec.s he was 
taking with him in money, and the letter of credit upon 
the Nawab’s bankers at Delhi for one thousand rupees 
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more. Hie Nawfib himself came with tlicm as far as the 
village of Nagina, where he used to hunt ; and there 
Karim requested permission to change his grootn, as he 
thought Rupla too shrewd a man for such a jiurposc. He 
wanted, he said, a stupid, sleepy man, who would neither 
ask nor understand anything ; but the Nawfili told him 
that Rutda was an old and quiet servant, upon whose 
fidelity he could entirely rely ; and Karim consented to 
take him. Ania’s little tenement, upon which his wife 
and children resided, was only two miles distant, and he 
went to give instructions alioiit gathering in the harvest, 
and to take leave of them. He told his wife that he was 
going to the capital on a difficult and dangerous duty, l)ut 
that his companion Karim would do it all, no doii!)t. 
Aniil asked Karim before they left Nagina what was to he 
his reward ; and he told him that the Nawah had promised 
them five villages in rent-free tenure. Ania wished to 
learn from the Nawah himself what he might expt‘Cl ; and 
being taken to him liy Karim, was assured tliat he aiul his 
family should hc! provided for handsomely for the rest of 
their lives, if he did his duty well on this oc'casion. 

On reaching Delhi llu^y took up llieir <}uarters near 
Colonel Skinner’s house, in the lUilvemar’s Ward,* where 
they resided for two months. The Naw;ll) had told Karim 
to get a gun made for his purpose at Delhi, or purcliase 
one, stating that his guns had all l)cen [mrcliased throng!^ 
Colonel Skinner, and would lead to suspicion if seen in 
his posse.ssk)n. On reaching Delhi, Karim purdtased an 
old gun, and desired Aniil to go to a certain man In tlie 
Chandni Chauk, and get it made in the form of a short 
blunderbuss, with a |)eculiar stock, that would admit of its 
being concealed under a cloak ; and to say that he was 
going to Gwalior to seek service, if any one c|uestioned 
him. The barrel wa.s cut, and the instrumertt made 
exactly as Karim wished it to lie by the man whom he 

** I print this word Bulvcmar’s as it standi in the original 
edition, not kno^ving what it means. 
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pointed out. They met Mr. luTiscr every day, hut never 
at night ; and Karim expressed regret that the Xaw.ih 
should have so strictly enjoined him not to shoot In'ni in 
the daytime, which he thoiiglu he might (in witliout muefi 
risk. Ania got an attack of t\!ver, ami urged Karim to 
give up the attempt and return lionie, or at least [HTmit 
him to do so. Karim himself l)e<xune weary, and said he 
would do so very .soon if he (‘otild not sucf'cecl ; hut that 
he should certainly shoot some EunfptiiH Indore 

he set out, and tell his master tliat he had taken Itim 
for Mr. Fraser — to save a}>pearanei‘s. Ania told him iliat 
this was a (piestion between him and his master, and no 
concern of his. 

At the expiration of two months, a pe^m eatne to learn 
what they were doing. Karim wrot(^ a letter hy him to tlie 
Nawal), sayitig that “///c do:^ ht^ wished was luwer to iie 
seen without ten or twelve people about him ; and tliat he 
saw no chance whatever of fintling him, e\re|U in tlie 
midst of them; hut that if he wished, lie would purehase 
this^r^ifin the midst of the crowd/' 'Tlu^ Kaxyah wrote a 
reply, which was sent hy a trooper, with ordrTs tltal it 
should be opened in ]iresen(‘e of no otu* hut Ania* Tlie 
contents were:— ‘‘I command you not to purchasi* ihe 
in prc.sence of many persons, as its price will hi* greatly 
raised. You may purchase him before one fierson, or even 
two, but not before more; I am in no Imrry, the longer the 
time you take the better; but do not return witliout fnir 
chasing the 1'hat is, without killing Mr. hVascr. 

dliey wvait on every day to watch Mr, hVaseds movements. 
Leaving the horse with the groom, sometimes in one old 
ruin of the city, and sometimes in another, ready saddled 
for flight, with orders that he should not be exposecl to the 

* The habits of Europeans have now changed, and to tmmi people 
escorts have become very (HstaMteruL High offictak now coni tarn ly 
go about uimttemled, and could be assassinated with link diflicuUy. 
Happily crimes of the kind are rare, except on the Afghin frontier, 
where special precautions are taken. 
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view of pas.ser.S“l,)y, Karim and Ania used to pace the 
streets, and on several occasions fell in with him, l)iit 
always found him attended by too many followers of one 
kind or another for their purpose. At last, on Sunday^ tlie 
13th of March, 1835, Karim heard that Mr. h'raser was to 
attend a ‘Diach’^ (dance), given by Hindoo Rao, the 
brother of the Raiza liai,^ who then resided at Delhi ; and 
determining to try whether he could not shoot him from 
horseback, he sent away his groom as soon as lie had 
ascertained that Mr. hraser was actually at the dance. 
Ania went in and mixed among the assembly ; and as soon 
as he saw Mr. hVaser rise to depart, he gave intimation to 
Karim, who ordered him to kecj) liehind, and make off as 
fast as he could, as soon as lie should hear the report of 
his gun, 

A little way from Hindoo Rao^s house the road brandies 
off ; that to the left is straight, while that to the right is 
oircuitous. Mr. h'rn.ser \va.s known always to take the 
straight road, and upon that Karim jiosted himself, as the 
road up to the placx' where it liraiudied off was too public 
for his purpose. As it liapiienetl, Mr. k’raser, for the first 
time, took the circuitous road to the riglit, and rea<'hed his 
home without meeting Kanm. Ania placed himself at the 
cross way, and waited tluwe till Karim came up to liim. 
On hearing that he had takcai the right road, Kanm said 
that “a man in Mr. fVascFs situation must be a strange 
(^kxlfir ’) unlicliever not to have sudi a thing as a tordi with 
him in a dark night Had he had what he ought/* he said, 
‘‘ I should not have lost him this time.” 

d'hey iiasscd him on the road somewhere or other almost 
every afternoon after this for seven days, but could never 
fall in with him after dark. On the eighth day, Sunday, 
the 22nd of March, Karim went, as usual, in tlie forenoon 
to the great mosc|uc to say his prayers ; and on his way 

^ For the ** BSijia Bai see Vol. I, p. 366. Hindoo Rhots hoiwe 
became famous in 1857 aji the headquarters uf the British Force on the 
Ridge, during the siege of Delhi. 
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back in the afternoon lie purchased some plums which hi 
was eating when he came up to Ania, wliom he foiim 
cooking his dinner. He ordered liis horse to lie saddUa 
immediately, and told Ania to make haste ami eat hi 
dinner, as he had seen Mr. Fraser at a iiarty givim \\y ilv 
Rajii of Kishangarh. ‘‘ JF/itvi his time istvmcF sahl Karmi 
“we shall no doubt find an <ipportunity to kill him, if w- 
watch him carefully.” They left the groom at liome iha 
evening, and proceeded to the “dargah” {church) near tlr 
canal. Seeing Ania with merely a stick in his hand 
Karim bid him go liack and change it f(U“ a sword, whi! 
he went in and said his evening prayea’s. 

On being rejoined by Ania, they took the road io canloii 
ments, which passed by Mr. k'raser's house ; and Ani, 
observed that the risk was hardly ecjua! in this undei 
taking, he l)eing on foot, while Karim was <m horseback 
that he should be sure to be taken, wliile the other rnigh 
have a fair chance of escape. It was now quite <lark, an 
Karim bid him stand by sword in hand ; and if anytHnl 
attempted to seize his horse when he fired, cut him dtnvi 
and be assured that while he had life, he wouUl nvvvr sufA 
him, Ania, to be taken, Karim continued to patrol U|Kin 
down on the high-road, that nol)ody might liin 

while Ania stood by the road-side. At last, al)oiit elevt* 
o’clock, they heard Mr. Fraser approach, attended by tir 
trooper, and two “peons” on foot ; and Karim walked h 
horse slowly, as if he had been going from the city to tl 
cantonments, till Mr. Fraser came up within a few i)ac:eH i 
him, near the gate leading intci his house. Karim Khili 
on leaving his house, had put one large liall into his sho 
blunderbuss ; and when confident that he should now ha^ 
an opportunity of shooting Mr. Fraser, he |)ut in two mo 
small ones. As Mr. Fraser’s horse was coming up on tl 
left side, Karim Khan turned round his, and, as he passe 
presented his blunderbuss, fired, and all three balls pass^ 
into Mr. Fraser’s breast. All three horses reared at tl 
report and flash, and Mr. Fraser fell dead on the groan 
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Karim galloped off, followed a short di.stance by the 
trooper, and the two peons went off and gave, information 
to Major Few and ('ornet Ro])ins(,)n, who resided near the 
place. They came in all haste to the spot, and had the 
body taken to the deceased'.s own house ; hut no sigtus of 
life remained. They reported the murder to the magistrate, 
and the city gates were closed, as the assassin had l>ecn 
.seen to enter the city by the trooper. 

Aniil ran home through the Kfiljul gate of the city, 
unperccived, wliile Karim entered by the Ajmfr gate, and 
passed first through the eneampmtait of Mindoo Rao, to 
efface the traces of liis horse’s feet. Wlien he rca<:!hed 
their lodgings, he found Aniil. there l)efore him ; and Rui)l3, 
the groom, seeing his horse in a sweat, told him that he 
had had a narrow escape — that Mr. ITaser had lieen killed, 
■and orders given for the arrest 'of any horseman that might 
1)0 found in or near the city. Me told him to hold his 
tongue, and take (^are of the liorse ; and calling for a, light, 
he and Ania. tore up every hater he had receivetd from 
Firozpur, and dip])ed the fragments in water, to efface the 
ink from them. Ania asked him what he had done with 
the blunderbuss, and was told tha,t it had been thrown into 
a well AnifI now coiua-nled three flints tlutl lie kept about 
him in some sand in tlie upper story they occupitrd, and 
threw an iron ramrod and two s|)arc bullets into a well near 
the moscpie. 

The next morning, when he heard that the city gates 
had been all shut tt) prevent any one from going out til! 
strict .search should he made, Karim he<!amc a good deal 
alarmed, and went to seek <*oimsel from Moghal Beg, the 
friend of his master ; but when in the evening he heard that 
they had been again opened, he recovered his s|)irits ; and 
the next day he wrote a letter to the Nawal), saying that he 
had purchased the that he wanted, and would soon 
return with them. He then went to Mr, McFherson, and 
actually purchased from him for the Nawilb sonic dogs and 
pictures, and the following day sent RCIpkl, tlie groom, with 
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them to Phrozpur, ricconipanicd by two l)earers. A pili;rini 
lodged in the same place with these mctu and was f treseni 
when Karim came home from the nninier, and g.ive his 
horse to Rupla. In the evening, after the <lepaiture of 
Rupla with the dogs, four men of the (hijar iMstt? «'anu' to 
the place, and Karim sat down and smoked a pipi' will) one 
of them,^ who said tliat he had hist his liread hy Mr, 
Fraser’s death, and should be glad to see the murderer 
punished— that he was known to liave worn a grinm vost, 
and he hoped he would soon lie discovered. d1ie pilgrim 
came up to Karim shortly after these ban* men went aw,iy^ 
and said that he had heard from some oiu* llsat Iu% Kanm, 
was himself suspected of the murder. He wtail again to 
Moghal Beg, who told him not tt> be alarmed, that, happily, 
the Regulation.s were now in fon‘e in tlie Delhi d'erriiory, 
and that he had only to stick steadily to one story to be 
safe. 

He now desired Ania to return to Inro/pur with a letler 
to the Nawtlb, and to a.ssure him that he w<juld be slauni'h 
and stick to one story, though they shouhl seize him and 
confine him in prison for twelve years. He had, he said, 
already sent off part of his clothes, and Ania sliould now 
take away the rest, so that nothing sus|n‘cious slioultl lie left 
near him. 

The next morning Aniu set out on foot, accominiinetl by 
Islfimullah, a servant of Moghal Begs, wlui was also the 
bearer of a letter to the Nawilb, 'Hicy hired iwti ptiiiics 
when they became tired, l)ut both flagged beftire they rcaelied 
Nagina, whence Aniil proceeded to Firozpur, on a marc 
belonging to the native collector, leaving Lsklmullah behind* 
He gave his letter to the NawSb, who desired hint to de- 
scribe the affair of the murder. He did so. The Naw;lb 
seemed very much pleased, and asked him whctlter Kartrn 
appeared to be in any alarm. Ania told him that he did not, 
and had resolved to stick to one story, thouglt he sliould Ik 


' Many of the GHjar caste are Muhammadans. 
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imprisoned for twelve years. ‘VKariin Khan,” said the 
Nawfil), turning to the brother-indaw of the former, Wfisil 

Khan, and Hasan Ali, who stood near him Karim Khan 

is a very brave man, whose courage may be always relied on.” 
He gave Aniil eighteen rupees, and told him to change his 
name, and keep close to Wasil Khan. I’hcy retired 
together ; but, while Wasil Khan went to his house, Ania, 
stood on the road unperccived, l.)ut near enough to hear 
Hasan All urge tlae Nawfd) to have him put to death 
immediately, as the only chance of keeping the fatal secret. 
He went off immediately to Wasil Khan, and [irevailed 
upon him to give him leave to go home for that night to 
see his kimily, promising to be back the next morning 
early. 

He set out forthwith, but had not l>een long at home 
when he learned that Hasan All, and another confidential 
servant of the Nawab, were come in search of liim with 
some troopers. He concealed hiinself in the roof of his 
house, and lieard them ask his wife and children wlnn'c lu! 
was, saying tliey wanted his aid in getting out sonu* hymnas 
they had traced into their dens in the noighlxuniiood. 
'They wore told that he had gone back to Firo/pur, and 
returned ; Init wen; sent back by tlic Nawab to make a more 
careful search for him. Before tiiey eaiiu.*, Iiowevm*, la* 
had gone off to ins friends Kamruddm and Joliari, two 
brothers wlio resided in the Rao Raja's territory. 1\> this 
place he was followed by some Mt'walis, whom the Nawllb 
had induced, under the promi.se t»f a large lauvard, tcumder- 
take to kill him. One night he went to two ataiuaintanc'cs, 
Makram and Shalulmat, in a neiglibouring village, and 
begged them to send to some English gentleman In Delhi, 
and solicit for him a pardon, on condition of Ins di.sdosing 
all the circumstances of Mr. FVaserN murder. They pro 
mised to get everything done for him through a friend in 
the police at Delhi, and set out for that purpose, wlhic 
Anul returned and concealed himself in the lulls. In six 
days they came with a paper, purtmrting to be a promise 
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of pardon from the court of Delhi, and desired Kamr-iHL 
din to introduce them to Ania. Me told them to nliirn to 
him in three days, and he would do so ; hut he went off to 
Ania in the hills, and told him that he did not think these 
men had really got the papers from the Ihiglish gentlemen 
— that they appeared to him to be in the ser\'ie<:‘ i\i tin* 
Nawab himself. Ania was, however, introducer! to them 
when they came back, and re(|ucsted that the paper might 
be read to him. Seeing through their designs, In* again 
made off to the hills, while they went out in search, t!tr*y 
pretended, of a man to read it, l>ut in reality to get some 
people who were waiting in the neighbmirhood to assist in 
securing him, and taking him off to the Nawab. 

Finding on their return that Ania liad esr’ajHHi, they 
offered high rewards to the two brothers if they would assist 
in tracing him out ; and Johari was taken to tin* Nawab, 
who offered him a very high reward if he wtmhl Ining Ania 
to him, or, at least, take measures to prevent his giving to 
the English gentlemen. 'Phis was communii'aied to Ankh 
who went through Bharatpur to Ikireilly, and from Bareilly 
to Secunderabad, where he heard, in the lieginning of July, 
that both Karim and the Nawilh were to he tried for the 
murder, and that the judge, Mr. (k)lvin, had already arrivial 
at Delhi to conduct the trial He now determined to go 
to Delhi and give himself up. On his way he was met by 
Mr. Simon Fraser's man, who took him to Delhi, when lie 
confessed his share in the crime, became king's evidence 
at the trial, and gave an interesting narrative of tlie whole 
affair. 

Two water-carriers, in attempting to draw up the brass 
jug of a carpenter, which had fallen into the well the moriv 
ing after the murder, pulled up the blunderbuss whi(*h 
Karim Khan had thrown into the same well, 'rihs was 
afterwards recogni/.ed by AniS, and the man whom he 
pointed out as having made it for him. Two of the 
four Gujars, who were mentioned as having visited Karim 
immediately after the murder, wetit to Brigadier Bast, 
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•vvho coninivindecl the troops at Delhi, fearing tliat the 
native officers of the European civil functionaries might Ije 
in the interest of the Nawab, and get tliein made away 
with. They told him that Karim Khan scenned to answer 
the description of the man named in the [)roclamation as 
the murderer of Mr. JTaser ; and he sent them with a ncUe 
to the Oommissioner, Mr. Metcalfe, who sent them to the 
M^agistrate, Mr. KYaser, who accom[)anied them to tlie 
|)lace, and secured Karim, with some fragments of impor- 
tant papers. The two Mewatis, who had l)een sent to 
assassinate Anal, were found, and they confessed the fact ; 
the brother of Ania, Rahmat, was found, and he des(.:ribed 
the difficulty Ania had to escape from the Nawfib’s people 
sent to murder him. Rupla, the groom, deposed to all 
that he had seen during the time he was cm] )loytsl as Karim’s 
groom at I )elhi. Several men deposed to having met Kanm, 
and heard him asking after Mr. hVaser a few <lays before 
the murder. 'Ilie two peons, who were with Mr. f raser 
when he was shot, deposed to the horse which he rode at 
tlie time, and wliieh was found with him. 

Karim Khan and the Nawal) were both ('onvi<'led of tlie 
crime, senten<’C<l to death, and exe<'uted at Delhi. 1 slioidd 
mention that susjiicion ha<l immediately attaehed to Kanm 
Khan ; lie was known for some time to have been lurking 
about Delhi, on the jircteiux*. <if pun^luising dogs; and it 
was sai<l that, had the Nawfib really wantt‘d dogs, he would 
not have sent to purchase them by a man whom he admitted 
to his table, and treated on terms of enualiiy. l ie was 
suspected of having lieen employed on .siu‘h occasiiins 
before- -known to be a good .shot, and a good rider, who 
could fire and reload very (juk'kly wliilc his liorse was in 
full gallop, and called in (!onse(|uence the ** Bharmkrud’ * 
His horse, wliich was found in the stalde by the Dujar 
spies, \vho had before l)c<m in Mr, Fra.seds service, answered 
the description given of the nuirdcreds horse liy Mr. I’Vaser’s 


^ That w to say ** load and fire,” or ** HluirpHliootcr.'* 
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attendants ; and the Nawab was known to chorish feelings 
of bitter hatred against Mr. h’raser. 

The Nawal) was executed some time after Karjni, on 
Thursday morning, the 3rd of Oetober, close outside 

the north, or Kashmir (iate, leatling to the <‘antonments. 
hie prepared himself for the execution in an exlrttmely rich 
and beautiful dress of light green, the colour \\hich martyrs 
\vear ; but he was made to exchange this, and he then 
chose one of simple white, and was to4> cons<’ioiis tsf liis 
guilt to urge strongly his claim to wear what ilress he Hkeil 
on such an occasion. 

dlie following corps were drawn up around the galknvs, 
forming tliree sides of a stjuare: the nst Regiment of 
Cavalry, the 2otli, 39th, and fnjth Regiments td* Native 
Inhmtry, Major Tew’s Light Ideld Battery, un<l a stixmg 
party of police. On asccnditig the scaffold, the Nawab 
manifested symptoms of disgust at the approach to liis 
person of the sweeper, who was to put the rt^ie rtautd his 
neck;’^ but he soon mastered his feelings, and submitted 
with a good grace to his fate. Just as he expired bis iuHiy 
made a last turn, and left his face towards tlie mwf, or the 
/(vn/f of his Prophet^ which the Muhammaiku^s of Delhi 
considered a miracle, indicating that he was a tuartyr not 
as being innocent of the murder, but as being executed for 
the murder of an unbeliever. Pilgrimages were f<?r smuc 
time made to the Nawilb’s tomb,* but I l)clicve ifiey liuvc 
long since ceased with the short gleam of sympalliy that 
his late excited, 'bhe only peo|)lc that still re<‘ol!e(l him 
with feelings of kindnc.ss are the prostitutes and dancing 
women of the city of .Delhi, among wliom nujst of his 
revenues were squandered^* In the same manner was 

^ No one but a member of one of the ‘‘outca^tc cns£e»d* if the 
“bull” be allowable, will act an executiuner. 

This sinister incident shows clearly tho real feeling of the Muham- 
madan populace towards the ruling power. That feeling h iiiwlmngcd,, 
and is not altogether confined to the populace. 

® This remark was evidently written some time after the author's, 
first visit to Delhi, and was probably written in the year iHj9* 
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Wazir Ali recollected for many years by the ])rr),stilules and 
dancing women of Benares, after the massacre o\' Mr, 
(iherry and all the Eur()[)ean gentlemen of that station, 
save one, Mr. Davis, win) bravely defended himself, wift\ 
and children against a host with a hog s|H‘ar <m the top ot' 
his house. No ICuropean could puss Benares for twenty 
years after Wazir Airs arrest and confinement in llu* garri- 
son of Fort William, without hearing from tlie windows 
songs in his praise, and in praise of the massacred 

^ On the (loath of Asaf-ud-tlaula, Wazir AU was, in of doubts 
as to his legitimacy, rocogiiiml by Sir John Shore (Lord Teigmnouth) 
as the Nawilb WazTr of Oiulh, in 1797. On roconsiderntion, the 
Governor-General cancelled the recognition of Wazir All, and njcog* 
nized his rival Safulat Ali. Wn/Jr All was removed from taicknovv, 
but injudiciously allawod to reside at Benares. The Marquis of Wel‘ 
leslcy, then Karl of Morningtoa, took charge of tlie ol’iice td i lovenan * 
General in I 79 ^> ^^iid soon resolved dial it was exnetlicnl to remove 
Wazir All to a greater distance from laiekiiow. Mr, (dieiry, the 
Agent to the Governor-Geueral, was accordingly insl rneled to reimive 
him from Benares to ('aleiUla. The outbreak alhuled to in the text 
occurred on the iqlh Janiuiry, 17(79, and was the exjueision t;i W.i/ir 
All’s resentment at tJiese orders. It i.s ileserilusl as follows Ity U'lioni- 
ton (///.vA;;j, ch. xvii): “A visit vvhieh \Va/n Ab imuh*. .leronqianicd 
by liis suite, to the British Agent, al'fbnhnl the means of aeeonq>lishing 
the meditated revenge. He hail engaged himself to breakfa 4 wtiii 
Mr. Cherry, and the jjarties uu.*t in upjiaotnt amity. Hie usual com- 
pliments W'cre exchanged. Wazir Alt then began fo expatiate on his 
wrongs; and having pursuetl ibis subject for ,oim’ time, he smldeidy 
rose with his attendauls, am) pul to death Mist dieny and < aptuln 
Conway, ati English gentleman whit luqjpened to be pjes«m!. The 
assassins then rushed (tut, and meeting another Englishman named 
Graham, they atUled him to the list of their victims, 'bhey ihemm 
proceeded to the house of Mr. I )avis, jmlge and magistrate, who had 
just time to remove Ins tamily lit an upjier terraec, vvhieh could only 
he reached by a very narrttw stanease. At the tu|Mif this stuinuwci 
Mr, Davis, armed with a spttar, took hi'* post, and st» sutn'essfully ditl 
he (ItTeml it, that the assailants, after several attempts to dislodge him, 
were compelkHl to retire without dfecting their objccL 'Hie lamelit 
derived from the resistance ti( tliis imrepid man extended lieyund Uh 
own family : the delay thereby oeeahiuned afforded tu the rest of the. 
English inhabitaiUs opportunity of escaping to the place wdtere the 
troops stationed for the proieetitm of the city wore enramp<‘d. General 
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It is supposed that the Nawah I'ez Muhainina<i Klian of 
Gajper was deeply implicated in this murder, though no 
proof of it could he found. He died soon after the execu- 
tion of Shams-ud-din, and was succeeded in Ids lief hy his 
eldest son, lez Ali Khiin.^ This fief was bestowed on the 
father of the deceased, whose name was Najaliat Ah Rhan, 
by T.ord I.ake, on the termination of tlte war in 1805, i\>r 
the aid he had given to the retreating army under (dolonei 
Monson.^ 

One circumstance attending the execution of the Nawfib 
Shams-ud-din seems worthy of remark. Ute magistrate, 
Mr. lAascott, desired his crier to go through tlie city the 
evening before the execaition, and prodaitn to the people 

Erskine, on learning what h.atl occurred, tlcNr^atehcd a party tt? the 
relief of Mr. Davis, and Wazir Ail thcrctu>nn retired tti his own re?ii» 
dcnce.’’ Wazir All escaped, Imt was ultiniaUdy given up !»y a chief 
with whom he had taken refuge, “on conditii>n that his life should, he 
spared, and that his limbs .should not he disgractxl Ijy chains.** Stune 
of his accomplices were executed. “ Ife was confine.! at hort 
William, in a sort of iron cage, where he died in May, iKiy, aged 
thirty-six, after an imprisonment of Hcvenleen years and some od<l 
months.” {Mm whom India has Knimn^ixti, ** Vi/.ier Ali.'*) It wil! 
be observed that the author was mistaken in supposing that ** all the 
European gentlemen, except Mr. Davis and his family* wen* inekided 
in the massacre.” 

^ These names stand in the original edition as **Tyz Mahomed 
Khan, of Ghujper,” and “Tyz Alee Khan.” Tyz may he intended 
for “ Faiz.” 

® The disa.strous retreat of Coloncd Monson licfore jeswant Kiltt 
Ilolkar during the rainy sea.son of 1804 b tme of the few serious 
reverses which have interrupted the long series of BritiHli victories in 
India. A considerable force under the command of Colonel MoUMm, 
sent out by General Lake at the licginning of May in pursuk 
Holkar, was withdrawn too far from its base, and was compellctl to 
retreat through Kajputana, and fall back on Agra. During the retreat 
the rains broke, and, under pressure caused by the dlllcultiei of the 
march and incessant attacks of the enemy, the British trrmps became 
disorganized, and lost their guns and baggage. The shnUered rem- 
nants of the force straggled into Agra at the end of Auguit, The 
disgrace of this retreat was speedily avenged by the great victory of 
Dig. 
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that those who might wish to be present at the exerutmn 
were not to encroach upon the line of sentries that would 
he formed to keep clear an allotted .space roimd tlie gallows, 
nor to carry with them any kind of arms ; Init the crier, 
seemingly retaining in his recollection only the words (tr^s 
and se;i//ies, gave out after his Oyes, ()yes/' ^ that tlu^ 
sentries had orders to use their arms, and shoot any man, 
woman, or child that should j)resume to go outside the wall 
to look at the execution of the Nawiih. No person, in 
consequence, ventured out till the execution wms over, 
when they went to see the Nawah himself converted into 
smoke; as the general impression was that as life should 
leave it, the body was to he blown off into the air by a 
general discharge of musketry and artillery. Moglial Beg 
was accpiitted for want of judicial proof of liis guilty par 
ticipation in the crime. 

J This ohl Norman- French formula, if it was actually used in India 
in the autlior’s time, has been long disused. 
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Marriage a Jat ( 'hiiT. 

On the i9tlr \vc came on to Ualamgarh,* fifUH'n miles 
over a })lain, better cultivated and m<»re stiuUlcd with trees 
than that which we had been coming ovct for matty <lays 
before. The water was near tlie surfar'c, nu»re <jf the fichls 
were irrigated, and those whirl) were not so, looked better 

[a] range of sandstone hills, ten n)iles off to the west, 

running north and south. Ilalamgarh is helti in rent frei; 
tenure by a young Jat ehief, now about ten years of age. 
He resides in a mud fort in a handsome palace built in tlu* 
European fashion. In an extensive orange ganhm, Hose 
outside the fort, he is Iniilding a very hatidsome tonilj over 
the spot where his father’s elder Imaher was Iniried. 'The 
whole is formed of white and blat'k niarble, and the firm 
white sandstone of Rup!)ils, and so well ('onceiveti and 
executed as to make it evident that demand is the only 
thing wanted to cover India with works (if art c([ual to any 
that were formed in the palmy days of the Muhammadan 
empire.^ The Raja’s young sister had just liecn married to 
the son of the Jilt chief of Nilhh.l, who was accompanied in 

* Chapter XVII of Vol. 11 of original edition. 

- January, 1836. 

^ iMso called Balalihgarh or FarltEhfid (Ballamgarh, Huliiljgiuin 
Furreedabad), twenty-nine miles smitli of Delhi. The estate was con* 
fiscated on account of the rebellion of the chief in t^S7* now forms 
part of the Delhi district. The area is stated in Thornioifs 
to have been 190 .square miles. 

^ Few observers will accej)t this proposition without ccmsklcrable 
reservation. 
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his matrimonial visit (harut) l>y the chief of laidhaura, and 
the son of the Sikh chief of Patiala,* with a c'ortege of c?ne 
hundred ekphants, and above fifteen thousand })eoplc.^ 

^ Patiilla In the principal of the Cis-Sallaj Sikh Ih'(Jtectc«l Sial<!s. 
Nfibhii belongs to the same group. Both states are very loyal, and 
supply Imperial Service ironps. For a sketch of their lustory sec' 
•chapters ii and ix of Sir Lepel (jrilfm's AV///V 7 .V/z/gA. 

The Sikh is a military nation forme<l out oC the Jats (who were 
without a place anumg the castes of tlie Hindoos),'*' \fy that strong 
bond of union, the love of conquest and plunder. Their religious atul 
civil codes are the Granths, books written by tlieir reinited pngdiets, 
the last of whom was Guru (k>vind,^* in whose name RanjH Singli 
.stamps his gold coins with this legend: — ‘*The sword, the 
victory, and conquest were quickly found in the grace of Guru Govind 

It has already been observed that the autluw was completely mis- 
taken in his estivnato of the social position of Juts. It is not correct to 
say that they were without a place anu>ng the castes of the Hituloos.'’ 
^‘Thc Jfit is in every n^spect lh(» most important of tlu; Panjiib 
peoples. . . The <listinction bdween Jut and Rajput is soeial rather 
than ethnic. . . Socially the jiit oi'cupies a position which is shm'e<l 
by the Riir, the Gujar, aiul tin* Ah'ir ; all four eating and smoking 
together. Among the races <»f purely Hindoo origin I think that tin? 
Jilt stands next after the Brahman, the Rajput, ami the Kh.Uri. . . 
Then? arc Jilts and Juts. . . His is the higlu'st of the castes jvractising 
widow marriage.'” (Mr. Deivil Ibhetson, t.t'.S,, of 

Ethnography^ lieing e.xtracts from the Punjab Onsus Report of i8St ; 
published by the SuperiiUemh'nt of (hwerumeut Printing, India ; Cal- 
cutta, 1883, pp, 220 Aiyy.) The jats in the NorthAVestern Provinces 
occupy much the same relative position. 

The Sikhs are mostly, hut not all, Juts. The organi/ution is 
essentially a religious one, and a few Brnlunans and many members of 
various other castes join it. The word Sikh means **disclpk%** 
Nanak Shfili, the hatmlcr, was born in A. li. 1469. The Adi Granlli, 
the Sikh Bible, was eomposetl between 1581 and l 5 o 6 . It has 
recently heett translated into ICnglish by Dr. Kmest Trump|>. The 
reformation in the sect effectetl by Gum (lovindtook place about £695, 
Govind died in 1708. In 1764 the Sikhs finally occupied I^ahore, and 
formed a political sy.stem. Full details will be found in A I/istor/ of 
ihi Sihhs^ 2 vuls. 8vo, lyondon, 1849, by J. 1 ). Cimninglmm (of 
which work the article ** Sikh'* in BalfouPs Cyokfodm Is an almiract) ; 
and in Sir Lepel Gritlfm’H cHcellent little book on Ranjft Singh (1892), 
in the Rulers of India*' series. 
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1110 young chief of Bahungarh niustored a cnrti'geof sixty 
elephants and about ten thousand men to attend him out 
in the “ istikl>ril,” to meet and welc{>uu‘ his guests, llie 

Singh. 'Phis prophet lied insane in the einl of l!k: s»‘venteenth 
century, l ie was the son of a priest Teg Udeulur, whu w.i'« ina»h* a 
martyr of liy the bigoie«l Muhaintnadans i>f Batna in 
became a Peter the Hermit, in the same maniifU* as H.iri;*fvinfl liefoie 
him, when his fatluir, Arjun Mai, was made a martyr liy the fanatirisju 
of the same people. A f(‘w more sut'h martyrdotns wuuM have s«’{ the 
Sikhs up for ever. They admit converts fu'ely, and while they h.avf’ a 
fair prospect of conquest and plumler they wall lind them : hut, when 
tliey cease, they will be swallowed up in the great oeeati of Hinduism, 
since they have no chance of getting up an **avmy of maHyis’’ while 
we have the supreme power.’^ They detiNt us for the same reason that 

See “The Coins of the Modern Chiefs f>r tin* I’anjahA hy K, 
Temple in Ltdiati .Inthfmry for iHHfg vol, wtii, p. ; ;md 
‘*()n the Coins tif tlu? Sikhs,*’ hy ('. f, Ro«igers in /wr/#»i/ .tu Xh . 
/»V;/v ^«4 vol i, |KU'l i (nS8l). The couplet is in Peidain which may 
he transliterated thus : - 

“ Deg, tegh, wa falh, wa nnsral he <larang 
Yaft i\y. Nfumk (liiru Cmvind Singlr." 

The word dix, meaning pot or cauldrotq In ttsetl as a syiidad <»f 
plenty. 

‘I This prophecy has mu been ftiliillcd. The anncxaiton of tlu' 
Panjfib in 1849 put an end to Sikh hopes td ** c»utquest and plunder A 
and yet the sect has not been “HWjdlowc<i up in the great ocean of 
Hinduism.” At the census of i8Hi its mnnherH were returned m 
nearly two millions, for all Iiulm. The corrcHpcmding 
dgure for ][89J is .i,9^7s^33» At the lime the lirnt Britinh census of 
1855 the outside influences were depressing s the great Khilfsa army 
had fallen, and Sikh fathcrK were slow U> bring forward their sons for 
baptism (/>d/itd). The Mutiny, in the Huppression of which the Sikhs 
took so great a part, worked a change. The Sikhn recovered their 
spirits and .self-respect, and found honourable careers in the 

British army an<l constabulary. **Tluw the creed received a new 
impulse, and many sons of Sikhs, whose baptism had liecn deferred, 
received the pdhtdr while new camlidatcK from anmng tht jiti amt 
lower caste Hindoos joined the faithC’ Some rcaclkm then, perhaps, 
took place, but, on the wlmle, the mnnbers of the sect have been 
maintained. (Sir Lepel GrilTm, A*(mJ/i .V/% 4 , p.p, 25 ■■34.) Mr, J. A. 
Baines, Census Commissioner for India, informs me timt the Stklw hi 
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britlegrooiirs }>arty liad to expend about six hundred 
thousand rupees in this visit alone. 1'hey scattered ('opper 
money all along the road from their liomes to within seven 
miles of balamgarh. From this point to the gate of tlie 
fort they had to scatter silver, and from this gate to tlie 
<loor of the palace they scattered gold and jewels all 

kinds. The son of the Jkilifda chief, a lad of about ten 
years of age, sat upon his cle})hant with a bag containing 
six hundred gold mohurs of two guint^as eaeh, mixetl up 
with an infinite variety of gt>ld earrings, pearls, and pret'ious 
stones, wliicli he scattered in handfuls among the crowd, 
d'he scattering of the cojipcr and silver had been hdl to 
inferior hands. 'Hie costs of the family of the l>ride are 
always much greater than that of tlie bri(k‘groom ; they are 
obliged to entertain at their own expense all the bimie- 
grooiu's guests as well as their own, as long as tliey remain ; 
and over and above this, on the jiresent tu'casion, the Raja 

tli(* miHlary followcrrs of llie oIIht naiivt' oliicfs dcfost as, hectnist* \v<' 
say “'I'lius far sliall y»m no (artlnn*" in your carror of fon<{ti(”.l 

uml iiluntltT. As govorunis, tin*)* avi* even woisr than tin* Matalha'i 
uilotiy (IclcstabU*. Titov havt* n»»t tin* slightest iboa of .v <hUy t<avai'<is 
tin* ju'oph’ from whoso ittdttstry thoy aro ptovitloih Suoh a thut|t 
iK'Vor (IioaunMl of by a Sikh. 'I'lioy oontittiio ti» is'Coive in inarrittgo 
llio banghtots of Jats, as \\\ tliis oaso t but thry will not gtvo tln*ir 
brtughtcrs to Jats. \\\\ If. S. p’ 

tin* haujal) woro roitirnoil as titnnboiini^ i. 7 { 6 ,U| in iHKr, ninl 
l,*S70,4Si in iStn. Stmu* tlocnsna* has normatnl in Native losri- 
ttu'y. ‘Mht tin* whulo, the iuovraso iji llriftHli lotritt»ry is real; (n) 
hcouiso of the military vahu* of the litlo t»f Sikli, {/>) ItwauHe the 
loab<*rs have beon inoacliiuj^ tnnl gathorin|t; in con verts largely in 
Amritsar, lanliana, ele. Sweepers (Ma/bi or Ma/hnb!) have largely 
inereasisL Ptissibly lUtnhttstn Itas aniTteif the ritual lunl ccranmiial, 
which is less Novitnll than it used to bed* 

Th«’ Sikhs do not now detest us. They willitigly furnish soldiers 
and military poliee rd the best elass, equal to the iitlrkhUs, and lit 
ligiti in line with Fnglish soldiers. The Pnnjllb chieftains have been 
among the foremost in idlers <rf loyal nWtsianee to the (Joveiinueni t»f 
India in times of danger, and in iifgani/ing the Imperial Service Iroiqm. 
The Sikh Htates arc ntnv sufticRntly wt*l!»govcrncT 
¥Ob. il. 
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gave a rupee to every person tiiat r.une, invited or nniii ' 
vited. An immense com'ourse of people had ri:.Si‘inhlt*d to 
share in this donation, and to serainLle ha* llie money 
scattered along the road-: and re;uly nnmey miouglj was 
not found in the treasury, Befon* a further supply could 
be got, thirty thousand more had ('(>lle<ied, and evta-y (?ne 
got his rupee. They have them all put into inais like 
sheep. When all arc in, the are opened at a signal 

given, and every person is paid his rupee as hv goes otU. 
Some Fairopean gentlemen \Vi*re standing upon the top of 
the Rajahs pahu'e, looking at the prof*essinn as it etitensl 
the fort, and passed underneath ; arid the young <‘hief 
threw up some handfuls of pearls, gold, and jewels ana mg 
them. Not one of them Nvouhl of fsnirsi* eiHtdesceml to 
sto(>|> to take up any ; hut their servants showed noju’ of 
the same dignifted forbearaneed 

^ The Emperors of Delhi, frotu Juli.uigU ftnwaoi-, used to arike 
special coins, generally of small size, lu-.uing tlu' unul which 

means ^‘scattering,'’ for the ptu’pt^sr f»f tlisiilhittion among the erowtl 
on the occasion of a wedding, or other gieat fesfiviiy. 
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Collegirilc Endowment of Muhammadan Toml)s and Mosques. 

On the 2oth* we eanie to Hadar|)ur, twelve miles over a 
plain, witli the range of hills on our left approaching nearer 
and nearer the road, and separating us from the old city of 
Delin'. We passed through lqirid[)ur, once a large town, 
and called after its founder, Shaikh I^arid, whose mosttue 
is still in good order, though there is no person to read 
or liear prayers in it We passed also two fine bridges, 
one of three, and one of four arches, both over what 
were once streams, but are now dry beds of sand. 'Fhe 
wliole road shows signs of having been once thickly 
peopletl, and highly adorned with useful and ornamental 
works when Delhi was in its glory. 

ICvery handsome mausoleum among Muhammadans was 
provided with its mos<iue, ami emk)vved by the founder 
with tin* means of maintaining men of learning to read 
their Koran over the grave of the deceased and in his 
chapel ; and, as long as the endowment lasted, the tomb 
continued to bt: at the same time a college, I'hey read the 
Konln morning and evening over the grave, and prayers in 
the chapel at the stated periods ; and the rest of their time 
is commonly devoted to the instruction of the youths of 
their neigltbourhood, either gratis or for a small considera- 
tion, At)artments in the tomb were usually set aside for 
tlie purpose, and these tombs did ten times more for 
education in Hindustan than all the colleges formed 

» Clmptcr XVni of VoL 11 of origiiwl edition. 

^ January, XH36, 
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especially for the purpose.^ We might suppose that rulers 
who formed and endowed such works all over the land 
must have had more of the respect and the affections 
of the great mass of the people than we, who, as my friend 
upon the Jumna has it, build nothing but private 
dwelling-houses, factories, courts of justice, and jails,” can 
ever have; but this conclusion would not be altogether 
just. Though every mosque and mausoleum was a seat of 
learning, that learning, instead of being a source of attrac- 
tion and conciliation between the Muhammadans and 
Hindoos, was, on the contrary, a source of perpetual re- 
pulsion and enmity between them — it tended to keep alive 
in the breasts of the Musalmans a strong feeling of religious 
indignation against the worshippers of idols ; and of dread 
and hatred in those of the Hindoos. 

The Koran was the Book of books, spoken by God to 
the angel Gabriel in parts as occasion required, and re- 
peated by him to Muhammad ; who, unable to write him- 
self, dictated them to any one who happened to be present 
when he received the divine communications f it contained 
all that it was worth man’s while to study or know — it was 
from the Deity, but at the same time coeternal with him — 
it was his divine eternal spirit, inseparable from him from 
the beginning, and therefore, like him, uncreated. This 
book, to read which was of itself declared to be the highest 

^ But the education in such schools is of very little value, being 
commonly confined to the committing of the Koran to memory by 
boys ignorant of Arabic. 

- Muhammad is said to have received these communications in all 
situations ; sometimes when riding along the road on his camel, he 
became suddenly red in the face, and greatly agitated ; he made his 
camel sit down immediately, and called for some one to write. His 
rhapsodies were all written at the time on leaves and thrown into a 
box. . Gabriel is believed to have made him repeat over the whole 
once every year during the month of Ramazan. In the year he died 
Muhammad told his followei-s that the angel had made him repeat 
them over twice that year, and that he was sure he would not live to 
receive another visit, [W. H. S.] 
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of all si)cdes of worship, taught war agaiust tli{‘ wnr- 
shippers of idols to he of all merits the greatest in tlu* vyv 
of (k)d ; and no man could wc?ll rise from the perusal 
without the wish to serve Ood hy sonu‘ act of outrage 
against them, d'hese buildings were, therefore, h joked upon 
by the Hindoos, who comtjosed the great mass of tin- 
people, as a kind of religious voU^anos, always ready ttj <*k- 
})lode and pour out their lava of intolerance and outragi* 
upon the innocent people of the surrounding country. 

If a Hindoo fancied himself injured or {nsulte<l hy a 
Muhammadan ho was apt to revenge liimself upon the 
Muhammadansgenerally, andinsult their religion by throwing 
swine’s flesh, or swine’s l)lood, into one of their tomljs or 
churches ; and the latter either flew to arms at once to re- 
venge their Hod, or retaliaUsl by throwing the flesh or the 
blood of the cow into the first Hindoo temple at hami, 
which made the Hindoos fly to arms. 'Hie guilty and llu* 
wicked commonly es('aped, while numbers of tin* weak, 
the innoc'ent and the unofTending were slauglUered. I1u,‘ 
nuignifi(‘ent huildings, therefon*, instead of being at llu" 
time bonds of union, were cotmnonly sour<*es of the 
greatest disc’ord among the whole community, and of the 
most painful humiliation to the Hindoo po|)ulati(HU Hur- 
ing the bigoted ixfign of Aurang/.eb and his siu’cessors a 
Hindoo’s preseiux*. was hardly tolerated within sight of 
these tombs or churc'hcs ; and had he been diseovered 
entering one of them, he wouUl probably have been 
hunted down like a mad dog. The recollection of such 
outrages, and the humiliation to which they gave rise, 
associated as they always are in the miitds of tlic Hin<loos 
with the sight of tliese buildings, are perhaps the grcaitest 
source of our strength in India ; because tltey at the same 
time feel that it is to us alone tlicy owe the protection 
which they now enjoy from similar injuries. Many of my 
countrymen, full of virtuous indignation at the outrages 
'which often occur during the processions of the Muharram, 
particularly when these happen to take place at the same 
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time with some religious prorcssion of the l liiKioos, are very 
anxious that our government should interpose its authority 
to put down both. But these pnx'essions and (Ks^asional 
outrages are really sources of great strength to us; they 
show at on(;e the necessity for the interposition of an im- 
partial tribunal, and a disposition on the fiarl of the rulers 
to interpose im]i)artially. 4'he Muhanunadan festivals are 
regulated by the lunar, and those of the Hindf)os by tin* 
solar year, and they cross ea('h other every thirty or forty 
years, and furnish fair otx'asions for the h>cai authorities to 
interpose effectually.^ People wiio rec'eive or imagine insults 
or injuries commonly ])()stpone their revengt; till thi*sc 
religious festivals come round, when tlu;y hope to Ih‘ alile 
to settle their accounts with im|)unity among the t^xtdted 
crowd, llic mournful ])rocession of the Mtiharram, when 
the Muhammadans are inflame<l to madtiess hy the re^ 
collection of the really affecting i!t<adents of the massacre 
of the grandchildren of their ])ro|)het, ami by tin- linages 
of their tombs, and their sombre musit*,’^ crosses that of 

' The Muhammadan year consists of twelve lunar months t»f jo and 
29 day.s alternately. The common year, therefore, consists of only 354 
days. But, when intercalary days in certain years me alhtwisl i\n\ tlie 
mean year consists of 354y days. Inasmuch as n soiar year consists 
of about 365 J day.s, the difference amounts to nearly n days, and any 
given month in the Muhammadan year consequently giH.*s the renmd <if 
the seasons in counse of time. 

The Muharram celebration takes its name from the first unmth e>f 
the Muhammadan year, during which it takes [dace. All, the cousin 
of Muhammad, was married to the prophet’s datighier h'faima, anti, 
according to the ShTa sect, must be regarded as the lawful succewt^f t)f 
Muhammad. But, as a matter of fact, Omar, Alnl Bakr, am! Othrmln 
(Usman) in turn succeeded to the Khallfate, ami All tiitl not lake 
possession of the office till A.D. 655, After five anti a half yearn’ 
reign he was assassinated in January A.D. 661, and hk stm Hasan, 
who for a few months had l»dd tlic vacant office, was poisimetl in A.D, 
670. Husain, the younger son of AH, strove to assert his right! by 
force of arms, but was slain on the tenth day of the month Muharram, 
(loth October, a.d. 680) in a great battle fought at Karbala near the 
Euphrates. These events are commemorated yearly by noisy funeral 
processions. Properly, the proceedings ought to be altogether mourn- 
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the Holl^ (in which the Hindoos are cx(*itcd to tumultuous 
and li('entioiis joy by their bacchanalian songs and dances), 
every thirty-six years ; and they reign togetfier for some 
four or live days, during which the serene in every large 
towm is really terrific. The processions are liable to meet 
in the street, and the lees of the wine of the Id indoos, or 
the red powder which is substituted for them, is Iial>ie to 
fall upon the toml.)s of the others. Hindoos pass on, for- 
getting in their saturnalian joy all distinctions of age, sex, 
or religion, their clothes and persons l)esmeared with, the 
red powder, which is moistened and thrown from all kinds 
of machines over friend and foe ; while meeting these 
come the Muhammadans, clothed in their green mourning, 
witli gloomy downcast looks, beating their breasts, ready to 
kill themselves, and too anxious for an excuse to kill any- 
body else. Let but one drop of the lees of joy fall upon 
the image of the tomb as it passes, and a hundred swords 
fly from their si'ahbards ; many an innocent person falls ; 
and woe he to the town in whic'h the magistratt^ is not at 
liand with his [lolice and military force. Proudly conscious 
of their power, the magistrates refuse to prohibit (.me (’lass 
from laughing because the other hajipens to be weeping ; 
and thi‘ Hindoos on su('h o(U'asions laugh the more heartily 
to let the world see that they arc free to do so. 

A very learned Hindoo oiu’c told me in ( Central India 
that the oracle of .MahruLo had been at the same time (,x)n- 

ful, and coniined tn tlu^ Shfaseet, but in practice, Sunn! MuhamnmdnnK, 
and even Hindoo.s, take part in the (U'remunic.H, which arc regarded by 
many of the populace as no more solemn than a Lord Mayor’s show. 

^ The disgusting festival of the UolT, celebrated with drunkenness 
and oliscenity, takes jdace in March, and is supposed to be the festival 
of the vernal equinox. The magistrates in India have no duty which 
requires more tact, discretion, and iirmness than the regulation of con" 
dieting religious processions. The general disarmament of the people 
has rendered collisions less dangerous and sanguinary than they used 
to be, but, in spite of all precautums, they still occur occasionally. 
The total prohibition of processions likely to cause collisions is, of 
cou rac, I m practi cabl c, 
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suited at three of his greatest temples one in the I )e('e;ui^ 
one in Rajputana, and one, 1 think, in Bengal as to the 
result of the government of India hy Iuirop(‘ans, wlio 
seemed determined to fill all the liigli ohiees ot adminis- 
tration with their own countrymen, to the exelusion of 
the people of the eouniry. A day was appointed for 
the answer; and wlien the priest eamc to reeis've it they 
found Mahadeo (Siva) himself with a !*airn|H‘an enm 
plexion, and dressed in hairo}>ean tiothes. I k* tohl them 
that their European government was in reality nothing 
more than a multiplied inearnation of hijuself; and that 
he had come among them in this sliape to prevent their 
cutting each other’s throats as they had been doing for 
some centuries past ; that these, his incarnations, appeared 
to have no religion themselves in order lluit they might 
be the more impartial arlatrators Inlween the fH’optt' of 
so many different (aeeds and seels who now inhabited 
the country; that they must l)e aware that they nevi‘r had 
before been so impartially governed, and that they must 
continue to obey these their govt^rnors, without attem|)tittg 
to pry further into futurity or the will of the gods. 
Mahildeo performs a part in the great drama of tlie 
.Ramayana, or the Rape of Sita, and he is the only figure 
there that is represented with a 7(f/uyv. /mrJ 

I was one day praising the law of primogeniture among 
ourselves to a Muhammadan gentleman of higli rank, and 
defending it on the ground that it prevented that rivalry 
and bitterness of feeling among brothers whicli were 
always found among the Muhammadans, wliose law pre- 
scribes an equal division of property, real and personal, 
among the sons, and the c/w/cr if i/w imsesi among them 
as successor to the government. I’his/' said he, ** is 
no doubt the source of our weakness, but why should 
you condemn a law which is to you a sourex* of so much 
strength? I, one day,” said he, ‘basked Mn Seaton, the 


^ Antc^ VoL I, p. 126* 
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Governor-OeneraFs representative at the court of Delhi, 
which of all things he had seen in India he liked l)est. 
‘You have,’ re[)licd he, smiling, ‘a small species of melon 
called “phut” (disunion); this is the thing wc like best 
in your land.’ I'here was,” continued my Muliammadan 
friend, “an infinite deal of sound political wisdom in 
this one sentence. Mr. wSeaton was a very good and a 
very wise man. Our hAiro[)ean governors of the present 
day are not at all the same kind of thing. I asked Mr. 
Ik, a judge, the same cpiestion many years afterwards, 
and he told me that he thought the rupees were the lies! 
things he had found in India. I asked Mr. T., the (aim” 
missioner, and he told me that he thought the tobacco 
which he smoked in his hookah was the best thing. And 
pray, sir, what do you think the best thing? ” 

“ Why, Nawfib Saliib, I am always very well phrased wlien 
1 am free from pain, and can get my nostrils full of cool 
air, and my mouth full of cold water in this hot land of 
yours ; and I tliink most of my countrymen are tlie same. 
Next to these, the thing we all admire most in India, 
Nawfib Sahil), is the entire exemption which you and 1 
and every other gentleman, native or European, enjoy from 
the taxeswhich jiress so heavily upon them in othercountriesd 
In Kashmir, no midwife is allowed to attend a w<nnan in her 
confinement till a heavy tax has been paid to Ranjit Singh 
for the infant ; and in ICngland, a man cannot let the hglit 
of heaven into his house till he has paid a tax for the 
window.”* 

“Nor keep a dog, nor shoot a partridge in the jungle, I 
am told,” said the Nawfib. 

“ Quite true, Nawilb Sfihib.” 

^ IVmpom msitaittur. The huul revenue, in the aulhur’s time, fully 
preserved its character of rent, and was obviously not a tax. Later 
legislation lias obscured its retd nature, and miulc it look like a tax. 
When the author wrote, the only taxes levied were indirect ones, as 
that on salt, which was paid uncomsciously* I’he nuHlcrn incmueaax, 
local mien, municipal taxation, and gun UcenseH were all unknown. 

^ The window tax has Itmg since been aholishctl. 
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“ Hindustan, sir,'’ said lie, is, after all, the best (anintry 
in the world; the only thing wanted is a little more 
(rozgar) employment for the edueated classes under ( lovern 
ment.” 

“'Frue, Nawfil) Sahil), we might, no doubt, greatly multi 
ply this employment to the advaiit;ige of those who got tlie 
])laces, but we should have to multiply at the sanu! time the 
taxes, to the great disadvantage n( those who did not get 
them.” 

“True, very true, sir,'’ said my old frieml 



CHAPTER XIl^ 


The Oia City of Delhi. 

On the 21st we went on eight miles to the Kuth Minar, 
across the range of sandstone hills, which rise to tlie height 
of about two hundred feet, and run north and south. The 
rocks are for the most part naked, hut liere and there the 
soil hetwccai them is <'overod with /am Med grass, and a few 
stunted shrubs ; anything more unprepossessing c'an hardly lie 
conc'eived than the nspec't of these hills, whicli seem to serve 
no other ])urpose than to store up heat for the peojileof tlu! 
great <uty of Delhi. We. passed through a<'ut in this range of 
hills, made a|)parcntly by the stream of the river Jumna at 
some remote period, and about one hundred yar<ls wide at 
the entranc'c. 'Fliis cut is (Tossed by an (‘uormous stone 
wall running north and south, and intended to shut in the 
waters, and form a lake in the o})ening lu'yond it. Along 
tlic I TOW of the })re(‘i})ice, overlooking tlu^ northern end of 
the wall, is the stupendous fort of TughlakAbnd, built liy the 
lunperor Tughlnk tlie lurst* of the sandstones of the range 
of hills on which it stands, cut into enormous H(|uarc 
blocks/^ On the I>ruw of the opposite side of the preci- 

^ ClmpltT XIX of Vol. n of original edition. 

* The entperor called by the author Tughlak the Firnt, as being the 
lirsl of the 'Cughlak dynanty, was by bivth a Karaunlah Turk, named 
Charf Beg Tughlak. lie assumed the style of (Ihiyas-vuhdfn 
Tughlak Slulh when he .sci?.ctl the throne in A.n. 1320, and he reigned 
till A.n. 1325. 

** This gigantic fortress is close to the village of Badarpur, about four 
miles due east of the Kutb.MTn^r, and ten or twelve miles south of 
the intKlern city. The building of it occupied more than three years, 
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pice, overlooking the .southern cjhI of tlu' wall, Ntaiuls 
the fort of Muhammadabful, hnilt !)y lliis Ihupornrs sun 
and successor, Muhammad, atid rescnihling in all tilings 
that built by his father.^ d'he.se fortresses overlt tuked the 
lake, with the old city of Delhi spread out on the opfin 
site side of it to the west. 1'here is a, third fortress 
upon an isolated hill, east of the great harrier w.dh said 
to have been built in honour of his master by tiu‘ 
Emperor Tughlak’s lht7^bcr!r 'Ilic Ihnperors itnnb stands 
upon an isolated rock in the middle (d the onee lakcg 
now plain, alioiit a mile to the west <jf the barrira* walk 
The rock is connected with the western extremity ed“ tlie 
northern fortress by a causeway of twenty five arehes, ;md 
about one hundred and fifty yards long, 'lliis is a fine 
tomb, and contains in a .s([uare centre room tlie remains 
of the ICmperor Tughlak, his wife, and Ids son. *riu‘ 
tomb is built of red sandstone, and surmounted by a 
dome of white marble, 'The three graves insidt* are 
built of lirick covered witli stucco work. Hu’ outer 
sides of the tomb slope slightly inwards from tlu* laise, 
in the form of a pyramid ; but the inner walls are, of 
course, perpendicular.*^ 

but the whole undertaking “proved enuiietUly fudle, ii\ mio 
removed his Court to the old city within forty days after his aerr'.Hiim.** 
(Thomas, ChronukSy p. 192.) The fort is ile^crtbed by t hmotnghiyn 
in Archu'ol, Sui'vey Reporis, vol, i, p. 212, nnd hin demaipiioii i.s 
copied in the guide-books. 

^ Muhammadabad is also called Adilhbsid. h U de^vribed tn 
Anhu'ol. ^tnv, A'tp., voh i, p. 21, and in Cnrr SteplHafn wtnk, |n oK, 

“ “ The Barber'' s House. This lies to the tight of ihr road from Tugh- 
lakabad to Badarpur, and is close to the ruined city. 1 1 InKud to have 
been built for Tughlak .S half .s barber about A.n. ijaj. h i'l tuiw a 
mere ruin.” (Harcourt, The Ke^o Uuhie fo \h HH.) 

‘‘ This fine tomb was built by Mulmnunad bin ' 1 ‘ughlak {A.n. Ii3$- 
1351). It is descril^ed by (.Ainninglmin in AriJueoi. Sunry AV/,,, 
Vol. I, p. 213, Thomas (C/ironkh\\\ p, 192) attd Cuiuiirighum boilt. 
say that the causeway, or viaduct, ha^ 27, not only 25, arclt«, itn 
stated in the text. The cau.seway is 600 feet in lengtit, 'Fhc sloping, 
walls are characteristic of the period. 
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I'he impression left on the mind after going over these 
•stupendous fortifications is that the arts whicli contribute 
to the comforts and elegancies of life must have been 
in a very rude state when they were raised. . Domestic 
architecture must have been wretched in the extreme. 
The buildings are all of stone, and almost all without 
cement, and seem to have been raised by giants, and for 
giants, whose arms were against everybody, and everybody’s 
arm against them. This was indeed the state of the 
Pathan sovereigns in India^ — they were the creatures of 
their armies ; and their armies were also em])loye(l against 
the people, who feared and detested them alL^ 

The Emperor Tughlak, on his return at the head of the 
army, which he had led into IkMigal to chastise some 
rel)cllious sulijccts, was met at Afghanpur by his eldest 
son, Jilna, wliom he had left in the government of the 
<'.a|:)ita]. Tlie prince had in three days raised here a palace 
of wood for a grand entertainment to do honour to his 
father’s return ; and when the ]Cmi)eror signifu^I his wish 
to retire, all the courtiers rushed out liefore him to he in 
nttcnclanre, and among the n‘st, Jiina. himself. live 
attendants only remained when the Emjieror rose from his 
scat, and at that moment the building fell in and crushed 
them and their master. Juna had been semt at the head 
of an army into tlic Deccan, where he collected immense 

' Tlu? hluiuler of calling the Sul tans of Dcllii by tlie name I'athrm 
is due to ih<; translators of Farishta’s History, and has been [ler- 
petuated by Tlunnas' weibknowu work '/Ytt' Chivitnics of t/ie Pat/tan 
A 7 //v'v" (f /hP/iy and in countless other books, 'Phe name is quite 
wrong. The only Patbiin Sultans were those of tlie Lod! dynasty, 
which immediately preceded Babar. “ I Ghiyas-ud-tlfn Balkan) 

was a of the Ilbarl tribe, Imt compilei*s of Indian Histories and 
Gn'/etteers, and arclueological cxiicvts, turn him, like many Turks, 
Tajr.lks, Juts, and Sayyids, into Pailttmsy which is synonymous with 
Afghan, it being the vitiated llimlT equivalent of Pushtun, the name 
by which the peo|)le generally knOM*n as Afghans call themselves, in 
their t)wn language. . , It is quite time to give up Dow and Briggs’ 
Farishta.’’ (Major Raverty, in /* As» Soe* voL Ixi, part i, 

p. 164, mio,) 
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wealth from the plunder of the palaees of prinres and tlie 
temples of their priests, the only places in which nuK'h 
wealth was to be found in those days. 'This wealth !k‘ 
tried to conceal from his father, whose death lie |iruhahly 
thus contrived, that he might the sooner have tlu' Iree 
enjoyment of it with unlimiteil power.* 

Only thirty years before, Ala iid din, returning in die 
same manner at the head of an army from the Dvernn 
loaded with wealth, murdered the Emperor loro/, the 
Second, the father of his wife, and ascended the tlirone.'* 
Jtina ascended the throne under the name of Muliannnad 
the Third f and, after the remains of his fallua* hud !»een 
deposited in the tomb I have desc’rihed, he paNsed in great 
pomp and splendour from the fortress t»f Ihighlakahad, 
which his father had just then <!ompleled, to the city in 
which the Minar stands, with elephants before ami InTind 
loaded with gold and silver coins, whi<'li wen/ s(^i!ti1■ed 
among the crowd, who everywhere hailed him with shouts 
of joy. The roads were covered with flowers, the lumst's 
adorned with the richest stuffs, and the stria’ts resoumlcd 
with music. 

He was a man of great learning, and a great patron of 
learned men ; he was a great founder of eliurehcs, find 
prayers read in them at the prescribed times, and always 
went to prayers five times a day himself,’* Ik* was rigitily 

1 The murder of (Unyas-ud-din Tughlak by his stm Faklir-udatin 
Juna, also called Ulugh Khan, occurred in the year A.H. 725, which 
began on i8th December, 1324 (0,S.), The tchtinumy of the cem* 
temporary traveller Ibn BaUlta establisheH tlie fact that tin* fall of thr 
pavilion was premeditated. tThomas, C/irmkks^ p.p. 1H7, iHf).) The 
murderer, on his accession to the throne, assumetl the style tsf Muhnm* 
mad bin Tughlak Shah. 

* Jalal-ud-din Firuz ShEh Kbilj! was murdere*! by his Hondndaw 
and nephew Ala-ud-din at Karra on the Ganges in July* 1396 A. i>. 
The murderer reigned until A.i>. 1315 under the title of Alilaithdin 
Muhammad Shah, Sikandar Sank 

3 As already noted (p.139), his proper style is Muhammad bin 
Tughlak Shah. The word “ bin ” means ** son of. 

^ A Muhammadan must, if he can, say his prayers with the pre* 
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temperate himself in his habits, and discouraged all intem- 
perance in others. These things secured him paneg}*rist.s 
throughout the empire during the twenty-seven years that 
he reigned over it, though perhaps he was the most 
detestable tyrant that ever filled a throne. He would take 
his armies out over the most populous and peaceful dis- 
tricts, and hunt down the innocent and unoffending people 
like wild beasts, and bring home their heads by thousands 
to hang them on the city gates for his mere amusement. 
He twice made the whole people of the city of Delhi 
emigrate with him to Daulatalxid in Southern India, which 
he wished to make the capital, from some foolish fancy ; 
and during the whole of his reign gave evident signs of 
l)eing in an unsound state of mind.^ 

scribed forms five times in tlie twentydour hours ; aiicl on t'riday, 
which is their saldiuth, he must, if he can, say three prayers in the church 
On other days he may say them wliere he pleases. Mvery 
prayer must begin with the first chapter of the Koriin — this is the 
grace to every prayi*r. Tins said, the jicrson may put in wliat 
Ollier prayers of the Koran he pleases, and ask fir that which he most 
wants, as long as it does not injure other Musalmans. 'J'his is the 
first chapter of the Koran: -“Praise he to (iod the Lord of all 

creatures the most merciful the king of the day of judgment. Thee 

do we worship, and of lliee do we heg assistance. Direct us in the 
right way in the way of those to whom thou hast been gracious ; not 
of those against whom thou art incensed ; nor of those who go 
astray.” [W. 11. S. ] Hie cpiolalion is from .Sale’s version. The 
last clause may also be rendered “Hie way of those to whom thou 
hast hceii gr.acious, against whom thou art not incensed, and who 
have not erred,” as Sale points out in his note. 

1 This mad tyrant, among other horrible deeds, flayed his nephew 
alive. He attempted to invaile China through the Himalayas, and 
for three years issueil a forced currency of brass and copper, winch lie 
vainly tried to make people take as equal in value to silver. Strange 
to say, he was allowed to reign for nearly twenty-seven years, and to 
die peacefully in Ids bed. 7'he lumls of the “innocent and unofTcnd- 
ing peojilc ” were organiml rather to gain the benefit of “ sending 
infidels to hell ” than f>r “ mere amusement.” Daulatalnld was the 
name given by Muhammad bin Tughlak to the ancient fortress of 
Dcogir (Deogiri, Heoghur), situated about ten miles from Aurangfibild, 
in what is now the Hyderaiiftd State. 
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There was at the time of his father's death a saint at 
Delhi named Ni/Amuddln Aulia, or tlie Saint, who was 
supposed by supernatural means to havt* drivcti from Delhi 
one night in a panic a large army of Moghals intder 'Turghi, 
who invaded India from 'Fransoxiami in 1303, and laid 
close siege to the city of Delhi, in whi<*h tlu* ICmperur 
Ala-ud-din was shut up without troops to defend himself, 
his armies being engaged in Soutiu-rn India.' It is very 
likely that he did strike this army with a panic l>y getting 
some of their leaders assassinated in one nigiu. lie was 
supposed to have the “dast ul ghaih,'’ or sujiernatural 
purse [literally, “invisible hand’’], as his private expendi- 
ture is said to have been more lavish even thait that of the 
Emperor himself, while be hat! no ostei^sihle souret* of 
income whatever. The I'anperor was either jealous of his 
influence and display, or suspected liim of <lark (’rinu‘s, 
and threatened to humble him wlum he returned to Delhi. 
As he approached the city, the friends of the saint, know* 
ing the resolute spirit of the lMn()eror, urged him U> quit 
the capital, as he had been often heard to say, “ Let tiic 
but reach Delhi, and this proud priest shall he !unnhle<l'’ 

The only reply that the saint would ever <leign to give 
from the time the imperial army left Bengal, til! it was 
within one stage of the capital, was “ JJi/i!/ diir its/ ” ; 
“ Delhi is still far off.” This is now become a proverb over 
the East equivalent to our “There is many a slip between 
the cup and the lip.” It is proliable that the saint had 
some understanding with the son in liis plans for the 
murder of his father; it is pos.sible that his numerous 

^ In the author’s text the name of the Moghal leader appears in 
the impossible form Turmachuni, \\'hich corre8p<jnds to the Tarmah 
Shlrln of some authors. The name Turghi is given by Mr. Thotnaa, 
who says he invested Delhi in a.h. 703, carresjjonding to AAh 130J ; 
•and refers to an article in /. As. Soc. Vol. xxxv (1816), Part i, 

p. 217, entitled ‘'Notes on the Mistniy and Topography of the 
Ancient Cities of Delhi,” by Mr. C. Campbell. (C7/w4fV4v, p. 175, 
The Moghals made several raids during the reign of AlE'-iul- 
4 jn Muhammad Shah. 
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wandering disciples may in reality have been murderers and 
robbers, and that he could at any time liave [>roeiired 
through them the assassination of the ]tm|)eror. d'lie 
Muhammadan Thugs, or assassins of India, <x‘rtainly 
looked upon him as one of the great founders of their 
system, and used to make pilgrimages to his tomi) as such ; 
and, as he came originally from IVu-sia, and is c'onsidered 
by his greatest admirers to have been in his youth a robber, 
it is not impossible that he may have been originally one of 
the “assassins,’^ or disci[)les of the ‘^)ld man of the 
mountains,” and that he may have set uj) the system of 
Thuggee in India and derived a great portion of his income 
from it.*- Emperors now t)r()strate themselves, and aspire 

' The loml) of Nizrun-ucl-clTn is further noticed in the next cliafitcr of 
this work. It is situated in an enclosure which contains otlier notable 
tombs. The following extract from the authors A'ttmaSi'atfta (p* I 2 t} 
gives some additional particulars concerning this saint of questionable 
sanctity : --/////t/.—A saint of the Sinini sect t >f M uham- 

madans, said to have been a Thug of great note at some {Period of his 
life, and his tomb near Delhi is to this day visite<l as a place of pilgrim- 
age hy 'Diugs, who make votive offerings toil. He is sai<l to have 
been of the Bar.sot class, born in the month of Safar Hijd, 

March a.d. 1236 ; died KabT-uI-awwal, 725, October A.n. 1325. [Hie 
months as stated do not correspomI.--AV 41 His ttmih is visited by 
Muhammadan pilgrims from all parts as a place of great sanctity from 
containing the remains of so holy a man ; but the Thugs, both Hiudtio 
and Muhammadan, visit it as containing the remains of the most 
celelirated Thug of his day. He was of the Sunni sect, and those of 
the Shia sect find no dilVicuIty in believing that he was a Thug ; but 
those of his own sect will never credit it. There arc perhai)H no 
sufficient grounds to tu-onounce him one of the fraternity ; but there 
are some to suspect that he was so at some period of his life, The 
Thugs say he gave it up early in life, but kept other.s employcil in it 
till late, and derived an income from it ; and the *‘dast*ubghaib/’ or 
supernatural pur.se, with which he was supposed to be endowed, gives 
a colour to this. His lavl.sh expenditure so much beyond his ostensible 
means, gave rise to the IrcUef that he was supplied from above with 
money.’* 

The **old man of the mountains ” with whom the autlior compares 
Nizto-ud"dTn (or at least the original ‘*old man of the mountains”), was 
Ilasan-ibn-Sabbah (or, us-SabbSh), known as Slmikh-ubjabal, who 
VOL, IL L 
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to have their bones placed near it the tonil)]. Wliilc 
wandering about the ruins, I remarked to one of the learned 
men of the place who attended us that it was singular 
Tughlak^s buildings should be so rude compared witli those 
of Iltitmish, who had reigned more than enghty >x‘ars before 
him “ Not at all singular,’’ said he, was he not under 
the curse of the holy saint Nizam-iuhdin ? ” An<l what 
had the Emperor done to merit the holy man’s <airse ? ” 

He had taken by force to employ U|)on his ])ala('es several 
of the masons whom the holy man was employing u[)on a 
church,” said he. 

The Kutb Minar was, I think, more beyond rny ex})<‘(l,a- 
tions than the Taj ; first, because I had heard less of it ; 
and secondly, because it stands as it were alont‘ in India— 
there is absolutely no other tower in this Indian empire of 
ours.^ 

Large pillars have been cut out of single stottes, and 
raised in different parts of India to commemorate the con- 
quests of Hindoo princes, whose names no one was able 
to discover for several centuries, till an iinpreten<lii\g 

founded the sect of so-called Assassins in the mountains on the hIioh'cs 
of the Caspian, and flourished from about A.r>. 1089 to 1124, Hulilku 
the Mongol broke the power of the sect in A.n* 1256. (nalfoudH 
Cydop(cdia, articles ‘‘Assassin,” “Ismaili,” “ Hulugu,” etc., and 
Beale’s Oriental Bio^aphical Dictionary^ s.v* “ Hasan Snhba,” etc.) 

' Shams-ud-din Iltitmish, who had been a slave, reigned frtnn 
A.D. 1210 to 1235. His Turkish name is variously written ns Vultec- 
mush, Altamsh, Alitmish, etc. The form Iltitmish is supportetl l)y 
the legends on the coins and certain inscriptions. His torn!) is dis- 
cussed postf p. 157. 

2 This is not quite accurate. A similar mlndri or mosque tower, 
built in the middle of the thirteenth century, formerly existed at Koil 
ill the Aligarh district {Arc/ucol, Surr/ey A*ep.<f vol. i, 191), and two 
mosques at Bayana in the Bharatpur State, have each only one 
placed outside the courtyard (iHd, vol iv, p. ix). Chitor in Rajpu* 
tana possesses two noble Hindoo towers, one about Bo feet high, 
erected in connection with Tain shrines, and the other, about 120 feet 
high, erected by Khambo RSna as a tower or pillar of victory. (Fer- 
gusson, Jlzst, 2 nd atid E, Archit,^ p. Ji^ures 142, 143.) 
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English gentleman of surprising talents and industry, Mr. 
James Prinsep, lately bi“Ought them to light by mastering 
the ol)solete characters in which they and their dt^eds ha.d 
l)een inscril>ed upon them.^ Thc.se pillars would, however, 
l)e utterly insignificant were they composed of many stones. 
The knowledge that they arc cut out of single stones, 
brought from a distant mountain, and raised by the united 
efforts of multitudes when the mechanical arts were in a 
rude state, makes us still view them with admiration. But 
the single majesty of this Minar of Kutl)-ud-dui, so grandly 
conceived, so beautifully projiortioncd, so chastely embel- 
lished, and so exquisitely finished, fills the mind of the 
spectator with emotions of wonder and delight ; without 
any such aid, he feels that it is among the towers of the 
earth what the Taj is among the tombs — something uniijuc 
of its kind that must ever stand alone in lu‘s recollections.^ 


^ The short life of James Prinsep extended only from the 20th 
August, 1799, to tile 22nd April, 1S40, and i^ractically tenuinatetl in 
i<S 38, when his brain Ix'gan to fail from the un<hic strain caused ])y 
incessant an<l varied activity. Mis meniorabjc discoveries in arclueohigy 
and numismatics are recorded in the seven volumes of the Jaur/ra/ of 
the Asiatic Society of /ictiyni for the years 1832 38. 11 is conlribu- 

tions to those volumes were e<litcd by Mr. K. Thomas, and republished 
in 1858 under the title of “Essays on Indian Anti<[uities.*’ Sir 
Alexander Cunningham, who was one of Prinsep’s fellow-workers sixty 
years ago, gives some interesting details of the ))rocess by which the 
discoveries were made, in the Introtluction to the first volume of the 
Reports of the Archieological Survey. So far as the editor is aware, 
no adequate account of James Prinsep’s very remarkable career has 
ever been published. lie was singularly modest and unaHsuming, A 
good summary of his Hfe is given in HigginbuthanP.H Jlfen whom India 
has A'/wwh. 

“ The monolith pillars alluckd to in the text are chiefly those of the 
great Emperor Piyadasi, Beloved of the Gods, also known by the name 
of Asoka. They were erected alrout n.c. 250, and tlie inscriptions oti 
them contain a code of moral and religimis precepts. They do not 
commemorate conquests, though the Asoka pillar at Allahabad has 
been utilised by later sovereigas for the recording of magniloquent 
inscriptions in praise of their grandeur. The best known of the Asoka 
pillars are the two at Delhi, and the one at Allahabad. Many scholars 

h 2 
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It is said to have taken forty Ljur }rars in building, and 
formed the left of two min.lrs “ of a mosr|uo. I'ho 
other ‘Lninfir” was newer raised, but this has Inam pre- 
served and repaired hy the lii>erality of the British govtTn* 
ment.‘‘ It is only 242 feet high, and iof> fi*et in eirruue 

have devoted themselves to the study of the inseripfiMU of Asok.t, 
which may l)e said to form the foundation of authentii: Indian iii'^lory. 
The best and most recent general work on the ‘^tthiect i\ that of M. 
Emile vSenart, of whirli a translation has appeared in the 
Antiquary. Certain of the Clnpta einpi‘v«»rs in tlie lifth eentniy AJ». 
also erected monolith pillars. Some of the pillars of the c lupta periovl 
commemorate victories ; others are merely ridigiou^ tnonmnenfs. 

It is probably not too much t<» assert that the Ktu!» MtnarK the 
most heantiful example c)f its class known b> exist anywhere. Tin* 
rival that will occur at once to most people is the campanile at 
Florence, built l)y (liotto. That is, it is true, thirty feet taller, but it 
is crushed by the mass of the cuthedtal ahntgside; atnl, beautiful 
though it is, it wants that poetry of design and exquisite finish of detail 
which marks every moulding of the mlimr. It tuight have been 
better if the slope of the sides had been at higher angle, Intt that 
is only apparent when seen at a distance ; when viewed from the 
court of the mosque its ft)rm is perfect, and, under any aspect, is 
preferable to the squareness of tlie (nUline of the Ifallnn example* 

“The only Muhammadan building known tfj bcMaller than this is 
the minaret of the mosque of Hasan, at Cairo ; but, as the pillar at old 
Delhi is a wholly independent building, it has a fur noldrr appearanee, 
and both in design and llnish far sur|)asges not cmly its Egyptian rival, 
but any building of its class known to me in the wlude world.” (Eer- 
gusson, Hist, L and E. Archif.^ p. 5 ^*) On the sup|Hwetl indepen* 
dence of the Kutb MfnUr, see next following note. 

^ Fergusson denies that the Kutb MlnUr is related to the great 
mosque at the south-east corner of which it stands. According to him, 
“dt was notdesiped as a place from which the muahlin Hhtmld call to 
prayers, though its lower gallery may have been UHtnl for that |Htr|»ose 
also, but as a Tower of Victory— a Jaya Stamhlm, in fact*- an emblem 
of conquest, which the Hindus couUl only too easily underntand am! 
appreciate. ’ {Iltst, of Indian and E* Archit*^ p* 506,) The great 
historian of architecture is certainly mistaken in this opinion. Sir A, 
Cunningham observes that it is distinctly called & *« ma«an%*' ormuass- 
zin’s tower by the Syrian geographer, AbCllfida (AAh 127J •1345), and 
that several examples are known of early mosques which have but one 
mlnar each. The examples cited by him are two mosques at Cairo, 
two at Ghaznih, one at Koil, and two at BayRna* He further observer 
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ference at the base. It is circular, and fluted vertically into 
twenty-seven semicircular and angular divisions. 'Fhere are 
four balconies, supported upon large stone l)rackets, and 
surrounded with battlements of richly cut stone, to enable 
people to walk round the tower with safety. The first is 
ninety feet from the base, the second fifty feet further u|), 
the third forty further ; and the fourth twenty-four feet 
al)ove the third. Up to the third balcony, the tower is 
built of fine, but somewhat ferruginous sandstone, whose 
surface has become red from exposure to the oxygen of the 
atmosphere. Up to the first balcony, the flutings are alter- 
nately semicircular and angular ; in the second story they 
are all semicircular, and in the third all angular. hVom the 
third lialcony to the top, the building is com[)osed cliiefiy of 
white marble ; and the surface is without the dee[) flutings. . 
Around the first story there are five hori^.ontal belts of 
passages from the Koran, engraved in liold relief, and in 
the Kufic characten*. In the se('ond story there are four, 
and in the third three. 'The ascent is by a s|>irnl staircase 
within, of three hundred and eighty stejis ; and there are 
passages from this staircase to the balconies, with others 
here and there for the admission of light and airJ 

that Ala-ud-dlifs unfinished nunfir near llie Kiitl) Minar, creeled about 
a ccnlmy later, is a single column. 'Hie inscritilions also prove that 
the Ruth MTniu is a mazann. (Arch, AV/., vol, iv, ]). ix.) It is a 
complete structure in itself, 'fhe author’s remark that ‘‘the oUicr 
nilnar was never raised ” is <luc to the erroneous belief that a mosque 
must have two minarets. 'I’he unfinished ndnitr of Ala*u<l-dtn, if he 
intended it to be attached to the great Kutb mosque, was a superflu- 
ems addition, Ala-utl-dTn jilanned extensive additions to the mosque 
(ibid. p. 62), and it is prohalde that they were intended to forma separ- 
ate mosque, to which llte tiew ndnarwtmhl be attached, independent of 
the Kutl) iMloar. 

^ The original edition gives a coloured plate of the Rutb Mln^r. 
The total height staled in the text, 242 feet, is said by Kergusson 
505, noic) to be that ascertained in 1794 ; the present hciglu of the 
minar, since the modern pavilion on the top has been removed, is 
238 feet, l inch, according to Cunningham. (Arch, vob i, p. 196.) 
Originally tlie building Nvas JO, or perhaps 20, feet higher, Tlie deep 
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A foolish notion has prevailed among some people, over- 
fond of paradox, that this tower is in reality a Hindoo 
building, and not, as commonly supposed, a Muhammadan 
one. Never was paradox supported upon more frail, I 
might say absurd, foundations. They arc these : — /.v/, that 
there is only one Minar, whereas there ought to have been 
two — had the unfinished one been intended as the second, 
it would not have been, as it really is, larger than tlie first ; 
2nd^ that other Minars seen in the present day either do 
not slope inward from the base up at all, or do not slope so 
much as this. I tried to trace the origin of this paradox, 
and I think I found it in a silly old “ munshi ” (clerk) in 
the service of the Emperor. He told me that he believed 
it was built by a former Hindoo prince for liis daugliter, 
who wished to worship the rising sun, and view the waters 
of the Jumna from the top of it every morning.^ 


flutings appear to have been suggested by the minars of Mahmud at 
Ghaznih, “which are star polygons in plan, with deeply indented 
angles.” Three brief dated mason’s inscriptions on the lower part of 
the building recorded in the year 1256 S., or A.i>. 1199, show that 
work was going on in that year. [Arch, Rep,^ vol. iv, p. v.) The 
Minar was begun by Kutb-ud-din Ibak, anti continued by Altamash 
(Iltitmish). The two upper stories, which had been damaged by 
lightning, were rebuilt by Fiim Tughlak (a.d. 1351-1388). The 
Arabic inscriptions on the Minar are not exclusively passages from the 
Koran. They include two records giving the titles of the Sultiin 
Muhammad bin Sam, whom Kutb-ud-din Ibak served as general, before 
he himself became Sultan (Thomas, Chronicles, p, 20) ; autl also 
inscriptions of Iltitmish, Firoz Shah (a.d. 1368), anti Sikandar Shah 
(a.d. 1503). {Arch, Rep., vol. i, 187.) Mr. Carr Stephen (p.p. 58““66) 
gives translations of most of the inscriptions, and argues that those 
historians were mistaken who ascribed to Ala-ud-din the addition of a 
new casing and cupola. 

^ The notion of the Hindoo origin of the Kutb Minar, which the 
author justly stigmatizes as “foolish,” was takeir up by Sir Sayyitl 
Ahmad Khan, the author of an Urdu work on the antiquities of Delhi, 
and by Sir A. Cunningham’s assistant, Mr. Beglar, who wasted a 
great part of Volume IV of the Archceological Survey Reports in trying 
to prove the paradox. His speculations on the subject were conclu- 
sively refuted by his chief in the Preface (p.p, v-x) of the same volume. 
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There is no other Hindoo building like, or of the same 
kind as this the ribbons or belts of passages from the 
Koran are all in relief; and had they not been originally 
inserted as they are, the whole surface of the building must 
have been cut down to throw them out in bold relief. The 
slope is the peculiar characteristic of all the architecture of 
the Pathans, by whom the church to which this tower 
belongs was built.- Nearly all the arches of the church are 
still standing in a more or less perfect state, and all corre- 
spond in design, proportion, and execution to the tower. The 
ruins of the old Hindoo temples about the place, and about 
every other place in India, are totally different in all three ; 
here they are all exceedingly paltry and insignificant, com- 
pared with the church and its tower, and it is evident that 
it was the intention of the founder to make them appear so 
to future generations of the faithful, for he has taken care 
to make his own great work sui)|)ort rather than destroy 
them, that they might for ever tend to enhance its gran- 
deur.’* 

It is sufficiently clear that the unfinished minar was com- 
menced u[)on too large a scale, and with, too small a 
diminution of the circumference from the liase upwards. 
It is* two-fifths larger than the finished tower in circum- 
ference, and miK'h more perpendicular. f'inding these 
errors when tliey had got some thirty feet from the founda- 
tion, the founder, Shams-ud'din (lltitmish;, began to work 
anew, and had lie lived a little longer, there is no doulit 

Mr. Beglar was couipclknl la retract hi.s opinion (p.p. xv-xvii), and 
it is to be hoped that the “ r«)olish notion** will not again be heard 
of. The ndnili’ was built by Hindoo masons, ami, in consequence, 
some of the details, notably its overlapping or coiiielled arches, are 
Hindoo. 

^ This is quite correct. The Hindoo towers of victory ” are in a 
totally different style. 

“ On the misnomer Pathans,” see anie^ p. 141, noiiu 

^ The Kuib Mlnfir mosque was constructed from the materials of 
twenty-seven Hindoo temples. The colonnades retain much of their 
Hindoo character. 
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that he would have raised the sccoikI tower in its pro|)er 
place, upon the same scale as the one (‘ompleted. His 
death was followed by several successive revolutions ; five 
sovereigns succeeded each other on the throne oi I )clhi in 
ten yearsd As usual on siu'h occasions, works of ])eace 
were suspended, and succeeding sovereigns sought renown 
in military enterprise rather than in building churches. 
This church was entire, with the exception of tin* second 
minar, when Tamerlane invaded India.- He took hank a 
model of it with him to Samarkand, together with all the 
masons he could find at Delhi, and Is said to liave built a 
church upon the same plan at that [ilace, before he set out 
for the invasion of Syria. 

The west face of the quadrangle, in whielt the tower 
stands, formed the church, which ('onsiste<I of eleven large 
arched alcoves, the centre and largest of which (amiained 
the pulpit. In size and beauty they seem to have* <'orre- 
sponded with the Minar, but they are now all in niinsc* In 

^ The author’s description of tl\c unfinishetl tower is far from 
accurate. The tower was not built by Shatns-ud-d!n Iktiiubh, but by 
Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shah, and is said to have lK*en begun in the 
year A.H. 711 (a.d. 1311). It is at present about 82 feet In diameter, 
and when cased with marble, as was intended, would lleen at 
least 85 feet in diameter, or nearly double that of the Ktub Mfnftr, 
which is 48 feet 4 inches. The total height of the coluttin as it now 
stands is about 75 feet above the plinth, or 87 feet above the ground 
level. (Arc/iteol. Sia-vey vol. i, p. 205 ; vol. iv, 62, Pb vii. ; 
Thomas, Chronicles^ p. 173, citing original authorities.) lArgusson 
{Hist, T. and E. Arch,^ p. 506), states that this unfmLhed tower is 
297 feet in circumference, and only about 40 feet high, (‘arr Stephen 
(P- 67) gives the circumference as 254 feet, and the lieight as about 
80 feet. Fergusson was mistaken about the height. 

^ Ala-ud-dln’s additions were never completed. The sack of Delhi 
by Taimur Lang (Tamerlane) took place in December 1398. 'fhe 
Delhi sacked by him was the city known as FlrtVlbM. 

3 ‘‘The glory of the mosque is . . . the great range of arches 

on the western side, extending north and south for aljout 385 feet, and 
consisting of three greater and eight smaller arches ; the central one 
22 feet wide, and 53 feet high ; the larger side 24 feet, 4 inches, and 
about the same height as the central arch ; the smaller arclies, which 
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the front of the centre of these alcoves stands tlie metal 
pillar of the old Hindoo sovereign of Delhi, Prithi Raj, 
across whose temple all the great mosque, of which this 
tower forms a part, was thrown in trium])]). 'Phe ruins of 
these temples lie scattered all round the place, and consist 
>of colonnades of stone ]>illars and |)edestals, richly enough 
carved with human figures, in attiUides rudely and obscenely 
conceived. 1'he small pillar is of bronze, or a metal which 
resembles lironze, and is softer than brass, and of the same 
form precisely as that of the stone pillar at Kran, on the 
Rina river in Malwa, iqion which stands the figure of 
Krishna, with the glory around !\is head.^ 

rire unfortunately much mined, arc about half these dimensions.” The 
great arch “ has since been carefully restored by ( loverninerit under 
efficient superintendence, and is now as souiul and complete as when 
first erected. The two great side arches cither were never completed, 
•or have fallen down in conseipience of the false mode of construction. * 
(Kergusson, JlisL of /, and K. . Ijr/iiL, 2iuled., 1876, p.p. 503, 505.) 
The centre arch bears an inscription dated in A.ir. 594, or A. n. 1179. 
iCarr Sft'p/n'u^ p. 47.) 

^ M(;st of the (leserii)lion in the text of llie celebrated Iron Pillar is 
<;rroncous. The pillar has nothing to do with Pritlu Kiij, who was 
•slain by the Muhammadans in A.u. X192 (a. 11. 588). The earliest 
-inscription on it records the victories of a Kaja Chandra, who has not 
been ideiililled with certainty. Pergusson (p. 508) may possil)Iy be 
right in his lu'lief that this king was one of the (diandra Rajas of the 
Imperial (or Karly) Cupta dynasty- Hie characters of the inscriiition 
lindicale that it shouUl l>e approximately dated a. D. 400, during the 
jreign of Chaixlra (Iu])ta IL The name Chandra was first correctly 
read by Dr. bhau I lujl, ami subsequently by Mr, Fleet. [Corpus Justin 
./////,, voh iii, p. 139.) Hie pillar is by no means small,” when its 
material is coiisulercd ; on the contrary, it is very large. That material 
lis not “hron/e, or a metal which resembles bronze,” but is |nire iron. 
“ Analyses of the iron have been nuule both l»y Dr. Percy, late of the 
.School of Mines, and Dr. Murray Thompson, of Rutid College, whf> 
(have found that it t?onsiHts of pure inaUeable iron without any alloy. 
It has been Hiigge.Hled that this pillar must have lieeu formed by 
tgradually welding jiR'ces together; if so, it has been done very skip 
tfully, since no marks t»f such welding are to be seen. . . . Hie 

famous iron pillar at the Kulb, near Delhi, indicates an amount of skill 
an the maui|nilation of a large mass of wrought iron, which has been 
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It is said that this metal pillar was put down through the 
earth, so as to rest upon the very head of the snake tliat 
supports the world ; and that the sovereign who made it, 
and fixed it upon so fmn a /unis, was told l)y his spiritual 
advisers that his dynasty should last as long as the pillar 
remained where it was. Anxious to sec that the pillar was 
really where the priests siip[)osed it to l)e, tluit Ids [josterity 
might be quite sure of their |)osition, Prithi Raj had it 
taken up, and he found the blood and some of tlie flesh of 
the snake’s head adhering to the bottom. By this means 
the charm was broken, and the priests told him tliat he had 
destroyed all the hopes of his house by his want of faith in 
their assurances. I have never met a Hindoo tliat (hHii)ted 
either that the pillar was really upon this snake s head, or 
that the king lost his crown by his want of faith in the 
assurance of his priests. They all believe tluit the pillar is 

the marvel of all who have endeavoured to acctmiu for it. It is not 
many years .since the production of such a piliar \vu\dd luivc beett an 
impossibility in the largcvst foundries of the world, and even iu»w there 
are comparatively few where a similar mass of metal couhl be tunu'd 
out. . . . The total weight must exceed 6 Uuis." (V. Hull, 
Economic Geology of Mia, Mo Fergussou observes 

that “ it is almost equally startling to find that, after an exposure to 
wind and rain for fourteen centuries, it is unrusted, an<l the capital aufl 
inscription are as clear and sharp now as when put U|> fourteen cen- 
turies ago.” He gives an engraving of the pillar from a photograph. 
An exact facsimile is set up in the Indian Museum at South Kensing- 
ton. The dimensions of the pillar are as follows ; — 


Height above ground (total) ..... 22 ft, 

^ „ below „ . . , , . . t ft. H im 

Diameter at base lit. 

5, ,, the capital. , . , . . X2*05 in. 

Height of capital . , . . . . , || ft. 


At a distance of a few inches below the surface it cxpamlK in a 
bulbous form to a diameter of 2 ft, 4111., and rests on a gridiron of iron 
bars, which are fastened with lead into the stone pavement. 
(Fergusson, p. 508, nolo; ArchtcoL Sun>. A'cf, voL iv, lu 28, 
Plate V.) 

Ihis last prosaic fact, established by actual exetwation, destroys the 
basis of all the current native legends and spurious tradition®. 
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still stuck into the head of the great snake, and that no 
human efforts of the present day could remove it. On my 
way back to my tents, I asked the old Llindcx.) officer of 
my guard, who had gone with me to see the metal pillar, 
what he thought of the story of the pillar ? 

What the people relate about the ‘kilC (pillar) having 
been stuck into the head of the snake that supports the 
world, sir, is nothing more than a simple historical hict 
known to everybody. Is it not so, my lirothers?” turning 
to the Hindoo sipiihis and followers around us, who all 
declared that no fact could ever be better estaldished. 

‘‘When the Rilja,” continued the old soldier, “had got 
the pillar fast into the head of the snake, he was told l)y 
his chief priest that his dynasty must now reign over 
Hindustan for ever. ‘ but,’ said the Raja, ‘as all seems to 
depend upon the pillar being on the head of the snake, we 
had better see that it is so with our own tyes.’ Me ordered 
it to be taken ui) ; the c'lergy tried to dissuade him, but all 
in vain. Up it was taken the llcsh and blood of the 
snake were found upon it tlie [lillar was n.'placed ; but a 
voice was heard saying ‘h’hy want of faith hath destroyed 
thee thy reign must soon end, and with it that of thy 
race.’ ” 

I asked the old soldier from whence* the voice (*ame. 

He said this was a [)oinl that had not, he l)elievcd, been 
quite settled. St)me thought it was from the serpent 
himself below the earth others that it t'ame from the high 
j)riest, or some of his clergy. “ Wherever it cyanic from,” 
said the old man, “ there is no doubt that Cod decreed the 
RiljfL’s fall for his want of faith ; and fall he did soon 
after.” 

All our followers concurred in tin's opinion, and the old 
man seemed (|uite delighted to think that he had had an 
opportunity of delivering his sentiments upon so great a 
question before .so respectable an audience. 

The hhnperor Shams-iuhdin Iltitmish is said to have 
designed this great Muliammadan church at the suggestion 
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of Khwaja Kutl>ud-din, a Muhammadan saint from Ush 
in Persia, who was his religious guid<‘ and apostle, and 
died some sixteen years before hirnP His tomh is among 
the ruins of this old city. I’ilgrims visit it from all parts of 
India, and go away persuaded that tliey sliall have all tliey 
have asked, provided they have gi\‘en or jiromised liberally 
in a pure spirit of faith in his influence with the Deity, 
The tomb of the saint is covered with gold brocade, arul 

protected by an awning those of the 1‘anperors around it 

lie naked and exposed, hanperors and priiu'es He all 
around him ; and their tombs are entindy disregarded by 
the hundreds that daily prostrate themselves before his, and 
have been doing so for the last six hundred years.* Among 
the rest I saw here the tomb of Mu’az/am, alias Bahadur 
Shah, the son and successor of .\urang/e!), and that of the 
blind old Emperor >Shrih Alum, front whom the Hotnmrablc 
Company got their Diwani grant/’ Hie grass grows upon 
the slab that covers the remains of Mu a/./ang the most 
learned, mo.st pious, and most amiable, 1 belieie, the 
crowned descendants of the great Akhar. d'hesc kings and 
princes all try to get a place as near as they t'an 10 the 
remains of such old saints, believmtg that the ground is 
more holy than any other, and that they may give them a 
lift on the day of resurrection. Hie heir apparent to llic 
throne of Delhi visited the toml) the same day tliat 1 did. 
He was between sixty and seventy years of ageP 

^ This name is printed Ouse in the author’s text. Tlie saint rcfcrrecl 
to is the celebrated Kiub-ud*dTn liakluiyilr Kakf, commonly callecl 
Kutb Shah, who died on the 27th of November, A.n. 1235. lltitmish 
died in April, 1236 A. i>. {Ikalc.) 

- The royal toml)s are in the village of Mihmul!, close to the Kutb. 
See Carr Stephen, p.p. i8o->i84. 

that i.s to .say, the revenue administration of Bengal, BiliiSr, and 
Orissa in 1765. 

' He is now Emperor, having succeeded his father, Akbar Shilh, in 
1837. [W. H. S.] He is known a.s BahUdur Shah Id. In consequence 
of his having joined the rebels in 1857, he was deposed and banishetk 
He died at Rangoon in 1862, and with him ended the line of Em|)erors 
of Delhi. He was born on the 24th of October, 1775, and »o was in 
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I asked some of the attendants of the tomb, on iny wa\ 
back, wliat he had come to [>rn.y for; and was told that no 
one knew, but every one sut)posed it was for tlu* death of 
tlie limperor, his father, wlio was otily fifteen yt'ars older, 
and was Inisily engaged in [)rQmoting an intrigue at the 
instigation of one of his wives, to oust him, and gtd one of 
her sons, Mirza vSalini, acknowledged as his successor by 
the liritish government It was the Hindoo festival of the 
Basant,^ and all the avenues to the tomb of this old saint 
were crowded when I visited it A\'hy the Muhamniackins. 
crowded to the tomb on a Hindoo holiday I could not 
ascertain. 

The Kmperor Iltitmisli, wlio died a.d. 1235, is ^>iined 
close l)ehind one*end of the arched alcove, in a beautiful 
tomb without its cupola. He built the tomb himself, and 
left orders that there should ho no “j)arda” (stavtai) 
between him and heaven ; and no dome was thrown over 
the l.)uilding in consectuenee. Other great men liave done 
the same, and their tombs look as if their domes had fallen 
in; they think the way should be left <^lear for a start on 
the day of resurrection." 'The church is stated to havi^ 

his sixty-lirst year when tlie aiUJjor uiel him. IH-. rallici’ was ahuui 
seventy-eight (eighty hinar) years <»r age at his death. 

1 “ Basant ” means the spring. The full name of this feslival of the 
spring time is the Basant PanrhamL 

- According to Ilareourt (y/zeAWe 6V/3/e /<> /->,'////), the tomb of 
Btltmish was erected by his ehildreii, the Sultans Kukn*iid»din and 
Kazia, who reigac<I in suceession after him for short periods, that is to 
say, Kukn-u<l-dTn Fi'rd/. Shfili An* six months anti twenty-eight clays, 
and the Kmpress Razia for alKHit three years, from A.n. 1236 to 1239. 
(Sec Carr Shf/ien, p. 73.) lAngusson tdrserves that this tomb is of 
.special intc‘rest as being the oldest IVtuhammndan tomb known tt» 
exist in India, He also remarks (p. 509) that the eOect at present 
is injured by the want of a ntof, which, “judging from appearance, was 
never cotnpleted, if ever commenced.*’ Haremut (p. 120) states that 
“Firbz Shalt, who reigned frt»m A. n. 1351 to A.D. 13K5 pvV, 1388], 
is .said to have placed a roof to the building, but it Is doubtful if there 
ever was one, as there are no traces of the .same. Cunninghatn and 
CaiT Stephen (p. 74) both fiinl sufheient evidence remaining to satisfy 
them that a dome once existed. The interior, a square of twenty-nine' 
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been added to it by the Emperor Ball an, and the M mar 
hnishedd About the end of the .sewnteenth century, it 
was so shaken by an earthquake that the two up[a!r stories 
fell down. Our government, when the ('ountry <'ame into 
our possession, undertook to repair these two stories, and 
entrusted the work to Captain Smith, who lutilt up one of 
stone, and the other of wood, and eomi^leted the repairs in 
three years. 'Fhc one was struck Ijy lightning eight or nine 
years after, and came down. If it was anything like tlie 
one that is left, the lightning did well to remove it." 

About live years ago, while the Emperor was on a visit 
to the tomb of Kutb-ud-din, a madman got into Iiis private 
apartments. The servants were ordered to turn hijit out. 
On passing the Minar he ran in, astamded to the top, stcjod 
a few moments on the verge, laugin'ng at those wlu) were 


and a half feet, is beautifully and elaberau-ly di’enratcd, and in wtm- 
derful preservation conHideriug its age and the cxjiosure to which it 
has been subjected. The walls are over seven feet thick, the principal 
entrance being to the east. The tomb is built of red saiulstoue and 
marble ; the sarcophagus is in the centre, and is of j>alc tnai’hlc.’' 

1 Ghiyas-ud-d!n Balban (who was known as Uhlgli Klihn before his 
accession), reigned from February, a.u, 1266 to 1286, I cannot 
discover any authority for the statement that he finished the Kiitl) 
Mmar, or “added the church.” It is not clear which ** church,” or 
mosque, the author refers to. For a notice i)f Balban's toiub and 
buildings, see Carr Stephen, p.p. 79 -Si. He certainly did not finish 
the Kutb Minar. 

2 Hqq Jrc/ifCoL Snnky Ht'ports^ vol. i, p. 199. “ 7 \)p of (he Kuth 

This octagonal stone pavilion was put up over the Mlnilr by 
Major Smith, of the Engineers, who had the superintentlcnce of the 
repairs of the Kutb, but it was taken down by the order of Government. 
It is now placed on a raised plot of ground in front of the hmg 
colonnade which runs from the pillar to the east. It h not in the 
least ornamental, but it would be more expense than it k worth to 
remove it and clear the ground on which it stands, so it will prolmbly 
remain where it is, as usele.ss as it is unsightly. Built In 1826.” 
(Harcourt, The New Guide to Delhi ^ p, 1 23.) This **groteiC|ue 
ornament” was removed in 1848 by order of Lord liardinge, and 
bereft of its wooden pavilion, which had carried a flag-itiiE (Ca;r 
Stephen^ p. 64.) 
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running after him, and made a spring that enabled him to 
reach the bottom, without touching the sides. An eye- 
witness told me that he kept his erect position till about 
half-way down, when he turned over, and continued to turn 
till he got to the bottom, when his fall made a report like a 
gun. He was of course dashed to pieces. About five 
months ago another fell over by accident, and was dashed 
to pieces against the sides. A new road has been here cut 
through the toml.) of the Emperor Ala-ud-din, who mur- 
dered his father-in-law, — the first Muhammadan conejueror 
of Southern India, and his remains have been scattered to 
the winds. ^ 

A very pretty marble tomb, to the west of the alcoves, 

^ This alleged outrage does not appear to have really occurred. 

A i&nd-dTn\^ Palace . — This lies to the south-west of the arches in 
the Kull) grounds, and though termed above a palace, it may have 
V)een anything. The walls are of enormous thickness, but much 
injured, and there is not a roof left to any of the many adjacent rooms. 
Tlie Emperor Alii-ud-din commenced to govern in A.n. 1295, and liad 
a long and splendid reign, though he himself was a most ignorant and 
brutal tyrant. Popular report gives this as his last resting-i)lace, as 
also to its being his palace while alive ; but there is no proof that he 
was interred on tliis spot ; as tliere is no trace t>f any sarcopliagus to be 
found anywhere. One story has it that he built this structure as a 
tomb for himself in A.i). 1307.” (Ilarcourl, 'P/ie N‘ew (luhlc to Pdhiy 
p. 121.) “The remains of Uazar Sutun, ns already noticed, exist 
close outside Siri, exactly when?, according to hist(»ry, they ought to 
exist ; and Alil-ud-dln’.s tomb, instead of being in the great ruined 
mass facing Iltitmisids tomb in th.c Kutb, ought, according to history, 
to l)e in Ilazar Sutun ...» and in the ruins of Hazar Sutun, at the 
end near the tank, exists a hue marble tombstone, yellow with age and 
exposure, of which the [leople have no traditions, hut which can be 
no other than Ala-ud-dfn’s tomb. At any rate, Ala-ud-din’s tomb has 
never yet l)een found, and Sayyid Ahmad himself says no tombstone 
exists in what he calls Ala-ud-dln*.s tomb ; certainly none exists now, 
and the disposition of the great structure is quite ditTerent to that of a 
tomb, and, further, is inconsistent with what is recorded in history, 
that Ahl-ud-dln was hurled in Haziir Sutun.” (Mr. Beglar, in Aniucol. 
Sunky Reports^ vol. iv, p. 77.) But Mr. Beglar and the author were 
both in ernn. The tomb still exists, and is in front of the great 
mosque. {Carr Stephm^ p. 88.) 
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covers the remains of Imam Mashhadi, the religious gui<le 
of the Emperor Akl)ar ; and a inagiiifu'ent torn!) of free- 
stone covers those of his four foster hroihers. dliis was 
long occupied as a dwellingdioiise hy the late Mr. Blake, 
of the Bengal Civil vServiec, who was lately harharously 
murdered at Jaipur. 'To make room for his dining tables 
he removed the marl)lc slab, whi('h covered the remains of 
the dead, from the centre of the building, against the 
urgent remonstrance of the peo[)le, and threw it t^areiessly 
on one side against the wall, where it now lies. X'lie peo|)le 
appealed in vain, it is said, to Mr, hVaser, the (Governor • 
General’s representative, who was soon after assassinated ; 
and a good many attribute the death of bi>th to this 
outrage upon the remains of the dead foster-brotlicr of 
Akbar. d'hosc of Ala-ud*dini were, no dr)ubt, oUler and 
less sensitive. 'Bombs equally magnifuxntt <'o\'er the 
remains of the other three foster-brothers of Aklnir, but 
I did not enter thcm.‘ 

1 The tomb deseevated by Mr. lUake is <m the right tlu* road 
leading from the Kutb Mmilr to the village of Mihrauli, atul is that cd' 
Adham Khan, whom Akbar put to death in A. Ik 1562 tor tlic murder 
of Shams-ud-din Muhammad Atgah Khan, one of the hhnperor’H 
foster-fathers. The best-known of the ‘M<okaIis,” or foster-brothers, 
of Akbar is AzTz, the son of Shams-ud-dln abttve rntmtioned. A/1/ 
received the title of Khan-i-Azam. One of his daughters was marrksl 
to Murad, Akbads drunken son, and another to the unlinppy Khusru, 
sou of Salim (Jahangir). (Von Noer, 7 ) 0 ^ Emfk'ntr Akhar, tr. l)y 
Beveridg^; vol. i, p.p. 78, 95 ; vol. ii, p.p. 212, 387, etc. ; ami hloch- 
mann’s AmA-ABarJ, vol. i, p.p. 321, 323, etc.) The family of 
Shams-ud-din is often called in histories Kkati^ the f(»ster- 

father battalion.” The young chief of Jaipur died in 1834, and in the 
course of < 1 isturbances which followed, the Political Agent was 
wounded, and Mr. Blake, his as.sistant, was killed. (I). Bcntlger, 
Lord mUia/n Bentlmky p. 143.) I can fmd no mention in any 
authority of Imam Mashhadi, though it is well known that Akbar sent 
to Persia for a Parsee priest named Ardsher. {Bhihmmm, p. 2I0.> 
Mr. Fraser’s murder has been fully described auU p.p. 106-125. 
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New Delhi, or Shnhjahanabad. 

On the 22nd of January, 1836, we went on twelve miles 
to the new city of Delhi, built by the ICmperor Shahjahiln, 
and called after him Shfihjahanabad ; and took uj) our 
quarters in the palace of the Bcgam Samrii, a fine building, 
agreeably situated in a garden opening into the great street, 
with a l)ranch of the great canal running through it, and as 
quiet as if it had been in a wilderness.* Wc had obtained 
from the Begam permission to occupy this pala<'e during 
our stay. It was elegantly furnished, the servants were all 
exceedingly attentive, and wc were very ha|)py. 

'Phe Kutl) Minar stands upon the back of the sandstone 
range of low hills, and the road descends over the north* 
eastern face of this range for half a mile, and then passes 
over a level plain all tlie way to the new <‘ity, which lies on 
the right bank of the river Jumna. 'I'he Avhole plain is 
literally covered with tlic remains of splendid Muhamma* 
dan mosciues and mausoleums. These Muhamnuulans 
•seem as if they had always in their thoughts \he saying of 
Christ which Akbar has inscribed on the gateway at f;ith- 
pur Sikri “ Life is a bridge which you arc to pass over, 
and not to build your dwellings upon.’^'* The buildings 
which they have left behind them have almost all a refer- 

' Chapter XX of VoL I! of original edition. 

2 Chapter XX is devuied to the history of the Bcgam Sainui 
(Sumroo). The*' great street ’Ms the celebrated Clmndn! Clmuk, a 
very wide Ihoronghfare. The branch of the canal which runs down 
Ihe middle of it is now covered over. 

^ AnUj VoL I, p, 427. 
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ence to a future state— they laid out their nieans in a 
church, in which the Deity might he })ropitiated ; in a 
tomb where learned and pious men miglit ('hunt tlieir 
Koran over their remains, and youth he instructed in tfieir 
duties; in a serai, a bridge, a canal built gratuitously for 
the public good, that those who enjoyed these advantages 
from generation to generation miglit pray for the repose of 
their souls. How could it be otherwise where the land 
was the property of government, where capital was never 
concentrated or safe, when the only aristocracy was that of 
office, while the Emperor was the sole rec'ogni/ed heir of 
all his public officers ? 

The only thing that he could not inherit were liis tombs, 
his temples, his bridges, his canals, his caravanserais. I 
was acquainted with the history of most of the great men 
whose tombs and temples I visited along the road ; hut I 
asked in vain for a sight of the palaces they o<'cupied in 
their day of pride and power. They all had, no doubt, 
good houses agreeably situated, like that of the beg:uu 
Samru, in the midst of well-watered gardens and shub- 
beries, delightful in their .season ; but they cared less about 
them — they knew that the Emperor was heir to every 
member of the great body to which they belonged, the 
aristrocracy of office ; and might transfer all their wealth to 
his treasury, and all their palaces to their succ'cssors, the 
moment the breath should be out of their Ixxliesd If 
their sons got office, it would neither l)c in the same grades, 
nor in the same places as those of their fatlicrs. 

different it is in Europe, where our aristocracy is 
formed upon a different basis ; no one knows wliere to find 
the tombs in- which the remains of great men who have 

^ The ICmperors were not in the least ashamed of this practice, 
and robbed the families of rich merchants as well as those of officials. 
In fact they levied in a rough way the high death duties bo much 
admired by Radicals with .small expectatlonn. Some remarkable 
cases are related in detail by Bernier. (Coriiitable'B Bernier^ p.p. 163- 
167.) 



passed away repose; or the churchevS and colleges they 
have founded ; or the serais, the bridges, the canals they 
formed gratuitously for the public good ; but everybody 
knows where to find their “ proud palaces life is not to 
them ‘‘a bridge over which they are to pass, and not Iniild 
their dwellings upon.” 'The eldest sons enjoy all the 
patrimonial estates, and employ them as best they may to 
get their younger brothers into situations in the church, the 
army, the navy, and other public establishments, in which 
they may be honourably and liberally provided for out of 
the public purse. 

About half-way between the great tower and the new 
city, on the left-hand side of the road, stands the tomb of 
Mansur All Khan, the great-grandfather of the present 
King of Oudh. Of all the tombs to lie seen iti this 
immense extent of splendid ruins, this is. perha]>s the only 
one raised over a subject, the family of wliosc; inmates are 
now in a condition even to keep it in repair. It is a very 
beautiful mausoleum, built after the model of the 'Taj at 
Agra ; with this difference, that the external wall around tile 
quadrangle of the 'faj is lun-e, as it were, thrown hack, and 
closed in upon the toml). d'he beautiful gateway at the 
entrance of the gardens of the 'Faj forms each of the four 
sides of the toml) of Mansiir Ah Khan, with all its cha.ste 
beauty of design, i)ro|)ortion, and ornamentd 'Fhe quacF 
rangle in hvhich this mausoleum stands is about three 
hundred and fifty yards .scjuare, surrounded liy a stone 
wall, with handsome gateways, and filled in the same 
manner as that of the Taj at Agra, with cisterns ami fruit- 

trees. Three kinds of stones are used white marble, red 

.sandstone, and the fine white and flesh-coloured sandstone 
of -Rupkls. The dome is of white marble, and exactly of 
the same form as that of the Iklj ; but it stands on a neck 
or base of sandstone with twelve sides, and the marble i.s 
of a quality very inferior to that of the Iklj. It is of coarse 


* The meaning of this .sentence is obscure. 
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dolomite, and has become a good deal discoloured by time, 
so as to give it the appearance, wliich Bishop Heher 
noticed, of potkd meat. The neck is not quite so long as 
that of the Taj, and is better covered by the marldc 
cupolas that stand al)ove each face of the building. The 
four noble minarets arc, however, wanting. 'The a})art- 
ments are all in number and form exactly like those of the 
Taj, but they are somewhat less in size. In the centre of 
the first floor lies the beautiful marble slab that liears the 
date of this small pillar of a totterln^:^ state, a.m. 1167 
and in a vault underneath repose his remains by the side 
of those of one of his grand-daughters. The graves tluit 
cover these remains are of plain earth strewed with fresh 
flowers, and covered with plain cloth. About two miles 
from this tomb to the east stands that of the father of 
Akbar, Humayun, a large and magnificent building. As 
I rode towards this building to see the slab that covers the 
head of poor Dara Shikoh, I frequently cast a lingering 
look behind to view, as often as 1 could, this very pretty 
imitation of the most beautiful of all the tombs of the 
earth.^ 

^ Corresponding to A.i>, I 753 ~ 54 - In the original edition the date 
is misprinted a.d. 1167. 

- The tomb of Mansur All Khan is better known as that of Safdar 
Jang, which was the honorary title of the noble over whom the edifice 
was raised. He was the wazir, or chief minister, of the Kmperor 
Ahmad Shah from 1748 to 1752, and he was practically King of Oudh, 
where he had succeeded to the power of his father-in-law, the well- 
known Saadat Ali Khan : Safdar Jang died in A.D, 1753, and was 
succeeded in Oudh by Shuja-ud-daula. 

The author’s praise of the beauty of Safdar Jang’s tomb will seem 
extravagant to most critics. In the editor’s judgment the building is 
a very poor attempt to imitate the inimitable TEj. F ergusson (p. 604) 
gives its the qualified praise that *‘it looks grand and imposing at a 
distance, but it will not bear close inspection.” Lieutenant Harcourt 
{Tke New Guide to Delhi, p. 95) justly remarks that it is much smaller 
than the Taj, and “ for beauty is not to be compared” With it. 

In the original edition a coloured plate of this mausoleum is given* 
Ihe buildings are now in bad repair. Mr. Carr Stephen (Archaoi&gy 
of Delhi, p. 278) says that **this mausoleum is in some respects not 
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On my way I turned in to sec the tom!) of the celebrated 
saint, Nizam-ud-din Aului, the defeater of the Transoxianian 
army under Tarmah vShirin in 1 303, to which pilgrimages • 
are still made from all parts of Indiad It is a small build- 
ing, surmounted l)y a white marble dome, and ke],>t very 
clean and ncat.'*^ By its side is that of the poet Khusru, 

unlike that of I luniayun, and is believed to have been intended as a 
duplicate of that superb building.” There is, of course, a general 
resemblance between the main building of the Tiij and the tomb of 
Ilumayun. 

^ Nizam-ud-din was the disciple of Faild-ud-din Ganj Shakar, so 
called from liis look being suflicient to convert clods of earth into lumps 
of sugar. Farid was the disciple of Kutb-ud-din of Old Delhi, who 
was the disciple of Muin-ud-diii of Ajmir, the greatest of all their 
saints. [W, 11. S,] Muin-iubdln died A.n. 1236. For further 
particulars of tlie three saints see Heale’.s Orlcfiial Biographical 
Dictionary. 

For the personal history of Nizam-ud-din sec the last preceding 
chapter, p.p. 144-146. 1 1 is tomb is situated in a kind of cemetery, 

which also contains the tombs of the poet Kltusru, the Princess Jalulnfua, 
and the Emiieror Muhammad Shah, whudi will be presently noticed. 
Nizamud-din’s tomb “ has a very graceful appearance, and is sur- 
rounded by a verandah of white marble, while a cut screen encloses 
the sarcophagus, which is always covered with a clotli. Round the 
gravestone runs a carved wooden guard, and from the four corners 
rise stone pillar.s draped with cloth, which support an angular wooden 
frame-work, and which lias something the appearance of a canopy to a 
bed. Below tins wooden canopy there is siretchetl a cloth of green 
and red, much the worse for wear. The interior of the tomb is 
covereil with painted ligures in Arable, and at the head of the grave is 
a stand witli a Koran, 'fhe marble screen is very richly cut, and the 
roof of the aicade-like verandah is linely painted in a (lower pattern. 
Altogether there is a tjuaint look about the building, which cannot fail 
to strike any one. A good deal of money has at various times been 
spent on this tomb ; the dome was added to the roof in Akliar’s time 
by Muhammad inirim-ud-dln llasau, and in the reign of Shfih Jahan 
(a. I), 1628 [.r/r., Icy. 1627B58) the whole Imilding was put into 
thorough repair. * • , The tomI> is in the village of Ghyaspur, and 
is reached after passing through the *‘Chaunsaih Khamba.” (Ilar- 
court, PheP/do C/uidc to Delhi ^ p. 107.) 

In the original etlition a small coloured illustration of this tomb, 
from a miniature, Is given on Hate 24. Mr. Carr Stephen (p.p, X02 - 
^<^7) a good and full account of Nizlm-ud-tltn and his tomb. 
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his contemporary and friend, who moved about where he 
pleased through the palace of the iMuperor "Fughlak Shfih 
the First, five hundred yeans ago, and satig cxtein|)are to 
his lyre while the greatest and the fairest wau^hed his lips 
to catch the expressions as they came warm from his soul 
His popular songs are still the most [)Qpiilar ; and lie is one 
of the favoured few who live througii ages in tlie o\-cry-day 
thoughts and feelings of many millions, while ihc crowned 
heads that patronized them in their brief day of ponm and 
power are forgotten, or rememl)ered merely as they hap- 
pened to be connected with them. His tbml) has also a 
dome, and the grave is covered with ricdi brocaded and 
attended with as much reverence and devotion as that of 
the great saint himself, while those of the emperors, kings, 
and princes that have been crowded an)und them arc 
entirely disregarded. A number of peo|)lc are taniiloycd 
to read the Koran over the gravai of the old saint [.\r//. 
Nizam-ud-din], who died a . h . 725 [ a . i >. 132.1 1325], and 
are paid l)y contributions from the present ICmperor, and 
the members of his family, who occasionally come m their 
hour of need to entreat his intercession with the I )eity in 
their favour, and by the humble pilgrims who flock from all 
parts for the same purpose. A great many l)oys are here 
educated by these readers of their sacred volume. All iny 
attendants bowed their heads to the dust before the shrine 
of the saint, but they seemed especially indifferent to those 
of the royal family, which are all open to the sky. Respect 

* According to Ilarcourt (p. 108) the tomb of KIuiHra wjw erected 
about A.D. 1350, but this is a mistake. The poet, whose proper name 
was Abul Hasan, and is often called Amtr Khusra, was of Turkish 
origin. He was born a.d. 1253, and died in September, 1325. IIih 
works are very numerous. {Hmle,) The grave, and wooden railing 
round it, were built in 937 A.n. (1530 A.D,) . . , The present tomb 
was built in 1014 A.H. (1605 A.D,) by Amad-ud-dln Hasan, in the reign 
of Jahangir, and this date occiir.s in an inscription under the dome and 
over the red sandstone screens. (Carr Siepkm^ p. 115.) In the 
original edition a small coloured illustration of this tomb, from a 
miniature, is given on Plate 24. 
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shown or neglect towards them could bring neither good 
nor evil, while any slight to the tomb of the crusfy old saint 
might be of serious consequence. 

In an enclosure formed by marble screens l)eautirully 
carved is the tomb of the favourite son of the present 
Emperor,^ Mirza Jahangir, whom I knew intimately at 
Allahabad in 1816,“ when he was killing himself as fast as 
he could with Hoffman’s cherry brandy. “ d'hisd’ he would 
say to me, is really the only liquor that you haiglishmen 
have worth drinking, and its only fault is that it makes one 
drunk too soon.” To prolong his })leasure, he used to 
limit himself to one large glass every hour, till he got dead 
drunk. Two or three sets of dancing women and musicians 
used to relieve each other in amusing him during tliis 
interval. .He died, of course, soon, and the jioor (.ild 
Emperor was persuaded by his mother, the favourite sul' 
tana, that lie had fallen a victim to sigliing and grief at llu* 
treatment of the hhiglish, who would not permit him to 
remain at Delhi, where he was ('ontinually employed in 
attempts to assassinate his eldest brother, the heir apparent, 
and to stir up insurrections among the peo])h,j. Me was 
not in confinement at Allahabad, hut merely prohibited 
from returning to Delhi. Me liad a sj)lemlid dwelling, a 
good income, and all the lionours due to his rank.*' 

1 Akbar H., who died in 1837. 

When the author was with his regiment, after the close of the 
Nepalese war. 

^ Harcourt (p. 109) truly ol)serves tliat this torn!) a most ex- 
quisite piece of workmanship. The tomb itself, raisetl Home few feet 
from the ground, is entered by .steps, and is enclosed in a Iwautiful cut 
marble screen, the sarcoplmgus being covered with a very artistic repre- 
sentation of leaves and flowers carved in marble. Mir/1 Jahangir was 
the son of Akl)ar 11 ., and the tomb was buifl in A.n. 1832.” 

“He was, in consequence of having fired a pistol at Mr. Seton, the 
Re.siclent at Delhi, sent as a State prisoner to Allahabatl, where he 
resided in the garden of Siillrln Khusro for several years, ami died 
there in 2821 a.d. (1236 A.n,), aged thirty-one years; a salute of 
thirty-one guns was fired from the raniparis of the fort of Allalmlmd at 
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In another enclosure of the same kind are the Ihnperor 
Muhammad Shah,' — who reigned when Nadir Shfili invaded 
Delhi — his mother, wife, and daughter; and in another 
close by is the tomb which interested me most, that of 
Jahanara Begam, the favourite sister of poor I )rini Shikoh, 
and daughter of Shah Jahiin.- It stands in the same 
enclosure, with the brother of the present hhiiperor on one 
side, and his daughter on the other. Mer remains are 
covered with a marble slab hollow at the top, and exposed 
to the sky — the hollow is filled with earth covered with 
green grass. Upon her tomb is the following inscription, 
the three first lines of which are said to have been written 
by herself: — 

the time of his burial, lie was at first inlcrrcd in the same garden, 
and subsequently his remains were transferred to Delhi, mul Imrieil in 
the court-yard of the mausoleum of Nizam-ud«din Aulia.” (Beale's 
Dictionary,) The young man’s overt act of rebellum uceuvred in 
1808, and his body was removed to Delhi in 1832. The form o( the 
monument is that ordinarily used for a woman, “ l)ut it was put over 
the remains of the Prince on a dispensation being granted for the pur- 
pose by Muhammadan lawyers.” [Carr -Stephen^ p. ui.) 

^ Muhammad Shah feebly reigned from September, 1719, to April, 
1748. “ He is the last of the Mughals who enjoyed even the semblance 

of power, and has been called ‘ the seal of the house of Babar,’ for 
‘ after his demise everything went to wreck. ’ Wr*, p. xxxviii. ) 

Nadir Shah occupied Delhi in 1738, and is said to have massacred 
120,000 people. The tomb is described by Carr Stephen, p. 1 10. 

Jahanara Begam, or the Begam Sahib, was the elder daughter of 
Shahjahan, a very able intriguer, the partisan of Daul, and the oppo- 
nent of Aurangzeb during the struggle for the throne. She was clo.-.ely 
confined in Agra till her father’s death in 1666. After that event she 
was removed to Delhi, where she died, not without suspicion of poison. 
(Ball’s Tavernier^ Vol. I, p. 345.) She built the Begam Sarii at 
Delhi, lier amours, real or supposed, furnished Bernier with some 
very scandalous and sensational stories. (Constable’s /?cr//iVr, p.p. ll- 
14.) Some writers credit her with all the virtues, Beale in his 
Oriental Biographical Dictionary, The author has omitted the last 
line of the inscription — “ May God illuminate his intentions. In the 
year 1093,” corresponding to A.D. 1682, The first line Is, “Let 
nothing but the green [grass] conceal my grave.” [Carr Skphm^ 
p. 109.) 
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“ Let no rich canopy cover niy grave. 

This grass is the best covering for the tombs of the poor in spirit. 
The humble, the transitory Jahilnara, 

The disciple of the holy men of Chisht, 

The daughter of the Emperor Shah Jahan.” 

I went over the magnificent tomb of Humayun, wiiich 
was raised over his remains by the hhii[)eror Aklnir. It 
stands in the centre of a (jiuadrangle of about four Iiiuulretl 
yards square, with a cloistered wall all round ; l)Ut I must 
not describe any more tombs. ^ Here, under a marble slab, 
lies the head of poor 1 )ani Shikoh, who, but for a little 
infirmity of temper, had perhaps changed the destinies of 
India, by changing the character of education among the 
aristocracy of the countries under his rule, and preventing 
the birth of the Maratha powers by leaving untouched the 
independent kingdoms of the Deccan, upon whose ruitis, 
under his bigoted brother, the former rose. Sc(’ular and 
and religious education were always inseparably (uunbined 
among the Muhammadans, and invited to India from 
Persia by the iiublic offices, civil and military, whic'h men 
of education and (.courtly manners could alone obtain, 
d'hose offices had long been ex(iusively filled by such men, 

1 The tomb of Ilumriyun, nccoiding to IJeutonant Ilmcourt (p. 
103), was crectc’d by the emperor’s widtnv, HajI Uegam, uml not by 
Akbar. Mr. Carr .Stephen (p. 203) says that the mausoleum was com- 
pleted in A , I ). 1565, or, aeconling to some, in aak 1569, at a cost of 
fifteen lakhs of rupees, li is of special interest us being the earliest 
specimen of the architecture of the Moghal dynasty. The massive 
dome of white marble is a conspicuous landmark for many miles round. 
The body of the building is built of red sandstone with marble decora- 
tions. It stands on two noble terraces. llum^yCin rests in the 
central hall under an elaborately carved marVrlc sarcopliagus. The 
head of Danx and the bodies of many members of the royal family are 
interred in the side rooms. After the fall of Delhi in September, 
1857, the rebel princes took refuge in this mausoleum. The story of 
their execution by II odson on the road to Delhi is well known, and 
has been the occa.sion of much controversy. 

In the original edition a small coloured illustration of this tomb, 
from a miniature, is given on Plate 24, 
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who flocked in crowds to India from Khorasnn and IVa-sia. 
Every man qualified by secular instruction to make his way 
at court and fill such offices was disposed by his religious 
instruction to assert the supremacy of his creed, and to 
exclude the followers of every other from the employments 
over which he had any control 'Phe aristocracy of office 
was the ocean to which this stream of Muhammadan 
education flowed from the west, and spread all over India ; 
and had Dara subdued his brothers and ast'cndod the 
throne, he would probably have arrested the flood by 
closing the public offices against these Persian adventurers, 
and filling them with (Christians and Hindoos. This would 
have changed the character of the aristocrac^y and the 
education of the people.^ 

While looking upon the slal) under which liis head 
reposes, I thought of the slight “a('cidents by flood and 
fiekV’ the still slighter thought of the brain and feeling of 
the heart, on which the destinies of nations and of em]>ires 
often depend— on the discovery of the great diamond in 
the mines of Golconda— on the aci'ident which gave it into 
the hands of an ambitious Persian adventurer on the 

1 The tragic history of Dara, the elder hnsthcr, aii<l unsuccessful 
rival, of Aurangzeb, is very fully given by Bernier. The notes in 
Constable’s edition of that traveller’s work give many additional par- 
ticulars. Dara was executed by Aurangzcb in 1659, and with a horrid 
refinement of cruelty, the emperor, acting on the advice of his sister, 
Koshanara Begam, caused the head to be embalmed and sent packed 
in a box as a present to the old ex-emperur, Shtlh Jahan, the father of 
the three, in his prison at Agra. Dara died invoking the aid of Jesus, 
and was favourably disposed towards (diristianity. lie was also 
attracted by the doctrines of Sufism, or heretical Mulmmmadan 
mysticism, and by those of the Hindoo Upanishads. In fact, his 
religious attitude seems to have much resembled that of his great- 
grandfather Akbar. The ** Broad Church” principles and practice of 
Akbar failed to leave any permanent mark on Muhammadan institu- 
tions or the education of the people, and if DUrS. had been victorious 
in the contest for the throne, it is not probable that he would have 
been able to effect lasting reforms which were beyond the powder of 
his illustrious ancestor. 
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thought which suggested the advantage of ])rcsenting it to 
Shilh Jahan— on the feeling which made Dara get off, and 
Aurangzeb sit on his elephant at the battle of Sainugarh, 
on which depended the hite of India, and pta*haps tlic 
advancement of the Christian religion and ICuropea.n litera- 
ture and science over India.* But for the accident which 
gave Charles Martel the victory over the Saracens at Fours, 
Arabic and Persian had perhaps been the classical languages, 
and Islamism the religion of Europe ; and where we have 
cathedrals and colleges we might have had moscpu‘S and 
mausoleums ; and America and the Cape, the (U)mpass and 
the press, the steam-engine, the telesc<)])e, and the ( 'o|>er- 
nican system, might have remained still undiscovered ; and 
but for the accident which turned Hannibal’s face from 
Rome after the battle of ("anme, or that which intercepted 
his brother Asdrubal’s letter, we might now all be speaking 
the languages of '.Fyre and Sidon, and roasting our envn 
children in offerings to Siva or Saturn, instead of saving 

* The “great diamond” alluded to is the Kohiiuir, jJivsented by the 
“Persian adventurer,” Amir Juinla, to Shilh Jahnn, who was mlvisecl 
to attack and conquer the country which produced such gems, 

Vol. I, Cdi. XLVII I.) The decisive battle between Dura, on the one 
side, and Aurangzeb, suiiported l>y liis brother and <1ujh% Murad, on 
the other, was fought on the -2S1I1 May, 1658 [O. S.j, at the stnall 
village of Sanuigarli (Samogar), four miles from Agra. Bara was 
winning the battle, when a traitor jiersuadetl liim to come dtnvn from 
his conspicuous seat on an ck‘i>hani ami mount a horse. The re|K)rt 
quickly spread that the prince had been kille<I. “ In a few mimiteK,” 
says Bernier, “ the army seemed disbanded, and (strange and sudtlen 
reverse !) the conqueror became the vanquishctl, Auraugzcl) remained 
during a quarter of an hour .steadily on his elephant, ami was rewanled 
with the crown of HinduHtan ; Dara left his own elephant a few 
minutes too soon, and was hurled from the pinnacle of glory, to be 
numbered among the most miserable of Princc.s ; so shart-.sighted k 
man, and so mighty are the C(.)nscquence.H which sometimcH tlow from 
the most trivial incident.” 

According to another account DUra’s change from the elephant to 
the horse was due to want of personal courage, and not to treacheums 
advice. (Constable’s JUTnk/% p. 54.) 

“ Battle fought between Tours and Poiticr.s, a.d. 732. 
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those of the Hindoos. Poor Daifi ! hut for thy little 
jealousy of thy father and thy son, thy desire to do all thy 
work without their aid, and those occasional ebullitions of 
passion which alienated from thee the most powerful of all 
the Hindoo princes, whom it was so much thy wish and 
thy interest to cherish, thy generous heart and enlightened 
mind had reigned over this vast em[)ire, and made it, per- 
chance, the garden it deserves to be made. 

I visited the celebrated mosque known by tlie name of 
Jami (Jumma) Masjid, a fine building raised by Shfih Jahan,, 
and finished in six years, a.h. 1060, at a cost of ten lakhs of 
rupees, or one hundred thousand pounds. Money compared 
to man’s labour and subsistence is still four times more 
valuable in India than in England ; and a similar Imilding in 
England would cost at least four hundred thousand pounds. 
It is, like all the buildings raised by this lvmper<»r, in the 
best taste and style. ^ 1 was attended by three welbdresscd 
and modest Hindoos, and a Muhammadan servant of the 
Emperor. My attention was so much taken tq) with the 
edifice that I did not perceive, till I was al)out to retiinq 
that the doorkeepers had stopped my three Hindoos. I 

^ The principal mosque of every town is known ns the Jam! Manjitl, 
and is filled by large congregations on Fridays. The great mosque of 
Delhi stands on a natural rocky eminence, which Is {'onqdctcly covered 
by the building, and is approached on three .sides ]>y magnificent 
flights of steps, which give it peculiar dignity. U is, perhaps, the 
finest mosque in the world, and certainly has few rivals. It tUflers 
from most mosques in that it.s exterior is more magnificent than its 
interior. The two minarets are each about 130 feet high. The year 
A.H. 1060 corresponds to a.d. 1650. Carr Stephen ({), 250) says that 
the mosque, according to all native authorities, was begun in that year^ 
and finished six years later. This mosque is ch^se to the palace, and 
seems to have been designed to serve as the mosque for the palace, as 
well as the city, for which reason no place of worshij) was included in 
the palace by Shah Jahan. The pretty little Mot! Masjid In the private 
apartments of the palace was aildcd by Aiirangzcb. Fergusson (p. 
601) gives a view of the great mosque. Carr Stephen (p.p. 250 256) 
gives approximate measurements, translations of the inacriptions, and 
many details. 
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found that they had offered to leave their shoes behind, and 
submit to anything to be permitted to follow me ; but the 
])orters had, they said, strict orders to admit no won/iif^f^ers 
of idols ; for their master was a jfHin of the hooh, and had, 
therefore, got a little of the truth in him, though unhnp[>ily 
not much, since his heart had not been opened to that of 
the Koran. Nathu could have told him that he‘ also had a 
looh, which he and some fourscore millions more thouglit 
as good as his or better ; but he \vas afraid to descant upon 
the merits of his ‘Kshastras,’’ and the miracles of Ktshan 
Ji [Krishna], among such fierce, cubthroatdooking i>coj)le ; 
he looked, however, as if he could have eaten the porter, 
Koran and all, when I came to their rescue. 1'he only 
volumes which Muhammadans designate by the name of 
the tmk are the Old and New '’restaments, and the 
Korkin. 

I visited also the palace, whi(‘h was built by the same 
Emperor. It stands on the right bank of the Jumna, and 
occupies a quadrangle surrounded by a high wall built of 
red sandstone, about one mile in cinnimferema' ; one side 
looks down into the clear stream of the Jumna, while tlie 
others arc surrounded hy tlie streets of the eity.* 'I'he 
entrance is hy a noble gateway to the west r and faenng 
this gateway on the inside, a hundred and twenty yards 
distant is the l)iwi!n-i-Am, or the common hall of audieiu'e. 
This is a large hall, the roof of whi('h is supported u|)on 
four colonnades of pillars of red sandstone, now white- 
washed, hut once covered with stucteo work and gilded. 
On one of these pillars is shown the mark of the dagger of 
a Hindoo prince of Ohitdr, who, in the presence of the 

^ Since the Mutiny muUitudcs of houses between the palace and the 
great mosque have been cleared away. 

- Entering within its deeply rece.ssed portal, you find youmdf 
beneath the vaulted hall, the sitles of which are in two Ktoreys, and 
with an octagonal break in the centre. This hall, whicli is 375 feet in 
length over all, has very much the effect of the nave of a gignntie 
Gothic cathedral, an<l forms the noldeHt entrance known to belong io 
any existing palaced’ {Firimssou, p. 591.) This is the Lahore Chile. 
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Emperor, stabbed to the heart one of the Muhammadan 
ministers who made use of some disrespectful languajj;e 
towards him. On being asked how he presumed to do this 
in the presence of his sovereign lie answered in the very 
words almost of Roderic 1 )hu, 

“ I right my wrongs where they are given, 

Though it were in the omit of I leaven.’' ^ 

The throne projects into the hall from the bat'k in front of 
the large central arch ; it is raised ten feet al)(n-e the lloijr, 
and is about ten feet wide, and covered by a marble canopy, 
all beautifully inlaid with mosaic work ex(|uisitely finished, 
but now much dilapidated. The room or recess in whiclt 
the throne stands is open to the front, and about fifteen feel 
wide and six deep. There is a door at tlie bac'k liy which 
the Emperor entered from his private apartntents, and one 
on his left, from which his prime minister or tdiief* officer of 
state approached the throne by a flight of steps kxuling into 
the hall. In front of the throne, and raised sonu* three 
feet above the floor, is a fine large slab of white marble, on 
which one of the secretaries stood during the hours of 
audience to hand up to the throne any petitions that were 
presented, and to receive and convey (ximmands. As the 
people approached over the intervening one lumdred and 
twenty yards between the gateway and tlie hall of audience 
they were made to bow down lower and lower to tlie figure 
of the Emperor, as he sat upon his throne, without deign- 
ing to show by any motion of limb or muscle that he was 
really made of flesh and blood, and not cut out of the 
marble he sat upon. 

The marble walls on three sides of this recess arc inlaid 
with precious stones representing some of the most beau* 
tiful birds and flowers of India, according to the boundaries 

1 « What recked the Chieftain if he stood 
On Highland heath, or Holy-rood ? 

He rights such wrong where it is given, 

If it were in the court of heaven.*’ 

—(Scott, Lady of thi Canto V, stanza 6.) 
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of the country when Shilh Jahan built this })alace, which 
included Kal)ul and Kashmir, afterwards severed from it on 
the invasion of Nadir Shah/ 

On the upper part of the hack wall is represented, in 
the same precious stones, and in a graceful attitude, an 
European in a kind of Spanish costume, i)laying upon his 
guitar, and in the character of Orpheus charming the birds 
and beasts which he first taught the people of India so well 
to represent in this manner, This I have no doubt was 
intended by Austin de Bordeaux for himself. I'hc man 
from Shiraz, Amanat Khan, who designed all the noble 
Tughra characters in which the passages from the Koran 
are inscribed upon different parts of the 'Taj at Agra, was 
permitted to place his own name in the same liold (!har- 
acters on the right-hand side as enter the tomb of the 
Emperor and his queen. It is inscribed after the date, 
thus, A.H. ,1048 [a.o. 1638-39], The humble fakir Amanat 
Khan of Shiraz.” Austin was a still greaU;r favourite tlian 
Amanat Khan ; and tlie Ihnperor Shfih Jahan, no doubt, 
readily acceded to his wishes to liave hiinscll’ represented 
in what appeared to him and his courtiers so heautiful a 
picture.*'^ 

* The foimdution -stone of the palace was laid on the t2lhor May, 
1639 (N.S.— 9 Muharruin, a. it. 1049,) (DowsoiLs A/Z/W, Vol. VH, 
p. 86), and the work coiUinned for nine years, three jnontbs, and some 
days. Nadir Shah’s invasion took place in I73vS. Kashmir was 
annexed by Akbar in 1587. Kfibul had been more or les.s closely 
united with the empire since Babav's time, 

^ “ In front, at the entrance, was the Naubat Khuna, or music hall, 
beneath which, the visitor entereil the second or great court of the palace, 
measuring 550 feet north ami .soutln by 385 feet east and west. In the 
centre of this stood the l)Uvan-i-Am, or great audience hall of the 
palace, very similar in design to tliat at Agra, but more magiuficcnl. 
Its dimensions are, as nearly as I can ascertain, 2CX) feet by 100 feel 
over all. In its centre is a highly ornamental niche, in which on a 
platform of marble richly inlaid with precious stones, and directly 
facing the entrance, once stood the celebrated peacock throne, the 
most gorgeous example of its class that perhaps even the East could 
ever boast of. Behind this again was a garden-court ; on its eaHtern 
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The Dlwan-i-Khas, or hall of private audicnc’e, is a much 
more splendid building than the other from its richer 
materials, being all built of white marble l>eautifully 
ornamented. The roof is suiiported upon ('olonnades of 
marble pillars. The throne stands in tlu* (‘entre of this 
hall, and is ascended by steps, and ('overed by a cano]))’, 
with four artificial peacot'ks on the four (’orners.* Mere, 
thought I, as I entered this apartment, sat Aurangzeh when 
he ordered the assassination of his lirolhers Dara and 
Murad, and the imprisonment and destruction by slow 

side was the Kang Mahal, or paintetl hall, containing a bath and other 
apartments.” 

The inlaid pictures have been carried off, and were sold by the 
spoiler to Government, set as table tops. They arc now in the Indian 
Museum. The representation of Orpheus “is a bad ct)|>y from 
Raphael’s picture of Ortiheus charming llu* beasts.” p. 

592.) Austin de Bordeaux has already been noticed, Vbd. I, p. 3K5. !t is 
stated in Beresford’s Ou/dit fo Ihihi (1856; quoted by Hareourt, jr. 75) 
that Austin, “after defrauding several of the Princes of Kur»)pe by 
means of false gems, which he fabricated with great skill, songlu refuge 
at the courtof Shah Jahan, where he mark* his fortune, and was in high 
favour with the Emperor.” But thi.s statement in cojfied from Bernier 
{Constable's ed., p. 269), who does not mention the ** h'rencInnan’H ” 
name. According to one writer the “Frenchman” who made the 
peacock throne was named La Grange. 

The peacock throne and the six other thnmes in the palace arc fully 
described by Tavernier. {IlaWs editioft^ Vol. I, jj.p. 381 387*) Further 
details will be found in Carr Stephen’s Arcbitohgy ry 7 V////,p.|>, aso 227, 

^ The throne here referred to was a makeshift arrangement used by 
the later emperors. Nadir Shah in 1738 clcarecl the palace of the 
peacock throne, and almost everything portable of value. The little 
that was left the MaraMs took. Their chief pri/.e was the silver 
filagree ceiling of the Dlwan-i-Khils, Thi.s hall was, “ if n(Jt the most 
beautiful, certainly the most highly ornamented of all Shah Jahln’s 
buildings. It is larger certainly, and far richer in ornament than that 
of Agra, though hardly so elegant in design ; Imt nothing can exceetl 
the beauty of the inlay of precious stones with which it is adorned, or 
the general poetiy of the design. It is round the roof of this hall that 
the famous inscription runs : ^ If there is a heaven on earth, it is this, 
it is this, ’ which may safely be rendered into the sober English asser- 
tion that no palace now existing in the world possesses an apartment 
of such singular elegance as tliLs.” p. 593.) 
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poison of his son Muhammad, who had so often fought 
bravely by his side in battle. Here also, but a few months 
before, sat the great Shah Jahaii to receive the insolent 
commands of this same grandson Muhammad when flushed 
with victory, and to offer him the throne, merely to disap- 
point the hopes of the youth’s father, Aurang/X;b. Here 
stood in chains the graceful Sulaiman, to receive his 
sentence of death by slow poison with his poor young 
brother Sipihr Shikoh, who had shared all his father’s toils 
and dangers, and witnessed his brutal murder.^ Here sat 
Muhammad Shah, bandying compliments with his ferocious 
conqueror, Nadir Shah, who had destroyed his armies, 
plundered his treasury, stripped his throne, and ordered 
the murder of a hundred thousand of the helpless inhalii- 
tants of his capital, men, women, and children, in a general 
massacre. The bodies of these people lay in tlui streets; 
tainting the air, while the two sovereigns sat here sipping 
their coffee, and swearing to the most deliberate lies in the 
name of their Clod, Prophet, and Koran ; — all arc now dust ; 
that of the oppressor undistinguishable from that of the 
oppressed.*'^ 

1 All the events alluded to are related in <letail by nernier. Sulai- 
inan and Sipihr Shikoh were the sons of I hlni. The author makes a 
slip in saying that Shah Jahim sat in the palace at Delhi to negtaiate 
with his grandson. During that negotiation Shiih Jahan was at Agra, 

* It is related that the coffee was delivcrc<l to the two sovereigns in 
this room upon a gold salver l)y the nuxst polished gentleman of the 
court. His motions, as lie entered the gorgeous apartment, amidst the 
splendid train of the two Emperors, were watched with great anxiety ; 
if he presented the coffee first to his own master, the furious conqueror, 
before whom the sovereign, of India and all his courtiers tremble<l, 
miglit order him to instant execution ; if he presented it to N^dir first, 
he would insult his own sovereign out of fear of the stranger. To the 
astonishment of all, he walked up with a steady step direct to his own 
master. cannot,” said he, ** aspire to the honour of present- 
ing the cup to the king of kings, your majesty’s honoured guest, 
nor would your majesty wish that any hand but your own should 
do so.” The Emperor took the cup from the golden salver, and 
presented it to Nldir ShSh, who said with a smile as he took it, 

VOL. n. N 
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Within this apartment and over the side arches at one 
end is inscribed in black letters the celebrated couplet, 
‘‘If there be a paradise on the face of the earth, it is this— 
it is this— it is this.”' Anything more unlike i)arndise than 
this place now is can hardly l>c conceived. Here are 
crowded together twelve hundred kini^s and (/nee us (for all 
the descendants of the Emperors assume the title of 
Salatin, the plural of Sultan) literally eating each other up.~ 

“Had all your officers knou'n and done their duty like this man, you 
had never, my good cousin, seen me an<l my Kizil Bfishis nt Delhi ; 
take care of him for your own sake, -and get round you as many like 
him as you can.” [W. H. S.] 

J “The famous inscription of Saad-Ullah Khan, .supposed to be in 
the handwriting of Rashul, the greatest caligraphist of his time : Ajiiar 
Firdaus bar rfie zamut ast — ItamTn ast^ to ham in to hamJn astJ' 

( Carr Stephen^ p. 229.) 

2 All these people were cleared out by the events of 1857, and the 
few beautiful fragments of the palace which have retained anything of 
their original magnificence are now clean and in good order. I'he 
elaborate decorations of the DIwan-i-Kbashave licen partially restored, 
and the interior of this building Is still extremely rich and elegant. 

“Of the public parts of the palace all that now remains is the 
entrance hall, the Naubat Khana, l)Iwan-i-Am and Khas, and the 
Rang Mahal — now used as a me.s.s-room, and one or two .small 
pavilions. They are the gems of the palace it is true, but without 
the courts and corridors connecting them they lose all their meaning 
and more than half their beauty. Being now situated in the middle 
of a British barrack-yard, they look like precious stones torn from 
their settings in some exquisite piece of Oriental jeweller’s work and 
set at random in a bed of the commonest plaster.” {Fergimon^ 
p.594.) 

The books about Delhi are nearly as tantalizing and unsatisfactory 
as those which deal with Agra. Mr, Beglar’s contribution to Volume 
IV of the Archaeological Survey Reports is a little, ])ut very little, 
better than Mr. CarUeyle’.s disquisition dn Agra in the .same volume. 
Sir A. Cunningham’s observations in the first and twentieth volumes 
of the same series are of much greater value, but are fragmentary and 
iinpei'fect, and scarcely notice at all the city of ShahjahSn. Fergusson’s 
criticisms, so far as they go, are of the highest value, though the 
scheme of his work did not allow him to treat in detail of any 
particular section. Guide-books by Beresford Cooper, Il^rcourt, and 
Keene exist, of which Keene’s is the latest, and, consequently, in 
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Government, from motives of benevolence, has here 
attempted to apportion out the pension they assign to the 
Emperor, to the different members of his great fiimily circle 
who are to be subsisted upon it, instead of leaving it to his 
own discretion. This has perhaps tended to prevent tliv; 
family from throwing off its useless members to mix with 
the common herd, and to make the population press 
against the means of subsistence within these walls. 
Kings and queens of the house of Taimiir are to be found 
lying about in scores, like broods of vermin, without food 
to eat or clothes to cover their nakedness. It has been 
proposed by some to establish colleges for them in the 
palace to fit them by education for high offices under our 
government. Were this done, this pensioned family, which 
never can possibly feel well affected towards our govern- 
ment or any government but their own, would alone send 
out men enough to fill all the civil offices open to the 
natives of the country, to the exclusion of the members of 
the humbler but better affected families of IVIiihammadaMs 
and Hindoos. If they obtained the offices they would he 
educated for, the evil to government and to society would 
be very great ; and if they did not get them, the evil 
would be great to themselves, since they would he 
encouraged to entertain hopes that could not lie rcali/.ed. 
Better let them shift for themselves and (piietly sink among 
the crowd. They would only become rallying points for 
the dissatisfaction and multiplied sources of clisaftection ; 

some respects the 1 )est, but all are c.xtremely iinsalisfactory. The late 
Mr. Carr Stephen, a resident of Delhi, wrote a valuable book on tlic 
Arcliwolofty of the city, but it lias no illustrations, except a few plans 
on a small scale. It was published in India in 1876, and is not very 
widely known, though much the best book on the sul)ject. A good 
critical, comprehensive, well illustrated dc.scription of the remains of 
the thirteen cities, which are all grouped together by I^uropean writers 
under the name of Delhi, does not exist, and it is very unlikely that 
the Panjab Government will cause the blank to be filled. No govern- 
ment in India has such great opportunities, or has done so little, to 
elucidate the history of the country, as the government of the Punjab. 
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everywhere doing mischief, and nowhere doing good. Let 
loose upon society, they everywhere disgust |)e()[)le l)y their 
insolence and knavery, against which we are every day 
required to protect the people by our interference ; tlie 
prestige of their name will l:)y degrees diminish, and they 
will sink by-and-by into utter insignificance. During his 
stay at Jubbulpore, Kilmbaksh, the nephew of the Emperor, 
whom I have already mentioned as tlic most sensible 
member of the family,’ did an infinite deal of good by 
cheating almost all the tradesmen of the town. Till he 
came down among them with all his ragamuffins from 
Delhi, men thought the Padshahs and their progeny must 
be something superhuman, something not to be spoken of, 
much less approached, without reverence. During the 
latter part of his stay my court was crowded with com- 
plaints ; and no one has ever since heard a scion of the 

house of Taimur spoken of but as a thing to be avoided a 

person more prone than others to take in his neigldiours. 
One of these kmgs^ who has not more than ten sliillings a 
month to subsist himself and family upon will, in writing 
to the representative of the British government, address 
him as “Fidw! Khas,” “Your particular slave ; and be 
addressed in reply with “Your majesty^s commands have 
been received by your slave.” ^ 

I visited the college which is in the mausoleum of 
Ghazi-ud-din, a fine building, with its usual accompani- 
ment of a mosque and a college. The slab that covers 
the grave, and the marble screens that surround the ground 
that contains it are amongst the most richly cut things that 
I have seen. The learned and pious Muhammadans in the 
institution told me in my morning visit that there should 
^ AjitCy Vol, I, p. 409. 

These epistolary formulas mean no more than the similar official 
phrases in English, Your most obedient humble aervant,” ami the 
like. The “fortunate occurrence” of the Mutiny— for .such it wa.s, 
in spite of all the blood and suffering — cut out many plague-spots from 
the body politic of India. Among these the reeking palace swarm of 
Delhi was not the least malignant. 



always be a small hollow in the top of marble slabs, like that 
on Jahanara’s, whenever any of them were placed over 
graves, in order to admit water, earth, and grass ; but that, 
strictly speaking, no slab should be allowed to cover the 
grave, as it could not foil to be in the way of tlie dead 
when summoned to get up by the trumpet of Azrail on the 
day of the resurrection.”^ “ Iforthly pride,” said they, 
“has violated this rule; and now everybody that can 
afford it gets a marble slab put over his grave. But it is 
not only in this that men have been falling off from the 
letter and spirit of the law; for we now hear drums beat- 
ing and trumpets sounding even among the tombs of the 
saints, a thing that our Ibrefathers would not have con- 
sidered possible. In former days it was only a [)ro])het 
like Moses, Jesus, or Muhammad, that was suffered to 
have a stone placed over his head.” 1 asked tliem how 
it was that the people crowded to the toml)s of their 
saints, as I saw them at that of K.utl> Shah in old I )elhi, 
on the Basant, a Hindoo festival. “ It only shows,” said 
they, “ that the end of the world is ap|)roaching. Arc we 
not divided into seventy-two sects among ourselves, all 
falling off into Hinduism, and everyday committing greater 
and greater follies ? 'rhesc are the manifest signs long 
ago pointed out by wise and holy men as indicating the 
approach of the last 

A man might make a curious book out of tlie indications 
of the end of the world according to the notions of 
different people or different individuals. 'Fhc Hindoos 
have had many different worlds or ages ; and the change 
from the good to the bad, or the golden to the iron age, 
is considered to have been indicated by a thousand 

^ Amll is ihe angel of death, whose duty it is to separate the souls 
from the bodies of men* LsraHl is entrusted with the task of blowing 
the last trump. 

^ The resurrection, and the signs foretelling it, are described in the 
Mishkat-ul-Masftbih, book xxiii, chapters iii to xi. (Matthews^ vol, ii, 
p.p* 556-620.) 
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curious incidents.' I one day asked an old Hindoo [)riest, 
a very worthy man, what made the five heroes of the 
Mahabharata, the demigod brothers of Indian story, leave 
the plains and bury themselves no one knew where, in the 
eternal snows of the Himalaya mountains. “ W'hy, sir,” 
said he, “there is no question about that. Yudhisthhira, 
the eldest, who reigned quietly at Delhi after the long war, 
one day sat down to dinner wkh his four l)rolhers and 
their single wife, DraupadI ; for you know, sir, they had 
only one among them all. The king said grace and 
the covers were removed, when, to their utter consterna“ 
tion, a full-grown fly was seen seated upon the dish of 
rice that stood before his majesty. Yudhisthhira rose in 
consternation. ‘When flies begin to blow u|)an men’s 
dinners,’ said his majesty, ‘ you may be sure, my brothers, 
that the end of the world is near- - -the golden age is gone * 
the iron one has commenced, and we must all be off; the 
plains of India are no longer a fit abode for gentlemen.’ 
Without taking one morsel of food,” added the priest, 
“ they set out, and were never after seen or lieard of. 'Lhcy 
were, however, traced by manifest sut)ernatural signs ui) 
through the valley of the Ganges to the snow tcqjs of tltc 
Himalaya, in which they no doubt left their mortal coils.” 
They seem to feel a singular attachment fur the birthplace 
of their great progenitrix, for no place in the world is, 1 
suppose, more infested by them than 'Delhi, at present; 
and there a dish of rice without a fly would, in the iron, 
be as rare a thing as a dish with one in the golden, age. 

Muhammadans in India sigh for the restoration of 
the old Muhammadan regime, not from any particular 
attachment to the descendants of Taimiir, but with 
precisely the same feelings that Whigs and Tories sigh for 
the return to power of their respective parties in England ; 

1 The Hindoo ‘‘ages” are (x) Krita, or Satya, (2) Treta, (3) 
Dwapara, (4) Kali, the present evil age. The long periods assigned 
to these are merely the result of the calculations of astronomers, who 
preferred integral to fractional numbers. 
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it would give them all the offices in a country where office 
is everything. Among them, as among ourselves, every 
man is disposed to rate his own abilities highly, and to 
have a good deal of confidence in his own good luck ; 
and all think that if the field were once opened to them 
by such a change, they should very soon be alile to find 
good places for themselves and their children in it. 
Perhaps there are few communities in the world among } 
whom education is more generally diffused than among 
Muhammadans in India. He who holds an office worth 
twenty rupees a month commonly gives his sons an 
education equal to that of a prime minister, They learn > 
through the medium of the Arabic and Persian languages, 
what young men in our colleges learn throiigli those of the 
(keek and l.atin — that is, grammar, rhetoric, and logic. 
After his seven years of study, the young Muhammadan 
binds his turban upon a head almost as well filled with the 
things which appertain to these branches of knowledge as 
the young man raw from Oxford- -he will talk as fluently 
about wSocrates and Aristotle, 1 date and 1 Uiipocrates, Oalen 
and Avicenna; {a/ias Sokrat, Aristotalis, Allfitun, Bokrat, 
Jalinus, and Bu All Sena) ; and, what is much to his advan- 
tage in India, the languages in which he has learnt what he 
knows are those which he most re(iuires through life.' He 
therefore thinks himself as well fitted to fill the high 
offices which are now filled exclusively by Europeans, 
and naturally enough wishes the establishments of that 
power would open them to him. On the foculties and 
operations of the human mind, on man’s passions and 
affections, and his duties in all relations of life, the 
works of Imilm Muhammad Oha/Alf'^ and NO.sir-ud-din 

^ This kind of education does not now pay, and is, consequently, 
going out of fashion. The Muhammadans arc .slowly, and very 
unwillingly, yielding to the pressure of necessity and beginning to 
accept English education. 

ImSm Muhammad Ghazmlf, who is also entitled Ilupat-ul-Islfuiu 
is the surname of Abu IIS.mid Muhammad Zain«ud-dln IMs!, one of 
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TusB hardly yield to those of Plato and Aristotle, or to 
those of any other authors who have written on the same 
subjects in any country, Idiesc works, the lliya-iil'-ulum, 
epitomized into the Kimia-i-Saadat, and the Akhlak-i- 
Nasiri, with the didactic poems of Sadi," are the great 
^M^ierian spring ” of moral instruction from which the 
Muhammadan delights to “ drink deep " from infancy to 
old age ; and a better spring it would he difficult to find 
in the works of any other three men. 

It is not only the desire for olTu'.e that makes the 
educated Muhammadans cherish the recollection of tlie old 
regime in Hindustan : they say, “ W'c pray vxcry night for 
the Emperor and his family, because our forc^fatliers ate 
the salt of his forefathers ; ’’—that is, our ancestors were in 
the service of his ancestors ; and, consequently, were the 
aristocracy of the country. Whether they really were so 
matters not; they persuade themselves or their cluldren 
that they were. This is a very common and a very 
innocent sort of vanity. We often find Ihiglishmen in 
India, and I suppose in all the rest of our foreign settle- 
ments, sporting high Tory opinions and feelings, merely 
with a view to have it supposed that their families are, or 
at some time were, among the aristocrac'y of the land. To 
express a wish for Conservative predominance is the same 
thing with them as to express a wish for the promotion in 
the army, navy, or church of some of their near relations ; 
and thus to indicate that they are among the privileged 


the greatest and most celebrated Musalman doctors, who was born 
A.D. 1058, and died A- 1), iiri. (Beale, 'fhe Oruntal Bio^iiray/dcai 
JDictonary, s.v, “Gha2zalT.”j The length of these Muhammadan names 
is terrible. They are much mangled in the original edition. See ank, 
Vol. I, p. 411, note 3, and Hlockmann (A!n.) p.p. 103, J82. 

^ Khwaja Nasir-ud-dTn TusT, the famous philosopher and astrono- 
mer, the most universal scholar that Persia ever produced. Born A.D. 
1201, died A.D. 1274. {Beale.) See loc. ciL 

^ Especially the Bfusian and Giilistan. Beale gives a list of SSd I’s 
works. See ante^ Vol. I, p. 93, note. 
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class whose wishes the Tories would be obliged to consult 
were they in power. ^ 

Man is indeed fearfully and wonderfully made ; ” to l)c 
fitted himself for action in the world, or for directing ably 
the actions of others, it is indispensably necessary that he 
should mix freely from his youth ii[> with his fellow-men. 
1 have elsewhere mentioned that the state of imbecility to 
which a man of naturally average powers of intellect may 
be reduced when brought up with his mother in the 
seraglio is inconceivaI.)le to those who have not had op[)or- 
tunities of observing it." 'Fhe poor old Emperor of Delhi, 
to whom so many millions look u]), is an instance. A 
more venerable-looking man it is difficult to conc'cive, and 
had he been educated and brought up with his fellow-men, 
he would no doubt have had a mind worthy of his person.*^ 
As it is, he has never l)een anything but a Ixiby. Raja 
Jivan Ram, an excellent portrait painter, and a very lionest 
and agreeable person, was lately emj)loyed to take the 
Emperor’s portrait. After the first few sittings, the [xirtrait 
was taken into the seraglio to the ladies, 'fhe next time 
lie came, the lunperor re(iuested him to remove the great 
Match from under the nose, “ May it please your majesty, 
it is impossible to draw any j)erson without a shadow ; and 
I hope many millions will long continue to repose under 
that of your majesty.” ‘‘ I'rue, Raja,” said his majesty, 
‘‘men must have shadows ; but there is surely no necessity 
for i)lacing them immediately under their noses. 'Fhe 
ladies will not allow mine to he put there ; they say it 
looks as if 1 had been taking snuff all my life, and it 
certainly has a most filthy appearance; l)esicles, it is all 
awry, as I told you when you began upon it.” I'he Rfijil 

1 This is a very cynical and inadequate explanation of the preva- 
lence of Conservative opinions among Englishmen in the East. 

- AnUf Vol I, p. 310. 

® In the original edition the portrait of Akbar IL is twice given, 
namely, in the frontispiece of Volume I. as a full-page pkte, and again 
as a miniature, dated 1836, in the frontispiece of Volume IL 
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was obliged to remove from under the imperial, and cer- 
tainly very noble, nose, the shadow which lie had thought 
worth all the rest of the picture. ()ueen J^hi/abeth is said, 
by an edict, to have commanded all artists who sliould 
paint her likeness, ‘‘ to place her in a garden with a full 
light upon her, and the painter to put a/ij s/iadow in her 
face at his peril.” The next time the Raja came, the 
Emperor took the o})portunity of consulting him upon 
a subject that had given him a good deal of anxiety for 
many months, the dismissal of one of his personal servants 
who had become negligent and disrespectful. He first 
took care that no one should l.)e within hearing, and then 
whispered in the artist’s ear that he wished to dismiss this 
man. The Raja said carelessly, as he looktal from tlie 
imperial head to the canvas, “Why does }‘our majesty 
not discharge the man if he displeases you ? ” 

‘‘Why do I not discharge him? I wisli to do so, of 
course, and have wished to do so for many months, but 
kuchchh tadbir chdhiyc^ some plan of operations must be 
devised.” “If your majesty di.slikes the man, you have 
only to order him outside the gates of the [Kilace, and you 
are relieved from his presence at once.” “'True, man, 1 
am relieved from his presence, but his enchantments may 
still reach me , it is them that 1 most dread he keeps me 
in a continual state of alarm ; and 1 would give anything to 
get him away in a good humour.” 

When the Raja returned to Meerut, he received a visit 
from one of the Emperor’s sons or nephews, who wanted to 
see the place. Elis tents were pitched upon the plain not 
far from the theatre ; he arrived in the evening, and there 
happened to be a play that night. Several times during 
the night he got a message from the prince to say that the 
ground near his tents was haunted by all manner of devils. 
The Raja sent to a.ssure him that this could not possibly be 
the case. At last a man came about midnight to say that 
the prince could stand it no longer, and had given orders 
to prepare for his immediate return to Delhi; for the 
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devils were increasing so rapidly that they must all l)e 
inevitably devoured before dayl:)reak if they remained. The 
Raja now went to the prince’s camp, where he found him 
and his followers in a state of utter consternation, looking 
towards the theatre. The last carriages were leaving the 
theatre, and going across tlie plain ; and these silly people 
had taken them all for devils.^ 

The present pensioned imperial flimily of Delhi are 
commonly considered to be of the house of 'raimur lang 
(the I,.ame), because Babar, the real founder of the dynasty, 
was descended from him in the seventh stage. “ Taimur 
merely made a predatory inroad into India, to kill a few 
million of unbelievers, •* i)lunder the country of all the 
moveable valuables he and his soldiers could collect, and 
take back into slavery all the l)est artificers of all kinds that 
they a)uld lay their hands upon. He left no one to 
represent him in India, he claimed no sovereignty, and 
founded no dynasty there. There is no doul)t much in the 
prestige of a name ; and though six generations hatl [)assed 
away, the people of Northern India still trembled at that 
of the lame monster. Bal)ar wished to im^wess u])on the 
minds of the people the notion that he had at his hack the 
same army of demons tliat Taimiir had ('ommanded ; and 
he boasted his descent from liini for the same motive that 
Alexander boasted his from the horned and cloven-footcd 
god of the Egyi)tian desert, as something to sanctity all 
enterprises, justify the use of all means, and carry l)efore 
him the belief in his invincil)ility. 

Bal)ar was an admiraljlc c:hief— a fit founder of a great 
dynasty-'-a very proi)er objcta for the imagination of future 
generations to dwell upon, tliough not quite so good as his 
grandson, the great Akl)ar. 'I aimur was a ferocious men- 

^ The most secluded native prince of the present day couUl not \m 
guilty of this absunlity. 

^ Babar wa.s sixth in descent from Taimur, not .seventh. Babar’s 
grandfather, Abu Sayyid, was great-grandson t)f Tainulr. 

» This is probably an exaggeration. The actual facts are .sufliciently 
horrible* 
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ster, who knew how to organize and command the set of 
demons who composed his army, and how l>est to direct 
them for the destruction of the civilized portion of mankind 
and their works ; but who knew nothing else. In his 
invasion of India he caused the people of the towns and 
villages through which he passed to Ijcall massacred without 
regard to religion, age, or sex. If the soldiers in the town 
resisted, the people were all murdered l)e<‘ause they did so ; 
if they did not, the people were considered to have forfeited 
their lives to the conqueror for being coiKjuered ; and told 
to purchase them by the surrender of all their pro[)erty, the 
value of which was estimated l)y (X)mmissaries ap[)ointed 
for the purpose. The price was always more than they 
could pay; and after torturing a certain number to death in 
the attempt to screw the sum out of them, the troo|)s were 
let in to murder the rest; so that no city, town, or village 
escaped ; and the very grain collected for the arm)’, over 
and above what they could consume at any stage, was 
burned, lest it might relieve some hungry iniukrl of the 
country who had escaped from the general carnage. 

All the soldiers, high and low, Were murdered when 
taken prisoners, as a matter of course ; but the offictu's and 
soldiers of Taimur’s army, after taking all the valuable 
moveables, thought they might be able to find a market for 
the artificers by whom they were made, and for their 
families ; and they collected together an immense number 
of men, women, and children. All who asked for mercy 
pretended to be able to make something that these 'Fartars 
had taken a liking to. On coming before I )elhi, 1 aimur’s 
army encamped on the opposite or left bank of the river 
Jumna; and here he learned that his soldiers had collected 
together above one hundred thousand of these arii fleers, 
besides their women and children. There were no soldiers 
among them ; but Taimur thought it might be troublesome 
either to keep them or to turn them away without their 
women and children ; and still more so to make his soldiers 
send away these women and children immediately. He 
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asked whether the prisoners were not for the most part 
unbelievers in his prophet Muhammad ; and l.)eing told 
tliat the majority were Hindoos, he gave orders that (.‘very 
man should be put to death ; and that any officer or soldier 
who refused to kill or have killed all such men, should 
suffer death. “ As soon as this order was made known/’ 
says Taimur’s historian and great eulogist, the officers 
and soldiers began to put it in execution ; and, in less tlian 
one hour, one hundred thousand prisoners, according to 
the smallest computation, were put to death, and their 
bodies thrown into the river Jumna. Among the rest, 
Mulana Naslr-ud-din Amr, one of the most vcneral)le 
doctors of the court, who would never cx)nsent so much as 
to kill a single sheep, was constrained to order fifteen slaves, 
whom he had in his tents, to be slain, d aimur then gave 
orders that one-tenth of his soldiers should kee}) watch over 
the Indian women, children, and camels taken in the 
[>illage.” 

The city was soon after taken, and the peo})le com- 
manded, as usual, to purchase their lives by the surreiuler 

of their property— troops were sent in to take it numliers 

were tortured to death --and then the usual t)illage and 
massacre of the whole people followed without regard to 
religion, age, or sex ; and about a hundred thousand more 
of innocent and unoffending people were murdered, 'Fhe 
troops next massa(Ted the inhabitants of the old city, which 
had become crowded with fugitives from the new / the last 
remnant took refuge in a mt)S(|uc, wIktc two of Taimiir’s 
most distinguished generals rushed in upon them at the 
head of five hundred soldiers ; and, as the amiable historian 
tells us, ‘‘ sent to the aliyss of hell the souls of these infidels, 
of whose heads they erected towers, and gave their l)odicH 
for food to birds and beasts of prey.” Being at last tired 
of slaughter, the soldiers made slaves of the survivors, and 

‘ The **oUl city” was that of Kutl)-ud-tl!n and Ildlmidi ; the ‘*new 
city” was that of Firdz .Shah, which partly coincided with the existing 
city, and partly lay to the south, outside the Delhi gate. 
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drove them out in chains ; and, as they passed, the officers 
were allowed to select any they liked exce[)t the masons, 
whom Taimur required to build for him at Samarkand a 
church similar to that of Iltitmish in old I )elhi. 

He now set out to take IVleeriit, which was at that time a 
fortified town of much note. I'he peo[)lc determined to 
defend themselves, and happened to say thatTarmah Shirin, 
who invaded India at the head of a similar body of T artars 
a century before' had been unable to take the pkuw 1’his 
so incensed Taimur that he brought all his forces to bear on 
Meerut, took the place, and having had all the Hindoo 
men found in it s/cinued a/irr, he distributed their wives 
and children among his soldiers as slaves. He now sent 
out a division of his army to munler iinl.)elievers, and 
collect plunder, over the cultivated plains between the 
Ganges and Jumna, while he led the main body on thcj 
same f>ious duty along the hills from Hardwilr* on the 
Ganges to the west. Having massac'red a few tlioiisands of 
the hill people, Taimur read the noon prayer, and returned 
thanks to (iod for the victories he had gained, and the 
numbers he had murdered through his goodness ; and told 
his admiring army that a religious war like this [)^‘<Kluccd 
two great advantages ; it secured eternal ha|)pincss in 
heaven, and a good store of valuable spoils on eartlr ~-that 
his design in all the fatigues and labours which he luid 
undertaken was solely to render himself phasing ia God^ 
treasure up good works for his eternal hai)pincss, and get 
riches to bestow upon his soldiers and the poor. The his- 
torian makes a grave remark upon this invasion:- — ‘‘d'he 
Koran declares that the highest glory man can attain in this 
world is unquestionably waging a successful war in person 
against the enemies of his religion (no matter whether those 
.against whom it is waged happen ever to have heard of this 
religion or not). Muhammad inculcated the same doctrine 
in his discourses with his friends ; and, in consequence, the 


' In A. I). X303. 


® Now in the Snharanpur district. 
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great l^aimur always strove to exterminate all the un- 
believers, with a view to ac(]iiire that glory, and to spread 
the renown of his conquests. My name,” said he, has 
spread terror through the universe, and the least motion I 
make is capal)le of shaking the whole earth.” 

Taimilr returned to his capital of Samarkand in Trans- 
oxiania in May 1399. His army, l)esides other things which 
they brought from India, had an immense number of men, 
women, and cliildren, whom they had reduced to slavery, 
and driven akmg like flocks of slieep to forage for their 
subsistence in the countries through which they passed, or 
perish. After the murder on the banks of the Jumna of 
part of tlie multitude they had collected before taking the 
capital, amounting to one lumdred tliousand men, 'Faimiir 
was obliged to assign one-tenth of his army to guard what 
were left, the women and children. ‘‘ After the murder in 
the ca])ital of Delhi,” says the historian, an eye-witne.ss, 
^Hherc were some soldiers who had a hundred and fifty 
slaves, men, women, and children, whom they drove out of 
the city before them ; and some soldiers’ boys had twenty 
slaves to their own share.” On reaching Samarkand, they 
emi)loyed these slaves as best they could ; and Taimlir em- 
ployed his, the masons, in raising his great ('hun‘h from the 
(juarries of the neighbouring hills.’ 

In October following, Taimur led this army of demons 
over tlie ricli and jiolished <X)untries of Syria, Anatolia, and 
Oeorgia, levelling all the cities, town.s, and villages, and 
massacring the inhabitants without any regard to age or 
sex, with the same amia/^k f'/cw of correcting tlie notions 
of people regarding his creed, propitiating the Deity, and 
rewarding his soldiers. He sent to the Christian in- 
habitants of Smyrna, then one of the finst commercial cities 
in the world, to rccpicst that they would at once embrace 
Muhammadanism, in the imuiks of which the general and 
his soldiers had orders generously and diligently to instruct 
them. They refused, and TaimCir repaired immediately to 
* This k a repetition of the statement made above. 
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the spot, that he might ‘Lshare in the merit of sending 
their souls to the abyss of hell.” Bajazet, the Turkish 
emperor of Anatolia, had recently terminated an unavailing 
siege of seven years. Taimur took the city in fourteen days, 
December 1402 L had every man, woman, and child that 
he found in it murdered ; and caused some of the heads of 
the Christians to be thrown by his balistas or cata|)ultas into 
the ships that had come from different European nations to 
their succour. All other Christian communities found 
within the wide range of this dreadful tempest were swept 
off in the same manner, nor did Muhammadaii com- 
munities fare better. After the taking of Maghdad, every 
Tartar soldier was ordered to cut off and bring away tire 
head of one or more prisoners, because some of the Tartar 
soldiers had been killed in the attack ; and they spared,” 
says the historian, neither old men of fours<X)re, nor young 
children of eight years of age ; no quarter was given either 
to rich or poor, and the number of dead was so great that 
they could not be counted; towens were made of their 
heads to serve as an example to posterity.” Ninety thousand 
were murdered in cold blood, and one hundred and twenty 
pyramids were made of the heads for trophies. I )am[ascus, 
Nice, Aleppo, Sabaste, and all the other rich and populous 
cities of Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, and Ceorgia, then the 
most civilized region of the world, shared in the same fate ; 
all were reduced to ruins, and their people, without regard 
to religion, age, or sex, barbarously and brutally murdered. 

In the beginning of 1405, this man recollected that, 
among the many millions of unbelieving Christians and 
Hindoos whose souls he had sent to the abyss of hell,” 
there were many Muhammadans, who had no doubt what- 

' Bajazet, or more accurately BayezTd I,» was defeated by Taimur at 
the battle of Angora in 1402, and <lied the following year. The story 
of his confinement in an iron cage is discredited by modern critics, 
though Giblion (Chap. LXV) shows that it is supported by much good 
evidence. Anatolia is a synonym for Asia Minor. It is a vague term, 
the Greek equivalent of “ the Levant.’* 
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ever in the divine origin or co-eternal existence of the 
Koran ; and, as their death might, perhaps, not have been 
altogether pleasing to his God and his prophet, he 
determined to appease them both by undertaking the mur- 
der of some two hundred millions of industrious and un- 
offending Chinese ; among whom there was little chance of 
finding one man who had ever even heard of the Koran— 
much less believed in its divinity and co-eternity — or of its 
interpreter, Muhammad. At the head of between two and 
three hundred thousand well-mounted Tartars and their 
followers, he departed from his capital of Samarkand on 
the 8th of January, 1405, and crossed the Jaxartes' on the 
ice. In the words of his judicious historian, he thus 
generously undertook the conquest of China, which was in- 
habited only by unbelievers, that by so good a work he 
might atone for what Iiad lieen done amiss in otlier wars, 
in which the lilood of so many of tlie faithful had been 
shed.’^ 

As all my vast coiKpiests,” said Taimur himself, “ ‘‘ have 
caused the destruction of a good many of the faithful, I am 
resolved to perform some good action, to atone for the 
crimes of my past life ; and to make war upon the infidels, 
and exterminate the idolaters of China, which cannot l>e 
done without very great strength and power. It is there- 
fore fitting, my clear companions in arms, that those very 
soldiers, who were tlic instruments whereby those my faults 
were committed, should be the means by which I work out 
my repentance, and that they should march into China, to 
acquire for themselves and tlieir li^mperor the merit of that 
holy war, in demolishing the temples of those unbelievers 
and erecting good Muhammadan mosques in their places. 
By this means we shall olitain pardon for all our sins, for 
the holy Konin assures us that good works efface the sins 

' Otherwise called Sihon, or Syr DaryS* 

^ TaimUr left behind him two works, the ** Memoirs’' (Malffmli) 
and the ** Institutes ” {^fmuMi)* These have been translated into 
English by Major Stewart. 
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of this world.'' At the close of the Emperors speech, the 
princes of the blood and other officers of rank besought 
God to bless his generous undertaking, unanimously 
applauding his sentiments, and loading him with praises. 
^'Let the Emperor but display his standard, and we will 
follow him to the end of the world" 

Tainuir died soon after crossing the Jaxartes, on the ist 
of April, 1405, and China was saved from this dreadful 
scourge. But, tht philosophical historian, Sharf-ud-dln,’^ 
profoundly observes, “The Koran remarks that if any one 
in his pilgrimage to Mecca should be surprised by death, 
the merit of the good work is still written in heaven in his 
name, as surely as if he had had the good fortune to 
accomplish it. It is the same with regard to the ‘ ghaza ' 
(holy war), w^here an eternal merit is acquired by troubles, 
fatigues, and dangers ; and he who dies during the enter- 
prise, at whatever stage, is deemed to have completed his 
design." Thus Taimur the Lame had the merit, beyond all 
question of doubt, of sending to the abyss of hell two hun- 
dred millions of men, women, and children, for not believ- 
ing in a certain book of which they had never heard or 
read; for the Tartars had not become Muhammadans 
when they conquered China in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. Indeed, the aviiabh and profoimd his- 
torian is of opinion, after the most mature deliberation, that 
“ God himself must have arranged all this in favour of so 
great and good a prince ; and knowing that his end was 
nigh, inspired him with the idea of undertaking this enter- 
prise, that he might have the merit of having completed it ; 
otherwise, how should he have thought of leading out his 
army in the dead of winter to cross countries covered with 
ice and snow ? " 

^ All YazdT, commonly called Sharf-ud-d!n, author of the “Zafar- 
nama ” in Persian ; which was translated into French by Petis de La 
Croix in 1722, and translated into English from the French by J. Darby 
in the following year. Ibn Arabshah, in an Arabic work, describes 
Taimur from a hostile point of view. (Encyclo. Brit., 9th ed., s.v, 
“Timur.’’) 
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The heir to the throne, the Prince Pir Muhammad, was 
absent when Taimur died ; but his wives, who had accom- 
panied him, were all anxious to share in the merit of the 
holy undertaking ; and in a council of the chiefs held after 
his death, the opinions of these amiable princesses pre- 
vailed that the two hundred million of Chinese ought still 
to be sent to ‘‘ the abyss of helV^ since it had been the 
earnest wish of their deceased husband, and must 
undoubtedly have Ijeen the will of God, to send them 
thither without delay. Fortunately quarrels soon arose 
among his sons and grandsons about the succession, and 
the army rccrossed the Jaxartes, still over the ice, in the 
l)eginning of April, and China was saved from this scourge. 
Such was I'aimiir the 1 .avne, the man whose greatness and 
goodness arc to live in the hearts of the people of India, 
nine-tenths of whom are Hindoos, and to fill them with 
overflowing love and gratitude towards his descendants. 

In this brief sketch will perhaps be found the true his- 
tory of the origin of the gipsies, the tide of whose immigra- 
tion began to flow over all parts of hkirope immediately 
after the return of Taimiir from India. 'Fhe hundreds of 
thousands of slaves which his army l)rought from India in 
men, women, and children, were cast away when they got 
as many as they liked from the more beautiful and polished 
inhal)itants of the cities of Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, 
and Georgia, which were all, one after the other, treated in 
the same manner as ,1 )elhi had been. The Tartar soldiers 
had no time to settle down and employ them as they 
intended for their convenience ; they were marched off to 
ravage Western Asia in October, 1399^ about three months 
after their return from India. TaimCir r’eached Samarkand 
in the middle of May, but he had gone on in advance of 
his army, which did not arrive for some time after. Peing 
cast off, the slaves from India spread over those countries 
which were most likely to afford them the means of sub- 
sistence as beggars ; for they knew nothing of the manners, 
the arts, or the language of those among whom they were 
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thrown ; and as Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Anatcdia, ( Georgia, 
Circassia, and Russia, had l.)een, or were being, desolated 
by the army of this Tartar chief, they passed into P^gypt and 
Bulgaria, whence they spread over all other countries. 
Scattered over the face of these countries, tlicy found small 
parties of vagrants who were from the same region as them- 
selves, who spoke the same language, and who had in all 
probability been drawn away by the same means of armies 
returning from the invasion of India. (Ihingiz Khan 
invaded India two centuries before ; his descendant, d armah 
Shirin, invaded India in 1303, and must have taken back 
with him multitudes of captives, d’hc iinhaj)py prisoiicrs 
of Taimur the I.ame gathered round thest: nuclei as the 
only people who could understand or sympallii/.e witli them. 
From his sixth expedition into India Mahmud is said to 
have carried back with him to (Iha/.nili two hundred 
thousand Hindoo captives in a state of slavery, a.o. ion. 
From his seventh expedition in 1017, his army of one 
hundred and forty thousand fighting men returned 
‘‘ laden with Hindoo captives, who l)ecame so ('heaj), that 
a Hindoo slave was valued at less tlum two rupees.’^ 
Mahmud made several expeditions to the west immediately 
after his return from India, in the same manner as Taimur 
did after him, and he may in tlte same manner have 
scattered his Indian captives. They adopted tint hal>its of 
their new friends, which are indeed those of all the vagrant 
tribes of India, and they have continued to preserve them 
to the present day. I have compared their vocal>ularics 
with those of India, and find so many of the words the 
same that I think a native of India would, even in the 
present day, be able without much difficulty to make him- 
self understood by a gang of gipsies in any part of 
Europe.^ 

1 It is impossible within the limits of a note to cliscuES the proldem 
of the origin of the gipsies. Much has been written about it, though 
nothing quite satisfactory. The gipsy, or Romany, language Is cer- 
tainly closely related to, though not derived from, the existing lanpages. 
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A good Christian may not be able exactly to under- 
stand the nature of the merit which Tamerlane expected to 
acquire from sending so many unoffending Chinese to the 
abyss of hell. According to the Muhammadan creed, God 
has vowed “ to fill hell chock full of men and genii/’ 
Hence his reasons for hardening their hearts against that 
faith in the Koran which might send them to heaven, and 
which would, they think, necessarily follow an impartial 
examination of the evidence of its divinity and certainty. 
Taimur thought, no doul)t, that it would be very meritorious 
on his part to assist God in this his labour of filling the 
great abyss by throwing into it all the existing population 
of Clhina : while he spread over their land in pastoral tribes 
the goodly seed of Muhammadanism, which would give him 
a ric^h su])ply of recruits for paradise, 

'I’he following dialogue look place one day bc^tween me 
and the “ mufti,” or head Muhammadan law officer, of one 
of our regulation courts/ 

“ I )()es it not seem to you strange, Mufti Sahil), that your 
prophet, who, at'cording to your notions, must have been 
so well accpiainted with the universe and the laws that 
govern it, should not have revealed to his followers some 
great truths lutherto unknown regarding these laws, which 
might have commanded their belief, and that of all future 
generatious, in his divine mission?” 

of Northern India. Some of tlic forms are very archaic. A vocabulary 
of it has been publishctl by Mr. and Mrs. (Jrierson in the Indian Anti- 
(imry. The author’s theory does not tally with all the ficts. Gipsies 
existed in l^ersia an<l Europe long bcftire Tainuir’s time. They cer- 
tainly did not ci)inc through EgyiU. The article in the 9th edition of 
the Emyt'iopii'dia Britannica gives a readable summary of the various 
opinions on their origin. 

^ Before the (k)des were passed (1859 "-1861) the criminal law 
administered in India was, in the main, that of the Muhammadans, and 
each judge's court had a Muhamtnatlan law olTicer attached, who prt)- 
nouiiced a **fatwa/' or decision, intimating the law applicable to the 
case, and the penalty which might be inllicted. Several examples of 
these fat was” will be found among the papers bound up with the 
author’s “ Ramaseeana,” 
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“ Not at all/' said the Mufti ; they would probably not 
have understood him ; and if they had, those who did not 
believe in what he did actually reveal to them, would not 
have believed in him had he revealed all the laws that 
govern the universe.” 

“ And why should they not have believed in him ? ” 

“ Because what he revealed was sufficient to convince 
all men whose hearts had not been hardened in unbelief. 
God said, ^ As for the unbelievers, it is the same with them 
whether you admonish them or do not admonish them ; 
they will not believe. God hath sealed up their hearts, 
their ears, and their eyes ; and a grievous punishment 
awaits them.' 

And why were the hearts of any men thus hardened 
to unbelief, when by unbelief, they were to incur such 
dreadful penalties ?'' 

‘‘ Because they were otherwise wicked men.” 

But you think, of course, that there was really much 
of good in the revelations of your prophet ? ” 

“ Of course we do.” 

“ And that those who believed in it were likely to become 
better men for their faith ? ” 

“ Assuredly.” 

“ Then why harden the hearts of even bad men against 
a faith that might make them good ? ” 

“ Has not God said, ‘ If we had pleased, we had 
certainly given unto every soul its direction ; but the word 
which hath proceeded from me must necessarily be fulfilled 
when I said, Verify, I will fill hell with ?nen and genii alto- 
gether.' And again, ‘ Had it pleased the Lord he would 
have made all men of one religion; but they shall not 
cease to differ among them, unless those on whom the 
Lord shall have mercy; and unto this hath he created 

^ See Koran, chap. ii. [W, H. S.] The passage is the second 
sentence in chap. ii. The wording, as quoted, differs slightly from 
Sale’s version. 

® See Koran, chap, xxxii. [W. H. S.] 
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them ; for the word of thy Lord shall be fuhilled when he 
said. Verify^ I tv ill Jill hell aliogethcr with genii and 
nieni ’’ ^ 

“ You all believe that the devil, like all the angels, was 
made of fire ? ” 

“Yes/’ 

“ And that he was doomed to hell because he would not 
fall down and worship Adam, who was made of clay ?” 

“ Yes, Clod commanded him to bow down to Adam ; 
and when he did not do as he was bid. Clod said, ^ Why, 
Iblis, what hindered tliee from l)owing down to Adam as 
the other angels did?’ He replied, Ht is not lit that I 
should worship man, whom thou hast formed of dried cla}', 
or black mud.’ (loci said, ‘(let thee, therefore, hence, for 
thou shalt be [lelted with stones ; and a curse shall be upon 
thee till the day of judgment’ The devil said, ‘ () Lord^ 
give me respite unto the day of resurrection.’ (loci said, 

‘ Verily, thou shalt be respited until the appointed time.’ 

“ And does it not apjiear to you, Mufti Srihib, that in 
respiting the devil Iblis till the day of resurrection, some 
injustice was done to the children of Adam ? ” 

“How?” 

“ Because he replies, ‘O Lord, because thou hast 
seduced me, I will surely tem])t men to disobedience in the 
earth.’ ” 

“ No, sir, l)ecause he could only tempt those who were 
predestined to go astray, for he adds, ‘ I will seduce all, 
except such of them as shall be tfy* chosen semants,^ 
(lod said, “This is the riglit way with me. Verily, as to 
my servants, thou shalt have no power over them; but 
over those only who shall be seduced, and who shall 
follow thee ; and hell is surely denounced to them all”’“ 

1 Ibid, dmp. xi. [W. 11. S.] Sale’s version, with trifling verbal 
differences. The “muftr.s ” reasoning has been heard in Europe. 

“ See KorSn, chap, xv. [W. II. S.] Sale’s version, with modifica- 
tions. 

^ “ This is a revelation of the most mighty, the merciful God ; that 
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“Then you think, Mufti Sahil>, that the devil could 
seduce only such as were predestined to go astray, and 
who would have gone astray whether he, the devil, had 
been respited or not ? ” 

“Certainly I do.” 

“ Does it not then appear to you that it is as unjust to 
predestine men to do that for which they are to be sent to 
hell, as it would be to leave them all unguided to the 
temptations of the devil ? ” 

“These are difficult questions,” replied the Mufti, “ which 
we cannot venture to ask even ourselves. All that we can 
do is to endeavour to understand wliat is writteti in the 
holy book, and act according to it. Cod made us all, and 
he has the right to do what lie pleases with wlial he has 
made ; the potter makes two vessels, he daslies the one on 
the ground, but the other he sells to stand in the [lalac'es of 
princes.” 

“ But a pot has no soul, Mufti Sflhib, to I>e roasted to all 
eternity in hell 1 ” 

“True, sir; these are (pieslions beyond the reach of 
human understanding.” 

“ How often do you read over the Konln ? ” 

“ I read the whole over about three times a month,” 
replied the Mufti. 

I mentioned this conversation one day to the Nawfd) Ali- 
ud-din,‘‘^ a most estimable old gentleman of seventy years 

thou mayest warn a people whose fathers were not warned, and who 
live in negligence. Our sentence hath juHtly been prommneed against 
the greater part of them, wherefore they shall not believe. It shall 
be equal unto them whether thou preach unto them, or do not jwcach 
unto them ; they shall not believe.” Koran, clmp. xxxvi. [W. IL S.] 
From beginning of the chapter. Sale’s version ; a sentence l)cing 
omitted between “ believe ” and It shall.” 

^ I have never met another man .so thoroughly master of the Korin 
as the Mufti, and yet he had the reputation of being a very corrupt 
man in his office. [W. H. S.] 

Aleeoodeen ; an unusual name ; pethaps a misprint for All- 
ud"dln. 
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of age, who resides at Miiradabad, and asked him whether 
he did not think it a singular omission on the part of Mu- 
hammad, after his journey to heaven, not to tell mankind 
some of the truths that have since been discovered regard- 
ing the nature of the bodies that fill these heavens, and 
the laws that govern their motions. Mankind could not, 
either from the Koran, or from the traditions, perceive 
that he was at all aware of the errors of the system of 
astronomy that prevailed in his day, and among his 
people.” 

Not at all,” replied the Nawfib ; “ the prophets had, no 
doubt, al)undant o])|)ortunilies of becoming accpiainted 
with the heavenly bodies, and the laws which govern them, 
particularly those who, like Muhammad, had been up 
through the seven heavens ; l)ut their thoughts were so 
entirely taken up witli the I )eity that they ])rol)ably never 
noticed the <)bje(!ts by whic'h he was surrounded ; and if 
they had noticed them, they would not, perhaps, have 
thought it ne('essary to say anything aliout them. 'Pheir 
object was to direct men’s thoughts towards Ood and his 
commandments, and to instruct them in their duties 
towards liim and towards each other.” 

‘hSupposc,” continued the Nawab, “you were to be in- 
vited to see and converse with even your earthly sovereign, 
would not your thoughts he too much taken up with him to 
admit of your giving, on your return, an account of tlie 
things you saw al)out him ? 1 have been several times to 

see you, and I declare that I have been so much taken up 
with the conversations which have passed, that I have 
never noticed the many articles I now see around me, nor 
could I have told any one on my return home what 1 had 
seen in your room the wall-shades, the pictures, the sofas, 
the tables, the l)ook«ca.ses,” (xjiitinued he, casting Ins eyes 
round the room, “aUesca|>cd my notice, and might have 
escaped it had my eyes l)ecn younger and stronger than they 
are. What then must have lieen the state of mind of those 
great prophets, who were admitted to see and converse with 
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the great Creator of the universe, and were sent by him to 
instruct mankind ? ” 

I told my old friend that I thought his answer the best 
that could be given ; l)ut still, that we could not lielp think- 
ing that if Muhammad had really been ac'quainted witli the 
nature of the heavenly bodies, and the laws which govern 
them, he would have taken advantage of liis knowledge to 
secure more firmly their faith in his mission, and have 
explained to them the real state of the case, instead of 
talking about the stars as merely made to be thrown at 
devils, to give light to men upon this little globe of ours, 
and to guide them in their wanderings upon it liy sea 
and land. 

‘‘ But what,” said the Nawfib, are the great truths 
that you would have had our holy prophet to teach 
mankind ? ” 

“Why, Nawab Sahib, 1 would have had him tell us, 
amongst other things, of that law which makes this our 
globe and the other planets revolve round the sun, and 
their moons around . them. I would have had him 
teach us something of the nature of the things we 
call comets, or stars with large tails, and of that of 
the fixed stars, which we suppose to be suns, like 
our sun, with planets revolving round them like ours, 
since it is clear that they do not borrow their light 
from our sun, nor from anything that wc can discover in 
the heavens. I would also have had him tell us the 
nature of that white belt which crosses the sky, which 
you call the ovarious belt, ‘ Khatt-i-abyilx,' and we the 
milky way, and which we consider to be a collection of 
self-lighted stars, while many orthodox but unlettered 
Musalmans think it the marks made in the sky by 
‘ Borak,’ the rough-shod donkey, on which your prophet 
rode from Jerusalem to heaven. And you think, NawSlb 
Sahib, that there was quite evidence enough to satisfy any 
person whose heart had not been hardened to unbelief? 
and that no description of the heavenly bodies, or of the 
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laws which govern their motion, could have had any in- 
fluence on the minds of such people ? ” ^ 

“Assuredly I do, sir 1 Idas not (lod said, ' If we should 
open a gate in the lieavens al)ove them, and they should 
ascend thereto all the day long, they would surely sa}', our 
eyes arc only dazzled, or ratlier we are a people deluded by 
enchantments.’^ Do you think, sir, that anything which 
his majesty Moses could have said about the planets, and 
the comets, and the milky way, would have tended so much 
to persuade the children of Israel of his divine mission as 
did the single stroke of his rod, winch brought a river of 
delicious water gushing from a, dry rock wiien they were all 
dying from thirst ? W’hen our holy jU'ophet,” continued 
the Nawab (placing tlie j.)oints of the four lingers of his 
right hand on the table), placed his l)lcssed hand thus on 
the ground, and caused lour streams to gush out from the 
dug plain, and su])])ly witl) fresh waiter the whole army 
which wais perishing from tliirst ; and when out of only Jive 
small dates he afterwards feasted this immense army till 
they (X)uld cat no more, lu; suniy did more to I'onvince his 
follow'ers of his divine mission than he could have done by 
any discourse about the planets, and the milky way (Khatt- 
i-abydz).” 

“Ko doubt, Nawab Sfihib, these were very pow'crful 
arguments for lliosc who saw them, or l)elievcd them to 
have been seen ; and tliose who doubt the divinity of your 

^ The 17th chapter of the Komu opens with the words, ** I’niisc he 
unto him wh o tran.spoiicd his servant by night from the sacred 
temple of Mecca to the farther temple of Jeriusalcm,” *‘from whence,”' 
as Sale ol)serves, he was ennied through the seven heavens to the 
presence of God, and brought back again to Mecca the same night.” 
The commentators dispute whether the journey to heaven W'as cor- 
poreally performed, or merely in a vision. “ But the received o[)iniun 
is that it was no vision, but that he was actually transported in the 
body to his journeyV end ; and if any impossibility be objectetl, tht'y 
think it a sufficient answer to say that it might easily lie effected by an 
omnipotent agent.” 

s See Koran, chap. xv. [W. XL S.] 
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prophet’s mission are those who doubt their ever ho,/ 
been seen.” >■ cvu liaving 

The whole army saw and attested them, .sir •md iiioc • 
evMence enough for us; and tho.se who ’saw’ ihem 1‘, 

bardeneci to 

of ifotrLwt Sir""’’.;',? ”«“■ 

he is rewarded by an etemitv'oniT'^''”"" "ratters ; though 

«"e, and punished by ar^e ‘Lv »“ 

the other?” ^ ^ ^ seorehing m hell f«r 

feeiirlt t ettror.^:, T 

arm. and crush that fly on thrnl.h“'f 

a»J do so ; but the dt^sire" il m "l ■'"«• 

“True, Nawnb ahC.a'un* ' ’ L.-r 

“"-‘.■'ta 

ap;.o«.ha.the,,ei.y,i,Lr.l“^^^ 

r tiere are, sir, continued the Nawlb “ thr . > i • i r 

certainty-^»the mnnl rwfrs* r tiircc kinds of 

'lestament.^ VVe do not in the New 

Of Gotl f^obj V'“ 

prophet sent down to enl.Vhfsa ™ b.ivc been a great 
l;ov. fba. he wrel'flTArS "L'”' 
Jews got hold of a thief and crnr^r l u- 
that he was the Christ ■ bm ?? f »’ the belief 
taken im mfl i ” ''“t the real Christ wa.s, wc think 

taken up mto heaven, and not .suffered to be murified ” ’ 

with the ChristinH.s have tampered 
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“ But, Nawab Sahib, the Siklis have their book, in which 
they have the same faith.” 

“ True, sir, but the vSikhs are unlettered, ignorant 
brutes ; and you do not, I hope, call their ‘ Cranth ’ a 
l)Ook— a tiling written only the other day, and full of non- 
sense. No ‘ book ’ has ap{)eared since tlie Koran came 
down from heaven ; nor will any other come till the day of 
judgment. And how,” said the Nawfib, ‘Miave i)eople in 
modern days made all the discoveries you speak of in 
nstronomy ? ” 

Chiefly, Nawfib Sahil), l)y means of the telescope, which 
is an instrument of modern invention.” 

‘‘And do you sui)pose, sir, that I would put the evidence 
of your ‘durliins’ (telescopes) in opposition to that of the 
holy prophet? No, sir, dei)end upon it that there is much 
fallacy in a teli‘S(’ope it is not to lie relied upon. 1 have 
conversed with many ex( 'client ICuropean gentlemen, and 
their great fault apiiears to me to lie in tlie implicit faith 

they put in these /c - they hold their evidence al)()ve 

that of the prophets, Moses, Abraham, and Itlijah. It is 
dreadful to think how nuu'h m{s('hief these lelt'scopes may 
do. No, sir, let us hold fast by the prophets ; what they 
tell us is the truth, and the only truth that we can entirely 
rely upon in this life. I would not hold the evidence of all 
the telescopes in the world as anything against one word 
uttered by the humblest of the prophets named in the Old 
or New 1 estamenl, or the holy Koran. I'he prophets, sir, 

keep to the pro|)hets, and throw aside your telescopes - 

there is no truth in them ; some of them turn people upside 
down, and make them walk upon their heads; and yet you 
put their evidence against that of the prophets.”^ 

Nothing that I could say would, after this, convince the 
Nawab that there was any virtue in telescopes; his religious 

* It wouUl be difllcult lo give more vivkl expre.sHkm to the etenml 
conflict between the ihcuhigical anti the scientific spirit. Compare 
the remarks Vol I, p. 215/1., on the attitude of llindooH towards 
modern science. 
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feeling had been greatly excited against them ; and had 
Galileo, I'ycho Brahe, Kepler, Newton, Laplace, and the 
HerscheLs, all been present to defend them, they would not 
have altered his opinion of their demerits. The old man has, I 
believe, a shrewd suspicion that tliey are inventions of the 
devil to lead men from the right way ; and were he told all 
that these great men have discoverc^d through their means, 
he would be very much disposed to believe that they were 
incarnations of his satanic majesty playing over again with 
“durblns” (telescopes) the same game which the serpent 
played with the apple in the garden of Eden. 

Solicit not thy thoup[hts with vnaUers liid ; 

Leave them to Clod above : him serve and fear ; 

Of other creatures, as him i)lenses 1 )est, 

Wherever placed, let him disjiose : joy thou 
III what he gives to thee, this I^anuUse 
And thy fair Eve : heaven is for thee too high 
To know what passes there : bo lowly wise : 

Think only what concerns thee, and thy being : 

Dream not of other worlds, what creatures there 
Live, in what .slate, condition, or degree : 

Contented that thus far hath been revealed, 

Not of earth only, hut of highest heaven.”^ 

1 Paradise Lost, Book viii. [W. IL S.] Line 167 ; from Kaphaers 
address to Adam, 
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Intllaii Police Its Dcfocts—aiul their Cause and Remedy. 


On the 26tlr we crossed the river Jumna, over a lu’idge 
of boats, kept up by tlie King of Oudh for the use cjf the 
public, thougli his majesty is now connected with Delhi 
ottly l)y the torni) of bis ancestor ;'* and his territories are 
separattsl from tlie im|H‘rial city by the two great rivers, 
Canges and Jumna. 

^Vc proceeded to harrukhnagar, al)out twelve miles over 
an execrable road running over a flat but rugged surfacx‘ of 
unprotluctive soil,** India is, ])erhaps, the only civilized 
country in tlui world when; a gnxit city could be approached 
l>y sucli a road from tlu; largest military station in the 
empirt^,^ not more than three stages distant. After break- 
fast th(‘ head native police officer of tlie division came to 
pay his respects. He talkxal of the dreadful murders which 
used to be perpetrated in this neighbourhood l>y miscreants, 

i Chapter XXI of Vol. 11 of original edition. 

® January, 1:836, 

The tomb of Safdar Jang, or Mansur AIT Khan, described anie, 
Vol n, p. 163. The bridges over the Jumna are now, of course 
maintained by ( lovernmcnt and the railway companies. 

* The main highways approaching Delhi are now excellent metalled 
roads. 

* By the term *‘tlie largest military station in the empire,^’ the 
author means Meerut. At present the largest military station in 
Northern India Is, I believe, KEwal Pindi, and the combined canton- 
ments of Secunckrll>Ed and Bokrum in the Nixam’s dominions con- 
stitute the largest military station in the empire. 
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who found shelter in the territf)ries of tlie Begant Samru,^ 
whither his followers dared not Innit for them ; and men- 
tioned a case of nine persons who Itad !)een murdered just 
within the boundary of oiir territories about seven years 
before, and thrown into a dry well. He was present at the 
inctuest Iield on their IkkIics, and descrihe<I their ajipear- 
ancc; and I found that they wm-e tlie i)odi(!s of a news 
writer from Lahore, who, with his eight companions, had 
been murdered by 'Fluigs on his way back to Rohilkhand. 
I had long l)erore been inadt* ac({uaitUe<l with tlu! circum- 
stances of this murder, and tlu* pr‘rpetrators had all been 
secured, but we wanted this link in the chain of evidence. 
It had l)een described to me as liaving taken |»lace within 
the boundary of the liegam’s territory, and I a[>plied to her 
for a report on the in([iu‘st. Slie <le('lan‘d that no bodies 
had been discovered about the time mentioned ; and I 
concluded that the ignoraiua* of tlu' {people of tlu‘ neigh- 
bourhood was pretended, as usual in such i'ascs, with a 
view to avoid a summons to give evideiux? in our ('ourts. 
I referred forthwith to the magistrate^ of the district, and 
found the report that I wanted, and tlau'chy (a)mpleted the 
chain of evidence upon a very im[)t)rLim. case, The 
Thanadar seemed much surpriscal to llnd that I was so well 
acquainted with the circumstances of this murder, l)Ut still 
more that the perj:)etrator.s were not the poor old Uegam’s 
subjects, but our own. 

/ The police officers employed on our borders find it very 
convenient to tra<^e the perpetrators of all tnurders and 
gang robberies into the territories of native c:hicfs, whose 
subjects they accuse often when they ktiow llmt the crimes 
have been committed by our owtt 'Fhey are, on the one 
hand, afraid to sei/.e or accuse the real olTendcrs, lest they 
should avenge themselves by some personal violence, or by 
thefts or robberies, which tliey often commit with a view to 

^ Comprising parts of the Meerut and MuafTarnagar dintricts of the 
North-Western Provmce.<i, The Begandi history will l>e diicussed In 
Chapter XX, post. 
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get them turned out of office as inefficient ; and, on the 
other, they are tempted to conceal the real offenders by a 
liberal share of the spoil, and a promise of not offending 
again within their heat Their tenure of office is far too 
insecure, and their salaries are far too small. They are 
often dismissed summarily by the magistrate if they send 
him in no ])risoncrs ; and also if they .send in to him 
prisoners who are not ultimately convicted, because a 
magistrate’s merits are too often estimated by the proportion 
that lu's convictions bear to his acquittals among the 
]u*isoners committed for trial to the Sessions. Men are 
often ultimately actpiitted for want of judicial proof, when 
there is abundance of that moral proof on which a police 
officer or magistrate has to act in the discharge of his 
duties ; and in a (country where gangs of professional and 
hereditary roblx'rs and murderers extend their depredations 
into very nanote parts, and seldom commit them in the 
districts in which they reside, the most vigilant police 
offu'er nnist often fail to discover the perpetrators of heavy 
crinu'S that lal<(‘ \)h\cx) within his range. 

Wiaai they cannot find them, the native officers either 
sei/e innocent pc'rsons, and frighten them into confession, 
or else they try to coiuxial tlie crime, and in this they are 
se(X)n(led l)y the sufferers in the rol)l)cry, who will always 
avoid, if tlu'y can, a ]wosccution in ouEcourts, and by their 
neighlxnirs, who dread being summoned to give evidence 
as a serious calamity. Tlie man who has been robbed, 
instead of being an object of compassion among his 
neighbours, often incurs their resentment for subjecting 
them to thi.s calamity ; and they not only pay largely them- 
selves, l)ut make him pay largely to have his losses 
concealed from the magistrate, h'ormerly, when a district 

' The members of the reformed police force, constituted under 
Act V, of 1S61, genernlly on the model of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
have no reason to complain of insecurity of tenure. It is now very 
difficult to obtain sanction to the dismissal of a corrupt or inefficient 
officer, unless lie has been judicially convicted of a statutory offence. 

VOL. n. P 
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was visited by a judge of circuit to hold his sessions only 
once or twice a year, and men were constantly bound over 
to prosecute and appear as evidence Bom sessions to 
sessions, till they were wearied and worried to death, this 
evil was much greater than at present, when every district 
is provided with its judge of sessions, wlio is, or ought to 
be, always ready to take up the cases committed for trial ])y 
the magistrate.^ This was one of tlie best measures of 
Lord W. Bentinck’s admirable, tliough much al)used, 
administration of the government of India.'- Still, how- 
ever, the inconvenience and delay of prosecution in our 
courts are so great, and the chance of the ultimate con- 
viction of great offenders is so small that strong temptations 
are held out to the police to conceal or misrepresent the 
character of crimes ; and they must have a great feeling of 
security in their tenure of office, and more adequate 

1 Ordinarily there is for each district, or administrative unit, a se|)arate 
Sessions and District Judge, who tries l)oth civil and criminal cases of 
the more serious kind. Occasionally two or tliree districts have only 
one judge between them, who is then usually very much in aranu* with 
his work. Sessions for the trial of serious criminal cases are held 
monthly, bimonthly, of quarterly, according to circumstances. In 
some districts, and for some classes of cases, the jury system has been 
introduced, but, as a rule, in Northern India the rcsptjnsibility rests, 
with the judge alone, who receives some slight aid from assessors- 
Capital sentences passed by a Sessions Judge must be confirmed by two 
Judges' of a High Court. 

^ The historian Thornton (chapter xxvii) went so far as to declare 
that Lord William Bentinck has “done less for tltc interest of 
India, and for his own reputation, than any who had occupied hii> 
place since the commencement of the nineteenth century, with the 
single exception of Sir George Barlow.” The abolition of witlow- 
buriiing is the only act of the Bentinck administration which this 
writer could praise. Such a criticism is manifestly unjust, the out- 
come of contemporary anger and prejudice. The inscription written 
by Macaulay, the friend and coadjutor of Lord William, and placed 
on the statue of the reforming Governor- General in Calcutta, does not 
give undeserved praise to the miich-abuscd statesman. Sir William 
Sleeman so much admired Lord William Bentinck, and formed such a 
favourable estimate of the merits of his government, that it may be 
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salaries, better chances of rising, and better supervision 
over them, before they will resist such temptation. These 
Thanadars, and all the public officers under them, are all 
so very inadequately paid that corruption* among them 
excites no feeling of odium or indignation in the minds of 
those among whom they live and serve. Such feelings are 
rather directed against the government that places them in 
such situations of so much labour and responsibility with 
salaries so inadec][uate ; and thereby confers upon them 
virtually a license to pay themselves by preying upon those 
whom they are employed ostensibly to protect. They 
know that with such salaries they can never have the 
reputation of being honest, however faithfully they may 
discharge their duties ; and it is too hard to expect that 
men will long suljmit to the necessity of being thought 
corrupt, without reaping some of the advantages of cor- 

well to .support his opiiuon l)y that of Macaulay. The text of the 
inscription is 

TO 

WILLIAM CAVENDISH BENTINCK, 

who during seven year.s ruled India with eminent prudence, integrity, ^ 
and benevolence ; 

who, placed at the head of a great Empire, never laid aside the simpli- 
city and moderation of a private citizen ; 
who infused into Oriental desputi.sm the spirit of British freedom ; who 
never forgot that the end of Government is 
the happiness of the governed ; 
who abolished cruel rites ; 
who effaced humiliating distinctions ; 
who gave liberty to the expression of public opinion ,* 
whose constant study it was to elevate the intellectual and 
moral character of the nation committed to his charge, 

THIS MONUMENT 
was erected by men 

who, differing in race, in manners, in language, and in religion, 
cherish with equal veneration and gratitude 
the memory of hi.s wise, reforming, and paternal administration. 

(Z^ird William Bmtincki by D. Boulger, p. 203 ; ** Rulers of India 
series.) 
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ruption. Let the Thanadars have everywhere such salaries 
as will enable them to maintain their families in comfort, 
and keep up that appearance of respectability which their 
station in society demands ; and over every three or four 
Thanadars’ jurisdiction let there' be an officer appointed 
upon a higher scale of salary, to supervise and control their 
proceedings, and armed with powers to decide minor 
offences. To these higher stations the Thanadars will be 
able to look forward as their reward for a faithful and 
zealous discharge of their duties.^ 

He who can suppose that men so inadequately paid, who 
have no promotion to look forward to, and feel no security 
in their tenure of office, and consequently no hope of a 
provision for old age,*'^ will be zealous and honest in the 
discharge of their duties, must be very imperfectly 
acquainted with human nature; and with the motives by 
which men are influenced in all (quarters of the world; 
but we are none of us so ignorant, for wc all know that the 
same motives actuate public servants in India as elsewhere. 
We have acted successfully upon this knowledge in the 
scale of salaries and gradation of rank assigned to 
European civil functionaries, and to all native functionaries 
employed in the judicial and revenue branches of the 
public service; and why not act upon it in that of the 
salaries assigned to the native officers employed in the 
police ? The magistrate of a district gets a salary of from 
two thousand to two thousand five hundred rupees a month.*^ 

* An European I3istrict Superintendent of ToHce, under the 
general supervision of the Magistrate of the District, now com- 
mands the police of each district, and frequently has one or two 
European Assistants. He is also aided by well-paid Inspectors, who 
are for the most part natives. Measures have recently been taken, 
especially in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, to improve the 
pay, training, and position of the police force, European and native. 

^ Police officers and men now obtain pensions, like public servants 
in other departments. 

^ In some provinces the highest salaries of magistrates are very much 
lower than the rates stated by the author, which are the highest paid 
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The native officer next under him is the Thanadar, or head 
native police officer of a subdivision of his district, con- 
taining many towns and villages, with a population of a 
hundred thousand souls. This officer gets a salary of 
twenty-five rupees a month. He cannot possibly do his 
duty unless he keeps one or two horses ; indeed, he is told 
by the magistrate that he cannot ; and that he must have 
one or two horses, or resign his post. The people, seeing 
how much we expect from the Thanadar, and how little 
we give him, submit to his demands for contributions 
without murmuring, and consider almost any demand 
trivial from a man so employed and so paid. They are 
confounded at our inconsistency, and say, We see you 
giving high salaries, and high prospects of advancement to 
men who have nothing to do but collect your rents, and 
decide our disputes about pounds, shillings, and pence, 
which we used to decide much better ourselves, when we 
had no other court l)ut that of our ciders — while those who 
are to protect life and property, to keep peace over the 
land, and enable the industrious to work in security, main- 
tain their families, and pay the government revenue, are 
left with hardly any pay at all.” 

There is really nothing in our rule in India which strikes 
the people so much as this inconsistency, the evil effects of 
which are so great and manifest ; the only way to remedy 
the evil is to give a greater feeling of security in the tenure 
of office, a higher rate of salary, the hope of a provision 
for old age, and, above all, the gradation of rank, by inter- 
posing the officers I speak of between the Thanadclrs and 
the magistrate,' This has all been done in the establish- 

to the most senior officers in certain provinces j and, in all provinces, 
officiating incumbents, who, form a large proportion of the officers 
employed, draw only a part of the full salary. The fall in exchange 
has enormously reduced the real value of all Indian salaries* 

^ 'Another popular view of this subject, and, I think, the one more 
commonly taken, is expressed in the anecdote told anie^ p. 58 of this 
volume. Well-paid Inspectors of Police drawing salaries of 150 to 
200 rupees a month are often extremely corrupt, and retire with large 
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ments for the collection of the revenue, and administration 
of civil justice. 

Hobbes, in his Leviathan^ says, “ And seeing that the 
end of punishment is not revenge and discharge of choler, 
but correction, either of the offender, or of others l)y his 
example, the severest punishments are to be inflicted for 
those crimes that are of most danger to the public ; such 
as are those which proceed from malice to the government 
established ; those that spring from contempt of justice ; 
those that provoke indignation in the multitude ; and those 
which, unpunished, seem authorized, as when they arc 
committed by sons, servants, or favourites of men in 
authority.^ For indignation carrieth men, not only against 
the actors and authors of injustice, but against all j)ower 
that is likely to protect them ; as in the case of 'rarejuin, 
when, for the insolent act of one of his sons, he was driven 
out of Rome, and the monarchy itself dissolved.” (Para. 
2, chap. XXX.) Almost every one of our Thfinadars is, in 
his way, a little Tarquin, exciting the indignation of the 
people against his rulers ; and no time should be lost in 
converting him into something better. 

By the obstacles which are still everywhere opposed to 
the conviction of offenders, in the distance of our courts, 
the forms of procedure, and other causes of “the law’s 
delay,” we render the duties of our police establishment 
everywhere “ more honoured in the breach than the observ- 
ance,” by the mass of the people among whom they are 
placed. We must, as I have before said, remove some of 
these obstacles to the successful prosecution of offenders in 
our criminal courts, which tend so much to deprive the 
government of all popular aid and support in the adminis- 
tration of justice ] and to convert all our police establish- 
ments into instruments of oppression, instead of what they 

fortunes. I know many case.s, but could never obtain judicial proof of 
one. 

^ When “sons, servants, or favourites of men in authority,” in India, 
no longer oppress their fellows, the millennium will have arrived* 
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should be, the efficient means of protection to the persons, 
property, and character of the innocent. Crimes multiply 
from the assurance the guilty are everywhere apt to feel of 
impunity to crime; and the more crimes multiply, the 
greater is the aversion the people everywhere feel to aid 
the government in the arrest and conviction of criminals ; 
because they see more and more the innocent punished by 
attendance upon distant courts at great cost and inconveni- 
ence, to give evidence upon points which seem to them 
unimportant, while the guilty escape owing to technical 
difficulties which they can never understand.^ 

The best way to remove these obstacles is to interpose 
officers between the '.Fhanadar and the magistrate, and arm 
them with judicial powers to try minor cases, leaving an 
appeal open to the magistrate and to extend the final 
jurisdiction of the magistrate to a greater range of crimes, 
thougli it should involve the necessity of reducing the 
measure of punishment annexed to them.- Beccaria has 
justly observed that Crimes are more effectually pre- 
vented by the certainty than by the severity of punish- 
ment. The certainty of a .small punishment will 

1 It is some slight satisfaction to a zealous magistrate of the present 
day, when he secs a great and influential criminal escape his just doom, 
to think that even the best magistrates sixty years ago had to submit to 
similar painful experiences. India cannoc truly be described as an 
uncivilized or barbarous country, but, side by side with elements of 
the highest civilization, it contains many elements of primitive and 
savage barbarism. The savagery of India cannot be dealt with by 
barristers or moral text -books. 

^ The number of sul)ordinate magistates, paid and unpaid, has of 
late years been enormously increased, and courts are, consequently, 
much more numerous than they used to be. The vast increase in 
facility of communication has also diminished the inconveniences 
which the author deplore.s. In Oudh, and some other provinces, 
which used to be called Non-Regulation, the chief Magisti-ate of the 
District has power to try and adequately punish all offences, except 
capital ones. The power is useful, when the district officer has time to 
exercise it, which is not always the case. The Government of the 
North-Western Provinces has lately proposed to confer this power on 
all the chief magistrates of Districts within its jurisdiction. 
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make a stronger impression than the fear of one more 
severe, if attended with the hope of escaping ; for it is tlie 
nature of mankind to be terrified at tlie approach of the 
smallest inevitable evil; whilst hope, the best gift of Heaven, 
has the power of dispelling the ap})rehcnsions of a greater, 
especially if supported by examples of impunity, which 
weakness or avarice too frec|uently affords.’^ 

I ought to have mentioned that the police of a district, 
in our Bengal territories, consists of a magistrate, and his 
assistant, who are European gentlemen of the C avil Service ; 
and a certain number of "riianadars, from twelve to sixteen, 
who preside over the different sub-divisions of tlie district 
in which they reside with their establishments, 'fhcse 
Thanadars get twenty-five rupees a month, iiave under them 
four or five Jemadars upon eight ru|)ees, and thirty or forty 
Barkandazes upon four rupees a month, 'flie Jemadars 
are, most of them, placed in charge of “ nfikas,” or sul)- 
divisions of the 'I’hanadads jurisdiction, the rest are ke])t at 
their headquarters, ready to move to any [loint where their 
services may be rectuired. These are all paid by govern- 
ment ; but there is in each village one watchman, and in 
larger villages more than one, who are appointed by tlie 
heads of villages, and paid by the commimities, and re- 
quired daily or periodically to report all the polic'c matters 
of their villages to the Thanad5rs.* 

The distance between the magistrates and Thanadars is 
at present immeasurable ; and an infinite deal of mischief 
is done by the latter and those under them, of which the 

^ There is a Superintendent of Police for the Province of liengal ; 
but in the North-Western Provinces his duties are divided among the 
Commissioners of Revenue. [W. IL S.] Ify “ .Superintendent of 
Police” the author means the high officer now called the Inspector- 
General of Police. Under the present system each Local Government 
or Administration has one of these officers, who is aided by one or 
more staff officers as Assistant-Inspectors-General The Commis- 
sioners in the North-Western Provinces have been relieved of police 
duties. The organization of police stations has been much modified 
since the author’s time. 
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magistrates know nothing whatever. In the first place^ 
they levy a fee of one rupee from every village at the festival 
of the Holi in February, and another at that of the Dasehra 
in October, and in each Thanadar’s jurisdiction there are 
from one to two hundred villages. These and numerous 
other unauthorized exactions they share with those under 
them, and with the native officers about the person of the 
magistrate, who, if not conciliated, can always manage to 
make them appear unfit for their places.' 

A robbery affords a rich harvest. Some article of stolen 
property is found in one man’s house, and by a little 
legerdemain it is conveyed to that of another, both of 
whom are made to pay lil)erally ; the man robbed also pays, 
and all the meml)ers of the village community are made to 
do the same. They are all called to the court of the 
llianadar to give evidence, as to what they have seen or 
heard regarding either the fact, or the persons in the re- 
motest degree connected with it~™as to the arrests of the 
supposed offenders — the search of their house — the char- 
acter of their grandmothers and grandfathers— and they 
are told that they are to l)e sent to the magistrate a hun- 
dred miles distant, and then made to stand at the door 
among a hundred and fifty pairs of shoes, till /lis excellency 
the Nazir, the under-sheriff of the court, may be pleased to 
announce them to his highness the magistrate, which, of 
course, he will not do without a consideratmi. To escape all 
these threatened evils, they pay handsomely and depart in 
peace. The Thanadar reports that an attempt to rob a 
house by persons unknown had been defeated by his exer- 
tions, and the good fortune of the magistrate ; and sends a 
liberal share of spoil to those who are to read his report to that 

^ All these practices are still carried on ; and experienced magistrates 
are well aware of their existence, though powerless to stop them. 
People will often give private information of malpractices, but will 
hardly ever come into court, and speak out openly, and a magistrate 
cannot take action on statements which the makers will not submit to 
cross-examination. 
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functionary/ This goes on more or less in every district, 
but more especially in those where the magistrate happens 
to be a man of violent temper, who is always surrounded 
by knaves, because men who have any regard for their 
character will not approach him— or a weak, good-natured 
man, easily made to believe anything, and managed by 
favourites — or one too fond of (iekLs})orts, or of music, 
painting, European languages, literature, and sciences, or 
lastly, of his own ease.*-^ Some magistrates think they can 
put down crime by dismissing the d'hanadar ; but this 

^ This is still a favourite trick. Every year Inspectors-General of 
Police and .Secretaries to Government make the same sarcastic re- 
marks about the wonderful number of “ attempts at burglary,” and the 
apparent contentment of the criminal classes witli the small results of 
their labours. But the Tbiinadar is tf>o much for even Inspectors- 
General and Secretaries to Government. No amount of reorganiza- 
tion changes him. 

- Mr. R., when appointed magistrate of the district of Fathpur on 
the Ganges, had a wish to translate the “Ilcnriadc,” and, in order to 
secure leisure, he issued a proclamation to all the Thunadiirs of his 
district to put down crime, declaring that he would hold them re- 
sponsible for what might be committed, and dismiss from his situation 
every one who should suffer any to be committed within his charge. 
This district lying on the borders of Oudh, had been noted for the 
number and atrocious character of its crimes. From that day all the 
periodical returns went up to the superior court blank— not a crime 
was reported. Astonished at this sudden result of the change of 
magistrates, the superior court of Calcutta (the .Sack Nizdinat Aclalat) 
requested one of the judges, who was about to pass tlirough the dis- 
trict on his way down, to inquire into the nature of the .systeni which 
seemed to wt)rk so well, with a view to its adoption in other districts. 
He found crimes were more abundant than ever ; and the Thrumd3.rs 
showed him the proclamation, which had been understood, as all such 
proclamations are, not as enjoining vigilance in the prosecution of 
crime, but as prohibiting all report of them, so as to save the nmpstraU 
trouble^ and get him a good name with his superiors. [W. II. S.] 

Great caution should always be used by local officers in making com- 
ments on statistics. The native subordinate cares nothing for the facts. 
When a superior objects that the birth-rate is too low, and the death-rate 
too high in any police circle, the practical conclusion drawn by the police 
is that the figures of the next return must lie made more palatable, and 
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tends only to prevent crimes being reported to him ; for in 
such cases the feelings of the people are in exact accord- 
ance with the interests of the Thanadars ; and crimes 
augment by the assurance of impum^ity thereby given to 
criminals. The only remedy for all this evil is to lill up 
the great gulf between the magistrate and Thanadar by 
officers who shall be to him what I have described the 
patrol officers to be to the collectors of customs, at once 
the of Prince Plusain, and the telescope of Prince Ali 
—a medium that v/ill enable him to be everywhere, and see 
everything.^ And why is this remedy not applied? Simply 
and solely because such appointments would be given to 
the uncovenanted, and might tend indirectly to diminish 
the appointments open to the covenanted servants of the 
company. Young gentlemen of the Civil Service are sup- 
posed to be doing the duties which w^ould be assigned to 
such officers, wiiile they are at school as assistants to 
magistrates and collectors ; and w’ere this great gulf filled 
u]) l)y efficient uncovehanted officers, they w^ould have no 
school to go to. There is no doubt some truth in this ; 
liut the welfare of a whole people should not be sacrificed 
to keep this school or play-ground open exclusively for 
,them ; let them act for a time as they would unwillingly 
do with the uncovenanted, and they will learn much more 

they are cooketl accordingly. So, if burglaries are too numerous, they 
cease to be reported, and so forth. 

The old Supreme Court was know’n as the Sadr Nizamat Adalat, on 
the criminal, and as the Sadr DTwan! Adalat, on the civil side. These 
courts have now been replaced by the High Courts. In the author’s 
time the High Court for the North-Western Provinces had not yet 
l)een established. Its seat is now at Allahabad, but was formerly at 
Agra. 

1 The gap has been fdled up by numbers of Deputy Magistrates, 
TahsildHrs, etc., invested with magisterial powers, Honorary Magis- 
trates, District Superintendents, and Inspectors, and yet all the old 
games still go on merrily. The reason is that the character of the 
people has not changed. The police must have the power to arrest, 
and this power, when wielded by unscrupulous hands, must always be 
formidable. 
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than if they occupied the ground exclusively and acted 
alone — they will be always with people ready and willing to 
tell them the real state of things ; whereas, at present, they 
are always with those who studiously conceal it from 
them, ^ 

It is a common practice with Thanadars all over the 
country to connive at the residence within their jurisdiction 
of gangs of robbers, on the condition that they shall not 
rob within those limits, and shall give them a share of what 
they bring back from their distant expeditions. 

They \scii. the gangs] go out ostensibly in search of service, 
on the termination of the rains of one season in October, 
and return before the commencement of the next in June ; 
but their vocation is always well known to the police, and 
to all the people of their neighbourhood, and very often to 
the magistrates themselves, who could, if they would, secure 
them on their return with their booty ; l)ut this would not 
secure their conviction unless the proprietors could be dis- 
covered, which they scarcely ever could. Were tlie police- 
officers to seize them, they would be all finally ac(|uitted 
and released by the judges — the magistrate would get into 
disrepute with his superiors, by the number of acciuittals 
compared with convictions exhibited in his monthly tables ; 
and he would vent his spleen upon the poor Thanadar, 
who would at the same time have incurred the resentment 
of the robbers ; and between both, he would have no 
possible chance of escape. He therefore consults his own 
interest and his own ease by leaving them to carry on their 
trade of robbery or murder unmolested ; and his master, the 
magistrate, is well pleased not to be pestered with charges 
against men whom he has no chance of getting ultimately 
convicted. It was in this way that so many hundred 
families of assassins by profession were able for so many 
generations to reside in the most cultivated and populous 

^ A lYiagistrate who can find in bis district even one man, official or 
unofficial, who will tell him “ the real state of things,*’ and not merely 
repeat scandal and malignant gossip, is unusually fortunate. 
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parts of our territories, and extend their depredations into 
the remotest parts of India, before our system of operations 
was brought to bear upon them yi 1830. Their profession 
was perfectly well known to the people of the districts in 
which they resided, and to the greater part of the police ; 
they murdered not within their own district, and the police 
of that district cared nothing about what they might do be- 
yond it.’' 

The most respectable native gentleman in the city and 
district told me one day an amusing instance of the pro- 
ceedings of a native officer of that district, which occurred 
about five years ago. “ In a village which he had purchased 
and let in farms, a shopkeeper was one day superintending 
the cutting of some sugar-cane which he had purchased 
from a cultivator as it stood. His name was Girdhaii, I 
think, and the l)oy who was cutting it for him was the son 
of a poor man called Madarl. Girdhari wanted to have 
the cane cut down as near as he could to the ground, while 
the boy, to save himself the trouble of stooping, would 
persist in cutting it a good deal too high up. After 
admonishing him several times, the shopkeeper gave him a 
smart clout on the head. The boy, to prevent a repetition, 
called out, ‘Murder! Girdharl has killed me — Girdhari has 
killed meb His old father, who was at work carrying 
away the cane at a little distance out of sight, ran off to the 
village watchman, and, in his anger, told him that Girdhari 
had murdered his son. The watchman went as fast as he 
could to the Thanadar, or head police officer of the division, 

The Thugs were .suppressed because a special organization was 
devised and directed for the purpose. The ordinary law and methods 
of procedure are of very little effect against the secret societies known 
us ‘‘criminal tribes.^’ These criminal tribes number hundreds of 
thousands of persons, and present a problem almost unknown to 
European experience. The gip.sies, who are largely of Indian origin, 
arc, perhaps, the only European example of an hereditary criminal 
tribe. But they are not sheltered and abetted by the landowners as 
their brethren in India are. A Bill for dealing with habitual criminals 
is now pending (April, 1893) before the Indian Legislative Council. 
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who resided some miles distant. 'I'he Thilnadar ordered 
off his subordinate officer, the Jemadar, with half a do/.en 
policemen, to arrange everything for an inquest on the 
body, by the time he should reach the place, with all due 
pomp. The Jemadar went to the house of the murderer, 
and dismounting, ordered all the shopkeepers of the village, 
who were many and respectalrle, to be forthwith seized, and 
bound hand and feet. ‘So,’ said the Jemadar, ‘you have 
all been aiding and abetting your friend in the. murder of 
poor Madari’s only son.’ ‘ May it please your excellency, 
we have never heard of any murder.’ ‘ Impudent scoun- 
drels,’ roared the Jemadar, ‘does not the jwor boy lie dead 
in the sugar-cane field, and is not his highness the Thilnadar 
coming to hold an incjuest upon it ? and do you take us for 
fools enough to believe that any scoundrel among you 
would venture to commit a deliberate murder without l)cing 
aided and abetted by all the rest?’ 1'he village watchman 
began to feel some apprehension that he had been too 
precipitate ; and entreated the Jemadar to go first and see 
the body of the boy. ‘What do you take us for,’ said the 
Jemadar, ‘a thing without a stomach? Do you suiipose 
that government servants can live and labour on air ? Are 
we to go and examine bodies upon empty stomachs ? I .et 
his father take care of the body, and let these murdering' 
shopkeepers provide us something to eat.’ Nine rupees 
worth of sweetmeats, and materials for a feast were forthwith 
collected at the expense of the shopkeepers, who stood 
bound, and waiting the arrival of his highness the Thfinadar, 
who was soon after seen approaching majestically upon a 
richly caparisoned horse. ‘What,’ said the Jemadar, ‘is 
there nobody to go and receive his highness in due form?’ 
One of the shopkeepers was untied, and presented with 
fifteen rupees by his family, and those of the other shop- 
keepers. Tliese he took up and presented to his highness, 
who deigned to receive them through one of his train, and 
then dismounted and partook of the feast that had been 
provided. ‘Now,’ said his highness, ‘we will go and hold 
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an inquest on the body of the poor boy ; ’ and off moved all 
the great functionaries of government to the sugar-cane 
field, with the village watchman leading the way. The 
father of the boy met them as they entered, and \vas pointed 
out l)y the village watchman. ' AVhere,' said the Thanadar, 
‘is your, poor boy?’ ‘There,’ said Madari, ‘cutting the 
canes.’ ‘ How ! cutting the canes ? Was he not murdered 
by the shopkeepers ? ’ ‘No,’ said Madari, ‘ he was beaten 

l)y Girdhan, and richly deserved it ! I find.’ Girdhari and 
the boy were called up, and the little urchin said that he 
called out murder merely to prevent Girdhari from giving 
him another clout on the side of the head. His father was 
then fined nine rupees for giving a false alarm, and Girdhari 
fifteen for so unmercifully beating the boy ; and they were 
made to pay on the instant, under the penalty of all being 
sent off forty miles to the magistrate. Having thus settled 
this very iiiqiortant affiir, his highness the Thanadar 
walked liack to the shop, ordered all the shopkeepers to be 
set at lil)erty, smoked his pipe, mounted his horse, and 
rode home, followed hy all his police officers, and well 
pleased with his day’s work.” 

The farmer of the village soon after made his way to the 
city, and communicated the circumstances to my old friend, 
who happened to be on intimate terms with the magistrate.^ 
He wrote a polite note to tlie Thanadar to say that he 
should never get any rents from his estate if the occupants 
were liable to such fines as these, and that he should take 
the earliest opportunity of mentioning them to his friend 
the magistrate. The 'fhanadar ascertained that he was 
really in the habit of visiting the magistrate, and communi- 
cating with him freely ; and hushed up the matter by 
causing all, save the expenses of the feast, to be paid back.. 
These are things of daily occurrence dn all parts of our 
dominions, and the Thanad3rs are not afraid to play such 
“fantastic tricks” because all those under and all those 


^ The magistrate, of course, was the author. 
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above them share more or less in the spoil, and are bound 
in honour to conceal them from the Fairofiean magistrate, 
whom it is the interest of all to kee]) in the dark. They 
know that the people will hardly ever complain, from the 
great dislike they all have to ai)i)ear in our courts, |)articu- 
larly when it is against any of the officers of those courts, 
or their friends and creatures in the distiT’t police.^ 

When our operations commenced in 1830, these assassins 
\sdl. the Thugs] revelled over every road in India in gangs 
of hundreds, without the fear of punishment from divine or 
human laws ; but there is not now, T believe, a road in India 
infested by them. That our gowTument has still defects, 
and great ones, must be obvious to every one who has 
travelled much over India with the requisite f|ualiru‘ations 
and disposition to observe ; but I l)elieve that in spite of 
all the defects I have noticed above in our |)olicc system, 
the life, property, and character of the innocxait are now 
more secure, and, all their advantage's more freely enjoyed, 
than they ever were under any former government with 
whose history we are accjuaintcd, or than they now arc 
under any native government in India.’*^ 

Those who think they are not so almost always refer to 
the reign of Shah Jahiln, when m<.m like Tavernier 
travelled so securely all over India with their l)ags of dia- 
monds ; but I would ask them whether they think that 
the life, property, and character of the innocent could be 
anywhere very secure, or their vid vantages very freely 
enjoyed, in a country where a man could do openly with 
impunity what the traveller describes to have l)een done by 

^ These motives all retain their full force, and arc unaffected by 
Police Commissions and re-organization schemes. Some people think 
that the character of the j-jolice will be raised by the employment as 
officers of young natives of good family, I am sorry to say that I have 
found these young men to be the worst offenders. They are more 
daring in their misdeeds than the ordinary policeman, and no better in 
their morals. 

^ This is quite true ; and it is also true that our police administration 
is the weakest part of our system. 
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the Persian physician of the governor of Allahabad? 
This governor, being sickly, had in attendance upon him 
eleven physicians^ one of whom was a European gentleman 
of education, Claudius Maille of Bourges.’^ The chief 
favourite of the eleven was, however, a Persian ; “ who one 
day threw his wife from the top of a battlement to the 
ground in a fit of jealousy. He thought the fall would kill 
her, but she had only a few ribs broken ; whereupon the 
kindred of the woman came and demanded justice at the 
feet of the governor. The governor, sending for the 
physician, commanded him to be gone, resolving to retain 
him no longer in his service. The physician obeyed; and 
putting his poor maimed wife in a palankeen, he set 
forward upon the road with all his family. But he had 
not gone al)ove three or four days’ journey from the city, 
when the governor, finding himself worse than he was 
wont to be, sent to recall him ; which the physician per- 
ceiving, stabbed his wife, his four children, and thirteen 
female slaves, and returned again to the governor, who said 
not a word to him, l)ut entertained him again in his 
service.” This occurred within Tavernier’s own knowledge 
and about the time he visited Allahabad ; and is related as 
by no means a very extraordinary circumstance.'^ 

' “ M. Claude Maille of liourges. As we shall see in Book I, 
chap, xviii, a man of this name, who had escaped from the Dutch 
service, was, in the year 1652, a not very successful amateur gun- 
founder for Mtr Jumla ; he had, after his escape, set up as a surgeon 
to the Navvab, with an equipment consisting of a case of instruments 
and a box of ointments which he had stolen from M. Cheteur, the 
Dutch Ambassador to Golconda. Tavernier throws no light u])on his 
identity with this physician.” (Ball’s Tavernier, vol. i, p. 1 16, 
note,) 

^ Mr. Ball’s version of this horrible story (vol. i, p. 117) does not 
differ materially from that quoted in the text, Tavernier does not 
mention the name of the governor, though he observes that he was 
“one of the greatest nobles in India.” Tavernier visited Allahabad 
in December, 1665, and then heard the story, the governor concerned 
being at the time in the fort. I have no doubt that in the reign of 
Shah Jahan ordinaiy offences committed by ordinary criminals were 
VOL. IL Q 
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ruthlessly punished, and to a large extent suppressed. But, under the 
best native governments, great men and their dependents have always 
been able to do pretty much what they pleased. The English govern- 
Jment has the merit of refusing to give formal recognition to difference 
of rank in criminals, and of often tiyingto punisli iniluential otrenders, 
though seldom succeeding in the attempt. From time to lime a con- 
spicuous example, like that of the Nawab Shams-ud-din, is made, and 
a few such examples, combined with the greater vigilance and more 
complete organization of the English executive, prevent the occurrence 
of atrocities so great as that described, without a word of comment, 
by the French traveller. I have not the slightest doul)t, nor has any 
magistrate of long experience any doubt, that women are frequently 
made away with quietly in the recesses of the ‘‘zanilna.” I have 
known several such cases, which were notorious, though incapalde of 
judicial proof. The amount of serious secret crime which occurs in 
India, and never comes to light, is very considerable. 


CHAPTER XV“ 


Rent-free Tenures — Right of Government to Resume such Grants. 

On the 2 7th^we went on fifteen miles to Begamabad, 
over a sandy and level country. All the peasantry along 
the roads were busy watering their fields ; and the singing 
of the man who stood at the well to tell the other who 
guides the bullocks when to pull, after the leather bucket 
had been filled at the bottom, and when to stop as it 
reached the top, was extremely pleasing. It is said that 
Tansen of Delhi, the most celebrated singer they have 
ever had in India, used to spend a great part of his time 
in these fields, listening to the simple melodies of these 
water-drawers, which he learned to imitate and apply to 
his more finished vocal music. Popular belief ascribes 
to Tansen the power of stopping the river Jumna in its 
course. His contemporary and rival, Brij Baula (?),*’ who, 
according to popular belief, could split a rock with a single 
note, is said to have learned his bass from the noise of the 
stone mills which the women use in grinding the corn for 
their families. Tansen was a Brahman from Patna, who 
entered the service of the Emperor Akbar, became a 
Musalman, and after the service of twenty-seven years, 
during which he was much beloved by the Emperor and 
all his court, he died at (Iwalior in the thirty-fourth year 
of the Emperor’s reign. His tomb is still to be seen at 

^ Chap. XXII of Vol. II of original edition. 

^ January, 1836. 

^ Brij Bowla in the original edition. The editor has been unable to 
obtain any information concerning this man. 

Q 2 
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Gwalior. All his descendants are said to have a talent for 
music, and they have all Sen added to their names. ^ 

While Madhoji Sindhia, the Gwalior chief, was prime 
minister, he made the emperor assign to his daughter the 
Bala Bai in jagir, or rent-free tenure, ninety-five villages, 
rated in the imperial “ sanads ” [deeds of grant] at three 
lakhs of rupees a year. When the Fanperor had been 
released from the ‘klurancc vile in which he was kept by 
Daulat Rao Sindhia, the adopted son of this (anef,^^ by 
IvOrd Lake in 1803, and the countries, in which these 
villages were situated, taken possession of, she was per- 
mitted to retain them on condition that they were to 
escheat to us on her death. She died in 1834, and we 
took possession of the villages, which now yield, it is said, 
four lakhs of rupees a year. Begamfibful was one of them. 
It paid to the Bfila Bal only six hundred rupees a year, but 
it pays now to us six hundred and twenty rupees ; but the 
farmers and cultivators do not pay a farthing more — the 
difference was taken by the fovouritc to whom she assigned 

^ The more correct statement aj'jpears to be that Tansen lUccl at 
Lahore, his body being removed by Akbar’.s orders ti) (iwalior for 
burial- The dancing girls believe that chewing the leaves of the 
tamarind-tree which grows over his grave greatly improves the voice. 
(Forbes’ Oriental Jlfemoirs^ I.ondon, 1813, voL iii, p. 32.) 

“Ram Chand [Raja of Rlwa] was the patron of the renowned 
musician and singer, Tansen. His fame had reached Akl)ar ; and in 
the seventh year the Emperor sent Jalaluddfn Qurchi to Hhat’h to 
induce Tilnscn to come to Agra. Ram Chand, feeling himself power- 
less to refuse Akbar’s request, sent his favourite with his musical instru- 
ments and many presents to Agra, and the first lime that Tansen 
performed at Court the Emperor made him a present of two lakhs of 
rupees [more than ;,f^20,ooo] . Tansen remained with Akbar. Most 
of his compositions are written in Akhar’s name, and his melodies 
are even now-a-days everywhere repeated by the people of Hindustan.” 
(Blochmann, Am-i-Akbari, p. 406.) 

2 The Emperor Shah Alam is the sovereign alluded to. MSLdhoj! 
(Madhava Rao) Sindhia died, and was probably murdered, in 
February, 1794. His successor, Daulat RSo, was then a boy of 
fifteen. (vSee IVfr. Keene’s book, Madhavo Rao Sindhia^ othenme 
called Madhoji ; Oxford, 1B91 ; in “Rulers of India” series. 
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the duties of collection, and who always took as much as 
he could get from them, and paid as little as he could to 
her.^ The tomb of the old collector stood near my tents, 
and his son, who came to visit it, told me that he had 
heard from Gwalior that a new Governor-General wms 
about to arrive,^ who would probably order the villages to 
be given back, when he should be made collector of the 
village, as his father had been. 

Had our government acted by all the rent-free lands 
in our territories on the same principle, they would have 
saved themselves a vast deal of expense, trouble and 
odium. The justice of declaring all lands liable to resump- 
tion on the death of the present incumbents when not 
given by competent autnority for, and actually applied to, 
the maintenance of religious, charitable, educational, or 
other establishments of manifest public utility, would never 
have been for a moment questioned by the people of India, 
because they would have all known that it was in accord- 
ance with the customs of the country. If, at the same 
time that we declared all land liable to resumption, when 
not assigned by such authority for such purposes and 
actually applied to them, we had declared that all grants 
by competent authority registered in due form before the 
death of the present incumbents should be liable on their 
death to the payment to government of only a quarter or 
half the rent arising from them, it would have been univers- 
ally hailed as an act of great liberality, highly calculated to 
make our reign popular. As it is, we have admitted the 
right of former rulers of all descriptions to alienate in per- 
petuity the land, the principal source of the revenue of 
the state, in favour of. their relatives, friends, and favourites, 

^ This observation is a good illustration of the tendency of adminis- 
trators in a country so poor as India to take notice of the infinitely 
little. In Europe no one would take the trouble to notice the difference 
between £60 and £62 rental. 

Lord Auckland, in March, 1836, relieved Sir Charles Metcalfe, who 
had succeeded Lord William Bentinck as temporary Governor- 
General. 
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leaving upon the holders the burthen of proving, at a ruin- 
ous cost in fees and bribes, through court after court, that 
these alienations had been made by the authorities we 
declare competent, before the time prescribed; and we 
have thus given rise to an infinite deal of fraud, perjury, 
and forgery, and to the opinion, I fear, very generally preva- 
lent, that we are anxious to take advantage of unavoidable 
flaws in the proof required, to trick them out of their lands 
by tedious judicial proceedings, while we profess to be 
desirous that they should retain them. In this we have 
done ourselves great injustice.^ 

Though these lands were often held for many generations 
under former governments, and for the exclusive lipnefit 
of the holders, it was almost always, when they were of 
any value, in collusion with the local authorities, who con- 
cealed the circumstances from their sovereign for a certain 
stipulated sum or share of the rents while they held office. 
This of course the holders were always willing to pay, 
knowing that no sovereign would hesitate much to resume 
their lands, should the circumstance of their holding them 
for their private use alone be ever brought to his notice. 
The local authorities were, no doubt, always willing to take 
a moderate share of the rent, knowing that they would get 
nothing should the lands be resumed by the sovereign. 
Sometimes the lands granted were either at the time the 
grant was made, or became soon after, waste and depopu- 
lated, in consequence of invasion or internal disorders ; 
and remaining in this state for many generations, the inter- 
vening sovereigns either knew nothing or cared nothing 

^ The resumption, that is to say, assessment, of revenue-free lands 
was a burning question in the author’s clay. It has long since got 
settled. The author was quite right in his opinion. All native govern- 
ments freely exercised the right of resumption, and did not care in the 
least what phrases were used in the deed of grant. The old Hindoo 
deeds commonly directed that the grant should last “ as long as the 
sun and moon shall endure,” and invoked awful curses on the head of 
the I’esumer. But this was only formal legal phraseology, meaning 
nothing. No native ruler was bound by his predecessor’s acts. 
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about the grants. Under our rule they became by degrees 
again cultivated and peopled, and in consequence valuable, 
not by the exertions of the rent-free holders, for they were 
seldom known to do anything but collect the rents, but by 
those of the farmers and cultivators who pay them. 

When SaMat Ali Khan, the sovereign of Oudh, ceded 
Rohilkhand and other districts to the Honourable Com- 
pany in lieu of tribute in 1801, he resumed every inch of 
land held in rent-free tenure within the territories that 
remained with him, without condescending to assign any" 
other reason than state necessity. The measure created a , 
good deal of distress, particularly among the educated .. 
classes ; but not so much as a similar measure would have 
creatal within our territories, because all his revenues are 
expended in the maintenance of establishments formed 
exclusively out of the members of Oudh families, and. 
retained within the country, while ours are sent to pay 
establishments formed and maintained at a distance ; and 
those whose lands are resumed always find it exceedingly ^ 
difficult to get employment suitable to their condition. 

The flice of the country between Delhi and Meerut is 
sadly denuded of its groves ; not a grove or an avenue is 
to be seen anywhere, and but few fine solitary trees.^ I 
asked the people of the cause, and was told by the old men 
of the village that they remembered well when the Sikh 
chiefs who now bask under the sunshine of our protection 
used to come over at the head of “ dalas ” (bodies) of ten 
or twelve horse each, and plunder and lay waste with fire 
and sword, at every returning harvest, the fine country 
which I now saw covered with rich sheets of cultivation, 
and which they had rendered a desolate waste, ‘‘ without a 
man to make, or a man to grant, a petition,” when Lord 
Lake came among them.® They were, they say, looking on 

^ This is not now the case. 

2 “ It is difficult to realize that the dignified, sober, and orderly men 
who now fill our regiments are of the same stock as the savage free- 
booters whose name, a hundred years ago, was the terror of Northern 
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at a distance when he fought the battle of Delhi, and drove 
the Marathas, who were almost as bad as tlie vSikhs, into 
the Jumna river, where ten thousand of them were drowned. 
The people of all classes in Upper India feel the same 
reverence as our native soldiery for the name of this admir- 
able soldier and most worthy man, who did so much to 
promote our interests and sustain our reputation in this- 
country.^ 

The most beautiful trees in India are the l)ar ” (banyan), 
the “ pipaV' and the tamarind.' The two first are of the 
fig tribe, and their greatest enemies are the elepliants and 
camels of our public establishments and |)ublic servants, 
who prey upon them wherever they c!an find them when 
under the protection of their masters or kee|)ers, who, when 
appealed to, generally evince a very philosophical dis- 
regard to the feeling of either property or piety involved in 

India, But the change has been wrought by strong ami kindly govern- 
ment and by strict mililary <liscipline umlcr sympatbelic ol'luxnts whom 
the troops love and respect.” (Sir lA^pel GrifTm, 

P- 37 -) 

' Gerard Lake was born on the 27 t 1 ijuly, 1744, and entered the 
army at the age of fourteen. He served in the Seven \'cars’ War in 
Germany, in the American war, in the French campaign of X793, and 
against the Irish rebels in 1798. In the year x8oi be ])ecame Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, and procee<led to Cawnpore, then our 
frontier station. Two years later the second Marathfi war began, and 
gave General Lake the opportunity of winning a scries of l)riniant 
victories. In rajMcl succession he defeated the enemy at Kdil, Aligarh, 
the Jehna Mala, near Delhi (the battle alluded to in the text), Agra, 
and Laswarl. Next year, 1804, the glorious record was marred by the 
disaster to Colonel Monsoii’s force, but this was quickly avenged by 
the decisive victories of Dig and Farnikhabad, whicli shattered I lol- 
kar’s power. The year 1805 saw General Lake’s one |)cr.sonal lailure, 
the unsuccessful siege of Bharatpur. The Commander-in-Chief then 
resumed the pursuit of Holkar, and forced him to surrender. He 
sailed for England in February, 1807, and on his arrival at home was 
created a Viscount, and appointed Governor of Plymouth. On the 
2 1 St of February, 1808, he died. {Mm whom India has Kfmoni) 

^ The banyan is the Ficus Indica^ or Urostigma Bmgaknse ; the 
“pipal” is Ficits religiosa^ or Urostigma rdigiosum ; and the 
tamarind is the 7 'amarindus Indka^ or occidentalism or officinalis. 
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the trespass. It is consequently in the driest and hottest 
parts of the country where the shade of these trees is most 
wanted that it is least to be found ; because it is there that 
camels thrive best, and are most kept, and it is most 
difficult to save such trees from their depredations. 

In the evening a trooper passed our tents on his way in 
great haste from Meerut to Delhi, to announce the death 
of the poor old Begam Samru, which had taken place the 
day before at her little capital of Sardhana. For five-and- 
twenty-years had I been looking forward to the opportunity 
of seeing this very extraordinary woman, whose history had 
interested me more than that of any other character in 
India during my time ; and I was sadly disappointed to 
hear of her death when within two or three stages of her 
capital' 


^ The history of the Begam is given in Chapter XX, post. 



CHAPTER XVI 


The Station of Meerut—** AtalTs ” who Dance and Sing gratuitously 
for the Benefit of the Poor. 

On the 30th, ~ we went on twelve miles to Meerut, and 
encamped close to the Suraj Kund, so called after Suraj- 
nial, the Jat chief of Dig, whose tomb 1 have described at 
Govardhan.'^ Pic built here a very large tank, at the 
recommendation of the spirit of a Hindoo saint, Manohar 
Nath, whose remains hacl been burned here more than two 
hundred years before, and whose spirit a[)pearcd to the Jilt 
chief in a dream, as he was encamped here with his army 
during one of his kingdorn-takinij; expeditions. This is a 
noble work, with a fine sheet of water, and flights of steps 
of “pakka” masonry from the top to its edge allround. 
The whole is kept in repair by our government'* About 

^ Chap. XXITI of Vol. 11 of original edition. 

- January 1836. The date is misprinted 20th in the original 
edition. 

^ Anie^ p. 9 of this volume. 

•* Amongst the remains of former times in and around Meerut may 
be noticed the Suraj kund, commonly called by Kuropcans ‘the 
monkey tank.’ It was constructed by Jawahir Mai, a wealthy 
merchant of Lawar, in 1714. It was intended to keep it full of water 
from the Abu Niila, but at present the tank is nearly dry in May and 
June. There are numerous small temples, ‘ dharmsaliis ’ [f. c. rest- 
houses], and ‘sati’ pillars on its banks, but none of any note. 
The largest of the temples is dedicated to Manohar Nfith, and is said 
to have been built in the reign of Shah-Jahan. LHwHr, a large 
village .... is distant 12 miles north of the civil station. . - . 
There is a fine house here called Mahal Sarrli, built about 1700 A.D. 
by Jawahir Singh, Mahajan, who constructed the Suraj kund near 
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half a mile to the north-west of the tank stands the tomb of 
Shah Pir, a Muhammadan saint, who is said to have 
descended from the mountains with the Hindoo, and to 
have been his bosom friend up to the day of his death. 
Both are said to have worked many wonderful miracles 
among the people of the surrounding country, who used to 
see them, according to popular belief, quietly taking their 
morning ride together upon the backs of two enormous 
tigers who came every morning at the appointed hour 
from the distant jungle. The Hindoo is said to have been 
very fond of music ; and though he has been now dead 
some .three centuries, a crowd of amateurs (atalis) assemble 
every Sunday afternoon at his shrine, on the bank of the 
tank, and sing gratis, and in a very pleasing style, to an 
immense concourse of people, who assemble to hear them, 
and to solicit the spirit of the old saint, softened by their 
melodies. At the tomb of the Muhammadan saint a 
number of professional dancers and singers assemble every 
I'hiirsday afternoon, and dance, sing, and play gratis to a 
large concourse of people, who make offerings of food to 
the poor, and implore the intercession of the old man with 
the Deity in return. 

The Muhammadan’s tomb is large and handsome, and 
built of red sandstone, inlaid with marble, but without any 
cupola, that there may be no curtam between him and 
heaven when he gets out of his la.st long .sleep ” at the 
resurrection.’^ Not far from his tomb is another, over the 
bones of a pilgrim they call (lanjishan, or the granary of 

Meerut.” {N, W. P. Gazetteer^ vol. iii, p.p. 406, 400.) This infor- 
mation, supplied by the local officials, is more to be depended on than 
the author’s statement. 

^ “The ‘dargah ’ [?>., shrine] of Shah Pir is a fine structure of red 
sandstone, erected about 1620 a.d. by Nur Jahan, the wife of the 
Emperor Jahangir, in memory of a pious fakir named Shah Pir. An 
*urs,’ or religious assembly, is held here eveiy year in the month of 
Ramazan. The ^ dargah ’ is supported from the proceeds of the 
revenue-free village of Bhagwanpur.” iJSf. W. P. Gazetteer, vol. iii, 
p. 406.) 
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science. Professional singers and dancers attend it every 
Friday afternoonij and display their talents gratis to a large- 
concourse, who bestow what they can in charity to the 
poor, who assemble on all these occasions to take what 
they can get. Another much frequented tomb lies over a 
Muhammadan saint, who has not been dead more chan 
three years, named (iohar Sah. Lie owes his canonization 
to a few circumstances of recent occurrence, which are, 
however, universally believed. Mr. Smith, an enterprising 
merchant of Meerut, who had raised a large windmill for 
grinding corn in the Sadr Bazar, is said to have abused the 
old man as he was one day passing l)y, and looked with 
some contempt on his method of grinding, which was to 
take the bread from the mouths of so many old widows.. 
“ My child,” said the old saint, “ amuse thyself with this 
toy of thine, for it has but a few days to run.” In four 
days from that time the machine stopped. Poor Mr. Smith 
could not afford to set it going again, and it went to ruin. 
The whole native population of Meerut considered this a 
miracle of (iohar Sah. Just before his death the country 
round Meerut was under water, and a great many houses 
fell from incessant rain. The old man took u[) his residence 
during this time in a large .sarai in the town, but finding 
his end approach, he desired tliose who had takei*i shelter 
with him to have him taken to the jungle where he now 
reposes. They did so, and the instant they left the build- 
ing it fell to the ground. Many who saw it told me they 
had no doubt that the virtues of the old man had sustained 
it while he was there, and prevented its crushing all who 
were in it. The tomb was built over his remains by a 
Hindoo officer of the court, who had been long out of 
employment and in great affliction. He had no sooner 
completed the tomb, and implored the aid of the old man 
than he got into excellent service, and has been ever since 
a happy man. He makes regular offerings to his shrine^ 
as a grateful return for the sainPs kindness to him in his 
hour of need. Professional singers and dancers display 
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their talents here gratis, as at the other tombs, every 
Wednesday afternoon. 

The ground all round these tombs is becoming crowded 
with the graves of people, who in their last moments 
request to be buried {3c?'-z-sdya) under the shadow of these 
saints, who in their lifetime are all said to have despised 
the pomps and, vanities of this life, and to have taken 
nothing from their disciples and worshippers but what was 
indispensably necessary to support existence — food being 
the only thing offered and accepted, and that taken only 
when they happened to be very hungry. Flappy indeed 
was the man whose dish was put forward when the saint’s 
appetite happened to be sharp. The death of the poor old 
Regain has, it is said, just canonized another saint, Shakir 
Shah, who lies Iniried at Sardhana, but is claimed by the 
people of Meerut, among whom he lived till about five years 
ago, when he desired to be taken to Sardhana, where he 
found the old lady very dangerously ill and not expected to 
live. He was himself very old and ill when he set out 
from Meerut ; and the journey is said to have shaken him 
•so much that he found his end approaching, and sent a 
messenger to the princess in these words: — “Aya tore, 
chale ham ” ; that is, Death came for thee, but I go in thy 
place ” ; and he told those around him that she had pre- 
cisely five years more to live. She is said to have caused 
a tomb to be built over him, and is believed by the people 
to have died that day five years. 

All these things I learned as I wandered among the 
tombs of the old saints the first few evenings after my 
arrival at Meerut. I was interested in their history from 
the circumstance that amateur singers and professional 
dancers and musicians should display their talents at their 
shrines gratis, for the sake of getting alms for the poor of 
the place, given in their name— a thing I had never before 
heard of— though the custom prevails no doubt in other 
places ; and that Musalmans and Hindoos should join pro- 
miscuously in their devotions and charities at all these 
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shrines. Manohar Nath’s shrine, though he was a Hindoo, 
is attended by as many Musalman as Hindoo pilgrims. He 
is said to have taken the samadh^ that is, to have buried 
himself alive in this place as an offering to the Deity. 
Men who are afflicted witli leprosy or any other incurable 
disease in India often take the samadh, that is, bury or 
drown themselves with due ceremonies, by which they are 
considered as acceptable sacrilices to the Deity. I once 
knew a Hindoo gentleman of great wealth and res|)ectability, 
and of high rank under the government of Nilgpur, who 
came to the river Nerbiidda, two hundred miles, attended 
by a large retinue, to take the samadh in due form, from a 
painful disease which the doctors pronounced irunirable. 
After taking an affectionate leave of all his family and 
friends, he embarked on board the boat, which took him 
into the deepest part of the river. He then loaded him- 
self with sand, as a sportsman who is rerjuired to carry 
weights in a race loads himself with shot, and ste|)ping into 
the water disappeared. The funeral ceremonies were then 
performed, and his family, friends, and followers returned 
to Nagpur, conscious that they had all done what they hvid 
been taught to consider their duty. Matiy poor men do 
the same every year when afflicted by any painful disease 
that they consider incurable.* The only way to prevent 
this is to carry out the plan now in progress of giving to 
India in an accessible shape the medical science of hhirope, 
— a plan first adopted under I.ord W, Bentinck, prosecuted 
by I.ord Auckland, and superintended l)y two able and 
excellent men, Doctors Goodeve and O’Shaughnessy. It 
will be one of the greatest blessings that India has ever 
received from England."^ 

^ An interesting collection of modem cases of a .similar kind is given 
in Balfour's Cydopicdia^ s.v. “Hamadlii.” 

^ See ante, Vol. I, p. 130, note 2, Dr. W. B, O’Shaughnessy con- 
tributed many scientific papers to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (volumes viii, ix, x, xii, and xvi). 
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Subdivisions of Lands— Want of Gradations of Rank — Taxes. 

The country between Delhi and Meerut is well 
cultivated and rich in the latent power of its soil ; but 
there is here, as everywhere else in the Upper Provinces, 
a lamentable want of gradations in society, from the 
eternal subdivision of property in land, and the want 
of that concentration of capital in commerce and 
manufactures which characterizes European — or I may 
take a wider range, and say Christian societies.^ Where, 
as in India, the landlords’ share of the annual returns from 
the soil has been always taken by the government as the 
most legitimate fund for the payment of its public establish- 
ments ; and the estates of the farmers, and the holdings 
of the immediate cultivators of the soil, are liable to be 
subdivided in equal shares among the sons in every suc- 
ceeding generation, the land can never aid much in giving 
to society that, without which no society can possibly be 
well organized — a gradation of rank. Were the govern- 
ment to alter the system, to give up all the rent of the 
lands, and thereby convert all the farmers into proprietors 
of their estates, the case would not be much altered, while 
the Hindoo and Muhammadan law of inheritance remained 
the same ; for the eternal subdivision would still go on, 
and reduce all connected with the soil to one common 
level ; and the people would be harassed with a multiplicity 
of taxes, from which they are now free, that would have to 

X Chap. XXIV of Vol. II of original edition. 

* This phrase is meant to include America, 
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be imposed to supply the place of tlie rent given up. The 
agricultural capitalists who derived their incomes from the 
interest of money advanced to the fiirmcrs and cultivators 
for subsistence and the purchase of stock were commonly 
men of rank and influence in society ; but they were never 
a numerous class.' The mass of the people in India are 
really not at present sensible that they pay any taxes at all. 
The only necessary of life, whose price is at all increased 
by taxes, is salt, and the consumer is hardly aware of this 
increase. The natives never eat salted meat ; and though 
they require a great deal of salt, living, as they do, so much 
•on vegetalde food, still they purchase it in such small 
quantities from day to day as they require it, that they really 
never think of the tax that may have been paid upon it in 
its progress.^ 

To understand the nature of taxation in India, an 
Englishman should suppose that all the non-farming land- 
holders of his native country had, a century or two ago, 
con.sented to resign their pro])erty into the hands of their 
•sovereign, for the maintenance of his (a’vil functionaries, 
.army, navy, church, and public creditors, and then suddenly 

' Money lenders have naturally flourished <Uinng the long period of 
internal peace .since the Mutiny. They vary in wealtli and position 
from the humblest ‘‘ gombeen man ” to the millionaire banker. Many 
of these money lenders are now among the largest owners of land in 
the country. Under native rultj interests in laiul were generally too 
precarious to be saleal)Ie. The author did not fore.see that the growth 
of private property in land would carry with it the right and desire of 
one party to sell and of another to buy. and would thu.s favour the 
:growth of large estates, and, to a considerable extent, counteract the 
evils of subdivision. Of course, like everything else, the large estates 
have their evils too. Much non.scnse is written about sales of land in 
India, as well as in Ireland. The two countries have more than the 
initial letter in common. 

® Theorists declare that it i.s right that the tax-payers should know 
•what is taken from them, and that, therefore, direct taxe.s are best ; but 
practical men who have to govern ignorant and su.spiciou.s races, re- 
•sentful of direct taxation, know that indirect taxation is, for such 
•people, the best 
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disappeared from the community, leaving to till the lands 
merely the farmers and cultivators ; and that their forty 
millions of rent were just the sum that the government 
now required to pay all these four great establishments.'*- 

To understand the nature of the public debt of England 
a man has only to suppose one great national establishment, 
twice as large as those of the civil functionaries, the army, 
navy, and the church together, and composed of members 
with fixed salaries, who purchased their commissions from 
the wisdom, of our ancestors^ with liberty to sell them to* 
whom they please — who have no duty to perform for the 
public,- and have, like Adam and Eve, the privilege of 
going to ‘^seek their place of rest’' in what part of the 
world they please — a privilege of which they will, of course, 
be found more and more anxious to avail themselves, as 
taxation presses on the one side, and prohibition to the 
import of the necessaries of life diminishes the means of 
paying them on the other. 

The repeal of the Corn Laws may give a new lift to 
England ; it may greatly increase the foreign demand for 
the produce of its manufacturing industry; it may invite 
back a large portion of those who now spend their incomes 
in foreign countries, and prevent from going abroad to 
reside a vast number who would otherwise go. These laws 
must soon be repealed, or England must reduce one or 
other of its great establishments — the national debt, the 
church, the army, or the navy. The Corn Laws press upon 
England just in the same manner as the discovery of the 
passage to India by the. Cape of Cood Hope pressed upon 

^ This illustration would give a very false idea of modern Indian 
finance. 

2 They have no duty to perform as creditors ; but as citizens of an 
enlightened nation* they no doubt perform many of them, very important 
ones. [W. H. S.] The author’s whimsical comparison between stock- 
holders and Adam and Eve, and his notion that the creditors of the 
nation may be regarded as officials without duties only obscure a very 
simple matter. The emigration of owners of consols never assumed 
very alarming dimensions. 
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Venice and the other states whose welfiire depended upon 
the transit of the produce of India by land. But the 
navigation of the Cape benefited all other European 
nations at the same time that it pressed upon these par- 
ticular states, by giving them all the produce of India at 
cheaper rates than they would otherwise have got it, and by 
opening the markets of India to the |)rodiice of all other 
European nations. The Corn Laws benefit only one small 
section of the people of England, while they weigh, like an 
incubus, upon the vital energies of all the rest ; and at the 
same time injure all other nations by preventing their 
getting the produce of manufacturing industry so clieap as 
they would otherwise get it. They have not, therefore, the 
merit of benefiting other nations, at the same time that they 
crush their own.^ 

For some twenty or thirty years of our rule, too many of 
the collectors of our land revenue in what we call the 
Western Provinces,'^ sought the “biiblile reputation” in an 
increase of assessment upon the lands of their district every 
live years when the settlement was renewed, 'fhe more 
the assessment was increased, the greater was the praise 
bestowed upon the collector by the revenue lioards, or the 
revenue secretary to Government, in the name of the 
Governor-General of India.*^ '’fhese collectors found an 
easy mode of acquiring this reputation— they left the settle- 
ments to their native officers, and shut their ears to all 
complaints of grievances, till they had reduced all the land- 
holders of their districts to one common level of beggary, 
without stock, character, or credit ; and transferred a great 

' The Corn Laws were repealed in 1846, and the shilling duty which 
was then left was abolished in 1869. Considering that the author 
belonged to an agriculturist family, his clear perception of the evils 
caused by the Corn Laws is remarkable. 

“ By the '‘Western Provinces” the author means the North-Western 
Provinces, and the Delhi Territories, which latter are now under the 
government of the Panjab. 

® At the time referred to, the provincial government had not been 
constituted. 
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portion of their estates to the native officers of their own 
courts through the medium of the auction sales that took 
place for the arrears, or pretended arrears, of revenue. A 
better feeling has for some years past prevailed, and 
collectors have sought their reputation in a real knowledge 
of their duties, and a real good feeling towards the farmers 
and cultivators of their districts. For this better tone of 
feeling the Western Provinces are, I believe, chiefly indebted 
to Mr. R. M. Bird, of the Revenue Board, one of the most 
able public officers now in India. A settlement for twenty 
years is now in progress that will leave the farmers at least 
35 per cent, upon the gross collections from the imme- 
diate cultivators of the soil; that is, the amount of the 
revenXie demandable by government from the estate will be 
that less than wdiat the farmer will, and would, under any 
circumstances, levy from the cultivators in his detailed 
settlement.^ 

^ Fifty per cent, may be considered as the average rate left to the 
lessees or proprietors of estates under this new settlement ; and, if they 
take oil an average one-third of the gross produce, government takes 
two-ninths. But we may rate the government share of the produce 
actually taken at one-fifth as the maximum, and one-tenth as the 
minimum. [W. H. S.] 

It is unfortunately true that in the short term settlements made 
previous to 1822 many abuses of the kinds referred to in the text 
occurred. The traditions of the people and the old records attest 
numerous instances. The first serious attempt to reform the system of 
revenue settlements was made by Regulation VII of 1822, but, owing 
to an excessive elaboration of procedure, the attempt produced no 
appreciable results. Regulation IX of 1833 established a workable 
system, and provided for the appointment of native Deputy Collectors 
with adequate powers. The settlements of the North-Western 
Provinces made under this Regulation were, for the most part, reason- 
ably fair, and were generally confirmed for a period of thirty years. 
Mr. Robert Mertins Bird, who entered the service in 1805, took a 
leading part in this great reform. When the next settlements were 
made, between i860 and 1880, the share of the profit rental claimed by 
the State was reduced from two-thirds to one-half. Full details will be 
found in the editor’s Settlement Officer's Manual for the N. W. P. 
(Allahabad, 1882), or in Mr. Baden Powell’s recent big book on Land 
Tenures (Clarendon Press, Oxford). 
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The farmer lets all the land of his estate out to cultivators, 
and takes in money this rate of profit for his expense, 
trouble, and risk ; or he lets out to the cultivators 
enough to pay the government demand, and tills the 
rest with his own stock, rent-free. When a division 
takes place between his sons, they either divide the 
estate, and become each responsible for his particular 
share, or they divide the profits, and remain collec- 
tively responsible to government for the whole, leaving 
one member of the family registered as the lessee and 
responsible head.' 

In the Ryotwar system of Southern India, government 
officers, removable at the pleasure of the government 
collector, are substituted for these farmers, or more pro])erly 
proprietors, of estates ; and a system more iircjudicial to 
the best interests of society could not well l)e devised by 
the ingenuity of man.'*^ It has bc‘en supposed by some 
theorists, who are practically unaccjuainted with agriculture 
in this or any other country, that all who have any interest 
in land above the rank of cultivator or ploughman iiw. mere 
drones^ or useless consumers of that rent, which, under 
judicious management, might be added to the revenues of 
government — that all which they get miglit, and ought to 
be, either left with the cultivators or taken by the govern- 
ment. At the head of these is the justly celebrated 
historian, Mr. Mill. But men who understand the subject 
practically know that the intermediate agency of a farmer, 
who has a permanent interest in the estate, or an interest 

^ Since 1833 the people whom the author calls farmers ” have 
gradually become full proprietors, subject to the Government lien on 
the land and its produce tor the land revenue. F or many years past 
the ancient custom of Joint ownership and collective responsibility has 
been losing ground. Partitions are now continually demanded, and 
every year collective responsibility is become more unpopular and 
more difficult to enforce. 

- This judgment, I need hardly say, would not be accepted in 
Madras or Bombay. The issue raised is too large for discussion in 
footnotes. 
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for a long period, is a thousand times better both for the \ 
government and the people than that of a government ! 
officer of any description, much less that of one removable 
at the pleasure of the collector. Government can always ; 
get more revenue from a village under the management of ’ 
the farmer; the character of the cultivators and village ; 
community generally is much better; the tillage is much 
better; and the produce, from more careful weeding and 
attention of all kinds, sells much better in the market. The 
better character of the cultivators enables them to get the 
loans they require to purchase stock, and to pay the govern- 
ment demand on more moderate terms from the capitalists, 
who rely upon the farmer to aid in the recovery of their 
outlays, without reference to civil courts, which are ruino].is 
media, as well in India as in other places. The farmer or 
landlord finds in the same manner that he can get much 
more from lands let out on lease to the cultivators or 
yeomen, who depend upon their own character, credit, 
and stock, than he can from similar lands cultivated with 
his own stock ; and hired labourers can never be got to 
labour either so long or so well. The labour of the Indian 
cultivating lessee is always applied in the proper quantity, 
and at the proper time and place — that of the hired field- 
labourer hardly ever is. The skilful coachmaker always 
puts on the precise quantity of iron required to make his 
coach strong, because he knows where it is required ; his 
coach is, at the same time, as light as it can be with safety. 
The unskilful workman either puts on too much, and 
makes his coach heavy ; or he puts it in the wrong place, 
and leaves it weak. 

If government extends the twenty years’ settlement now 
in progress to fifty years or more, they will confer a great 
blessing upon the people,^ and they might, perhaps, do it 

^ The advantages of very long terms of settlement are obvious ; the 
disadvantages, though equally real, are less obvious. Fluctuations in 
prices, and above all, in the price.of silver, are among the many condi- 
tions which complicate the question. Except the Bengal land-owners, 
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on the condition that the incumbent consented to allow 
the lease to descend undivided to his heirs by the laws of 
primogeniture. To this condition all classes would readily 
agree, for I have heard Hindoo and Muhammadan land- 
holders all equally lament the evil effects of tlui laws by 
which families are so quickly and inevitably l)roken up ; 
and say that “ it is the duty of government to take advan- 
tage of their power as the great [)ropriotor and leaser of 
all the lands to prevent the evil by declaring leases indivisi- 
ble. “There would then,” they say, “be always one head to 
assist in maintaining the widows and orphans of deceased 
members, in educating his brothers and nephews ; and l)y 
his influence and respectability |)rocairing employment for 
them,” In such men, with feelings of [)ermancnt interest 
in their estates, and in the stal)ility of the government that 
secured them possession on such favoural.)le terms, and 
with the means of educating their (fliildren, we should Ijy- 
and-by find our best support, and society its best element. 
The law of primogeniture at present jirevails only where it 
is most mischievous under our rule, among the feudal cliiefs, 
whose ancestors rose to distinction, and accpiircd their 
possessions by rapine in times of invasion and civil wars. 
This law among them tends to perpetuate the desire to 
maintain those military establishments by which the 
founders of their families arose, in the hope that the times 
of invasion and civil wars may return, and open for them 
a similar field for exertion. It fosters a class of [lowerful 
men, essentially and irredeemably opposed in feeling, not 
only to our rule, but to settled government under any 
rule ; and the sooner the Hindoo law of inheritance is 
allowed by the paramount power to take its course among 
these feudal chiefs, the better for society. There is 
always a strong tendency to it in the desire of the 
younger brothers to .share in the loaves and fishes ; and 

everybody now admits that the Permanent Settlement of Bengal a 
century ago was a grievous mistake. It hangs like a millstone round 
the neck of the Finance Minister. 
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this tendency is checked only by the injudicious interposi- 
tion of our authority.^ 

To give India the advantage of free institutions, or all 
the blessings of which she is capable under an enlightened 
paternal government, nothing is more essential than the 
supersession of this feudal aristocracy by one founded upon 
other bases, and, above all, upon that of the concentration of 
capital in commerce and manufactures. Nothing tends so 
much to prevent the accumulation and concentration of 
capital over India as this feudal aristocracy which tends 
everywhere to destroy that feeling of security without which 
men will nowhere accumulate and concentrate it. They do 
so, not only by the intrigues and combinations against the 
paramount power, which keep alive the dread of internal 
wars and foreign invasion, but by those gangs of robbers 
and murderers which they foster and locate upon their 
estates to prey upon the more favoured or better governed 
territories around them. From those gangs of freebooters 
who are to be found upon the estate of almost every native 
chief no accumulation of movable property of any value 
is ever for a moment considered safe, and those who happen 
to have any such are always in dread of losing, not only 
their property, but their lives along with it, for these gangs^ 
secure in the protection of such chief, are reckless in their 
attack, and kill all who happen to come in their way.^ 

^ These two suggestions of the author that the law of primogeniture 
should be established to regulate the succession to ordinary estates, and 
abolished in the case of chieftainships, where it already prevails, are 
obviously open to much criticism. It seems to be sufficient to say that 
both recommendations are, for many reasons, altogether impracticable. 
In passing, I may note that the term feudal ” does not express with 
any approach to correctness the relation of the Native States to the 
Government of India. 

The evils described in this paragraph, ^hough diminished, have 
not disappeared. Neveitheless, no one would now seriously propose 
the deliberate supersession of the existing aristocracy by rich merchants 
and manufacturers. The proposal is too fanciful for discussion. During 
the long period of peace merchants and manufacturers have naturally 
risen to a much more prominent position than they occupied in the 
author’s time. 



CHAPTER XVI IH 

Meerut — Anglo-Ind ian Society. 

Meerut is a iRi'gc station for military and civil estab- 
lishments ; it is the residence of a civil commissioner, a 
judge, a magistrate, a collector of land revenue, and all 
their assistants and establishments, 'rhere are the Major- 
Oeneral commanding the division ; the brigadier command- 
ing the station ; four troops of horse and a company of 
foot artillery; one regiment of European cavalry, one of 
European infantry, one of native cavalry, and three of native 
infantry.*-^ It is justly considered the healthiest station in 

' Chap. XXV. of VoL 11 . of original edition. 

^ In India officers have much belter opportunities in time of peace 
to learn how to handle troops than in England » from having them 
more concentrated in large stations, with fine open plains to exercise 
upon. During the whole of the cold season, from the beginning of 
November to the end of February, the troops arc at large stations 
exercised in brigades, and the artillery, cavalry, and infantry together. 


[W. H. S.] 

In 1875 the garrison consisted of-— 
Horse artillery 

2 battciies 

Field 

2 ,, and head- 

European cavalry , . . . 

quarters 
i regiment 

,, infantry . . . . 

1 

Native cavalry 

I »» 

,, infantry. . . • # • 

I ,, 




The present garrison is about the same strength. 

The number of civil officens has been increased by the addition of 
canal engineers and other departmental officials, unknown in the author’s 
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India, for both Europeans and natives,^ and I visited it in 
the latter end of the cold, which is the healthiest, season 
of the year ; yet the European ladies were looking as if 
they had all come out of their graves, and talking- of the 
necessity of going off to the mountains to renovate, as soon 
as the hot weather should set in. They had literally been 
fagging themselves to death with gaiety, at this the gayest 
and most delightful of all Indian stations, during the cold 
months when they ought to have been laying in a store of 
strength to carry them through the trying seasons of the 
hot winds and rains. Up every night and all night at balls 
and suppers, they could never go out to breathe the fresh 
air of the morning ; and were looking wretchedly ill, while 
the European soldiers from the barracks seemed as fresh as 
if they had never left their native land. There is no doubt 
that sitting up late at night is extremely prejudicial to the 
health of Europeans in India.~ I have never seen the 
European, male or female, that could stand it long, how- 
ever temperate in habits 3 and an old friend of mine once 
told me that if he went to bed a little exhilarated every 
night at ten o’clock, and took his ride in the morning, he 
found himself much better than if he sat up till twelve or 
one o’clock without drinking, and lay abed in the mornings. 
Almost all the gay pleasures of India are enjoyed at night, 

• and as ladies here, as everywhere else in Christian societies, 
are the life and soul of all good parties, as of all good 
novels, they often to oldige others sit up late, much against 
their own inclinations, and even their judgments, aware as 
they are that they are gradually sinking under the undue 
exertions. 

When I first came to India there were a few ladies of 
the old school still much looked up to in Calcutta, and 
among the rest the grandmother of the Earl of Liverpool, 
the old Begam Johnstone, then between seventy and eighty 

1 Not now. The cantonments have suffered severely from typhoid 
fever for several years past. 

- Few Anglo-Indians will dispute the truth of this dictum. 
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years of age.^ All these old ladies prided themselves upon 
keeping up old usages. They used to dine in the after- 
noon at four or five o^clock — take their airing after dinner 
in their carriages ; and from the time they returned till ten 
at night their houses were lit up in their best style and 
thrown open for the reception of visitors. All who were on 
visiting terms came at this time, with any strangers whom 
they wished to introduce, and enjoyed each other’s society ; 
there were music and dancing for tlie young, and cards for 
the old, when the party assembled hap|)cned to be large 
enough ; and a few who had been previously invited stayed 
supper. I often visited the old Begam Johnstone at this 
hour, and met at her house the first people in the country, 
for all people, including the (lovernor-( Icneral himself, 
delighted to honour this old lady, the widow of a ( lovernor- 
(kneral of India, and the motherdndaw of a lh*imc Minister 
of England.^ She was at Murshidribad when Siraj-ud-daula 
marched from that place at the head of the army that took 
and plundered (kxlcutta, and caused so many ICuropeans to 
perish in the Black Hole; and she was herself saved from 

1 The late Earl of Liverpool, then Mr. jenkinson, married this old 
lady’s daughter. He was always very attentive to her, and she used 
with feelings of great pride and pleasure to display tlic contents of the 
boxes of millinery which he used every year to send t)ut to her. 
[W. H. S.] The author came out to India in 1809. Mr. Charles 
Jenkinson was created Lord llawkeslmry in 1786, succeeded to the 
baronetcy in 1789, and was created Karl of Liverpool in 1796. His 
first wife, who died in 1770, was Amelia, daughter of Mr. William 
Watts, Governor of Fort William, and of the lady described by the 
author. Their only son succeeded to the earldom in 1 808, and died in 
1828. The peerage became extinct on the death of the third earl in 
1851. (Hurke’s /V6*Wi^»v’.) 

* I./ord I^ivcrpool became Prime Minister in 1812, after the murder 
of Perceval. If the author is correct in saying that the Begam was 
the widow of a Governor-General, the gentleman must apparently have 
l)een Mr. John Maepherson, who acted as Governor-General between 
the departure of Warren Hastings in 1785, and the arrival of Lord 
Cornwallis in the following year. Mr. Watts was Governor of Fort 
William, not Governor-General. 
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becoming a member of his seraglio, or perishing with the 
rest, by the circumstance of her being far gone in her 
pregnancy, which caused her to be made over to a Dutch 
factory^ 

She had been a very beautiful woman, and had been 
several times married ; the pictures of all her husbands 
being hung round her noble drawing-room in Calcutta, 
covered during the day with crimson cloth to save them 
from the dust, and uncovered at night only on particular 
occasions. One evening Mrs. Crommelin, a friend of mine, 
pointing to one of them, asked the old lady his name. 
“ Really I cannot at this moment tell you, my dear ; my 
memory is very bad,^^ (striking her forehead with her 
right hand, as she leaned with her left arm in Mrs. 
Crommelin’s,) ‘'but I shall recollect in a few minutes.” 
The old lady’s last husband was a clergyman, Mr. 
Johnstone, whom she found too gay, and persuaded to go 
home upon an annuity of eight hundred a year, which she 
settled upon him for life. The bulk of her fortune went 
to Lord Liverpool ; the rest to her grandchildren, the 
Ricketts, Watts, and others. 

Since those days the modes of intercourse in India have 
much altered. Society at all the stations beyond the three 
capitals of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, is confined 
almost exclusively to the members of the civil and military 
services, who seldom remain long at the same station — the 
military officers hardly ever more than three years, and the 
civil hardly ever so long. At disagreeable stations the civil 
servants seldom remain so many months. Every new- 
comer calls in the forenoon upon all that are at the station 
when he arrives, and they return his call at the same hour 
soon after. If he is a married man, the married men upon 
whom he has called take their wives to call upon his ; and 
he takes his to return the call of theirs. These calls are all 
indispensable ; and being made in the forenoon, become 

1 The tragedy of the Black Hole occurred in June, 1756, 
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very disagreeable in the hot season ; all complain of them, 
yet no one foregoes his claim upon them ; and till the claim 
is fulfilled, people will not recognize each other as acquaint- 
ances." Unmarried officers generally dine in the evening, 
because it is a more convenient hour for the mess ; and 
married civil functionaries do the same, l)ecause it is more 
convenient for their office work. If you invite those who 
dine at that hour to spend the evening with you, you must 
invite them to dinner, even in the hot weather; and if they 
invite you, it is to dinner. I'liis makes intercourse some- 
what heavy at all times, but more especially so in the hot 
season, when a table covered with animal food is sickening 
to any person without a keen appetite, and stupefying to 
those who have it. No one thinks of inviting peo|>le to a 
dinner and ball — it would be vandalism ; and when you 
invite them, as is always the case, to come after dinner, the 
ball never begins till late at night, and seldom ends till late 
in the morning. With all its disadvantage's, however, 1 
think dining in the evening much better for those who are 
in health, than dining in the afternoon, provided peoi)le can 
avoid the intermediate meal of tiffin. No person in India 
should eat animal food more than onc'c a day ; and people 
who dine in the evening generally eat less than they would 
if they dined in the afternoon. A light Ijreakfist at nine ; 
Idscuit, or a slice of toast with a glass of water, or soda- 
water, at two o’clock, and dinner after the evening exercise, 
is the plan which 1 .should recommend every ICuropean 
to adopt as the most agreeable.- When their digestive 
powers get out of order, people must do as the doctors tell 
them. 

There is, I believe, no society in which there is more 
real urbanity of manners than in that of India- ^-a more 
general disposition on the part of its different members to 

1 Of late years the rigour of the custom exacting mid-day calls has 
been in some places relaxed. 

“ Most peo|)le would require some training before they could find 
this very abstemious regimen “the most agreeable.” 
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sacrifice their own comforts and conveniences to those of 
others, and to make those around them happy^ without 
letting them see that it costs them an effort to do so/ 
There is assuredly no society where the members are more 
generally free from those corroding cares and anxieties 
which weigh upon the hearts of men whose incomes are- 
precarious, and position in the world uncertain. They re- 
ceive their salaries on a certain day every month, whatever 
may be the state of the seasons or of trade ; they pay no- 
taxes ; they rise in the several services by rotation f 
religious feelings and opinions are by common consent left 
as a question between man and his Maker ; no one ever 
thinks of questioning another about them, nor would he 
be tolerated if he did so. Most people take it for granted 
that those which they got from their parents were the right 
ones; and as such they cherish th^m. They remember 
with feelings of filial piety the prayers which they in their, 
infancy offered to their Maker, while kneeling by the side 
of their mothers ; and they continue to offer them up through 
life, with the same feelings and the same hopes.'* 

Differences of political opinion, which agitate society so- 
.much in England and other countries where every man be- 

^ It will, I hope, be admitted that this observation still holds good. 

2 These remarks now (1893) read like bitter satire. Hardly a man 
or woman of English birth in India is now free from corroding cares- 
and anxieties which weigh heavily upon the heart. The currency has 
been allowed to depreciate until the services have been mulcted of one- 
third of their salaries, and many officers are on the verge of insolvency 
and ruin. This depreciation has gone on for twenty years unchecked, 
and the Government of India has shown no concern for its servants, 
until at last a point has been reached at which the strain has become- 
unbearable. The absolute necessity of relief to the servants of Govern- 
ment has been gi'udgitigly admitted, but so far (June, 1893) nothing 
has been done. The little colony of Ceylon long ago arranged to pay 
its servants honestly ; the great Empire of India is said to be too poor 
to do the same. 

® This perfect religious freedom is still generally characteristic of 
Anglo-Indian society, and is one of its greatest charms ; and the- 
charms of the country do not increase. 
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lieves that his own personal interests iniist always l)e more 
or less affected by the predominance of one party over 
another, are no doubt a source of much interest to |)eo})le 
in India, but they scarcely ever excite any angry passions 
among them. The tempests by which the political atmo- 
sphere of the world is cleared and purged of all its morl)id 
influences burst not upon us — we see them at a distance— 
we know that they are working for all mankind ; and we 
feel for those who boldly expose themselves to their ^‘piti- 
less peltings,” as men feel for the sailors whom they suppose 
to be exposed on the ocean to the storm, while they listen 
to it from their l)eds or winter firesides.^ \\"e discuss all 
political opinions, and all the great questions which they 
affect, with the calmness of philoso[)hers ; not without 
emotion certainly, but without |>assion ; we have no share 

in returning meml)crs to parliament we feel no dread of 

those injuries, indignities, and ('alumnics to wliic^h those 
who have are too often ex|)osed ; and we arc free from the 
bitterness of feelings which always attend thom.^ 

How exalted, how glorious has been the destiny of Eng- 
land, to spread over so vast a portion of the globe her 
literature, her language, and her free institutions ! How 
ought the sense of this high destiny to animate her sons in 
their efforts to perfect their institutions which tlicy have 
formed by slow degrees from feudal barl)arism : to xtiakc 
them in reality as perfect as they would have them appear 
to the world to be in theory, that rising nations may love 

* The author had probably in his mind the famoas lines of Lucre- 
tius : — 

Suave, mari magnis turbantibus mquora venlis, 

E terra magniun altcrius spectare lalK)rcm ; 

Non quia vexarc quemquain \st jucunda voluptas, 

Sed, quibus ipse malis careas, quia cernere suave ’std* 

(book ii, line i.) 

^ This delightful philosophic calm is no longer an Anglo-Indian 
possession ; and the Indian official can no longer congratulate himself 
on his immunity from ** injuries, indignities, and calumniesd’ 
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and honour the source whence they derive theirs, and 
continue to look to it for improvement. 

We return to the society of our wives and children after 
the labours of the day are over, with tempers unruffled by 
collision with political and religious antagonists, by un- 
favourable changes in the season and the markets, and the 
other circumstances which affect so much the incomes and 
prospects of our friends at home. We must look to them 
for the chief pleasures of our lives, and know that they 
must look to us for theirs ; and if anything has crossed 
us we try to conceal it from them. There is in India a 
strong feeling of mutual dependence which prevents little 
■domestic misunderstandings between man and wife from 
growing into quarrels so often as in other countries, where 
this is less prevalent. Men have not here their clubs, nor 
their wives their little coteries to fly to when disposed to 
make serious matters out of trifles and both are in con- 
sequence much inclined to bear and forbear. There are, of 
course, on the other hand, evils in India that people have 
not to contend with at home ; but, on the whole, those who 
are disposed to look on the fair, as well as on the dark side of 
all around them, can enjoy life in India very much, as long 
as they and those dear to them are free from physical pain. 
We everywhere find too many disposed to look upon the 
dark side of all that is present, and the bright side of all 
that is distant in time and place — always miserable them- 
selves, be they where they will, and making all around 
them miserable; this commonly arises from indigestion, 
and the habit of eating and drinking in a hot, as in a cold, 

. climate ; and giving their stomachs too much to do, as if 
they were the only parts of the human frame whose 
energies were unrelaxed by the temperature of tropical 
climates. 

There is, however, one great defect in Anglo-Indian 

^ There are now clubs everywhere, and coteries are said to be not 
unknown. Few Anglo-Indians of the present day are able to share 
the author’s cheery optimism. 
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society ; it is composed too exclusively of the servants of 
government, civil, military, and ecclesiastic, and wants 
much of the freshness, variety, and intelligence of 
cultivated societies otherwise constituted. In societies 
where capital is concentrated for employment in large 
agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing eHtal)lish“ 
ments, those who possess and employ it form a large 
portion of the middle and higher classes, d'hey require 
the application of the higher branches of science to* 
the efficient employment of their capital in almost every 
purpose to which it can be apj,)lied ; and they require, 
at the same time, to show that they are not deficient 
in that conventional learning of the schools and drawing- 
rooms to which the circles they live and move in 
attach importance. In such societies we are, tlicrcfore. 
always (X)ming in contact with men whose scientific 
knowledge is necessarily very imecisc, and at the same 
time very extensive, while their manners and conver- 
sation are of the highest polish. I'here is, perhaps, 
nothing which strikes a gentleman from India so much 
on his entering a society differently constituted, as the 
superior precision of men’s information tijx)n scientific 
subjects ; and more especially upon tliat of the sciences, 
more immediately applicable to the arts by which the 
physical enjoyments of men are produced, prepared, 
and distributed all over the world. Almost all men in 
India feel that too much of their time before they left 
England was devoted to the acquisition of the dead 
languages ; and too little to the study of the elements, 
of science. The time lo.st can never be regained— at 
least they tliink so, which is much the same thing. 
Had they been well grounded in the elements of 
physics, physiology, and chemistry before they left their 
native land, they would have gladly devoted their leisure 
to the improvement of their knowledge ; but to go 
back to elements, where elements can be learnt only 
from books, is, unhappily, what so few can bring them- 
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selves to, that no man feels ashamed of acknowledging 
that he has never studied them at all till he returns to 
England, or enters a society differently constituted, and 
finds that he has lost the support of the great majority 
that always surrounded him in India. It will, perhaps, be 
said that the members of the official aristocracy of all 
countries have more or less of the same defects, for certain 
it is that they everywhere attach paramount or undue 
importance to the conventional learning of the grammar- 
school and the drawing-room, and the ignorant and the 
indolent have everywhere the support of a great majority. 
Johnson has, however, observed: — 

“ But the truth is that the knowledge of external 
nature and the sciences, which that knowledge requires 
or includes, are not the great or the frequent business 
of the human mind. Whether we provide for action 
or conversation, whether we wish to be useful or pleasing, 
the first requisite is the religious and moral knowledge 
of right and wrong ; the next is an acquaintance with 
the history of mankind, and with those examples which 
may be said to embody truth, and ]3i^ove by events the 
reasonableness of opinions.^ Prudence and justice are 
virtues and excellencies of all times, and of all places — 
we are perpetually moralists; but we are geometricians 
only by chance. Our intercourse with intellectual nature 
is necessary ; our speculations upon matter are volun- 
tary and at leisure. Physiological learning is of such rare 
emergence, that one may know another half his life, 
without being able to estimate his skill in hydrostatics 
or astronomy ; but his moral and prudential character 

^ In this matter also time has wrought great changes. The 
scientific branches of the Indian services, the medical, engineering, 
forestry, geological survey, and others, have greatly developed, and 
many Indian officials now occupy high places in the world of 
science. 

^ Compare Bolingbroke’s observation, already quoted, that history 
is philosophy teaching by example. ” 
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immediately appears. Those authors, therefore, are to be 
read at schools that supply most axioms of prudence, most 
principles of moral truth, and most materials for conversa- 
tion ; and these purposes are best served by poets, orators, 
and historians.’^ {Life of Miltoni) 


CHAPTER XIX' 


Pilgrims of India. 

There is nothing which strikes a European more in 
travelling over the great roads in India than the vast 
number of pilgrims of all kinds which he falls in with, 
particularly between the end of November (sic), when all 
the autumn harvest has been gathered, and the seed of the 
spring crops has been in the ground. They consist for the 
most part of persons, male and female, carrying Ganges 
water from the point at Hardwar, where the sacred stream 
emerges from the hills, to the different temples in all parts 
of India, dedicated to the gods Vishnu and Siva. There 
the water is thrown upon the stones which represent the 
gods, and when it falls upon these stones it is called 
“ Chandamirt,” or holy water, and is frequently collected 
and reserved to be drunk as a remedy “for a mind 
diseased.” ^ 

This water is carried in small bottles, bearing the seals of 
the presiding priest at the holy place whence it was brought. 
The bottles are contained in covered baskets, fixed to the 
ends of a pole, which is carried across the shoulder. The 
people who carry it are of three kinds — those who carry it 
for themselves as a votive offering to some shrine ; those 
who are hired for the purpose by others as salaried 
servants ; and, thirdly, those who carry it for sale. In the 

^ Chapter XXVI of Vol. II of original edition. 

Tavernier notes that Ganges water is often given at weddings, 

each guest receiving a cup or two, according to the liberality of the 
host.” “There is sometimes,” he says, “2,000 or 3,000 rupees’ 
worth of it consumed at a wedding.” (Ball’s Tavernier, vol. ii, p.p. 
231-254.) 
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interval between the sowing and reaping of the spring 
crops, that is, between Novemlxa* and March, a very large 
portion of the Hindoo landholders and cultivators of India 
devote their leisure to this pious duty. They take their 
baskets and poles with tlicm from home, or purchase them 
on the road ; and having poured their libatiotis on the head 
of the god, and made him accpiainted with their wants and 
wishes, return home. From November to March three- 
fourths of the numirer of these peoi)le one meets consist of 
this class. At other seasons more than three-fourths consist 
of the other two classes — of persons hired for the jmrpose 
as servants, and those who carry the water for sale. 

One morning the old Jemadar, the marriage of whose 
mango-grove with the jasmine I have already described, ‘ 
brought his two sons and a nephew to ])ay their respects to 
me on their return to Jubbulpore from a pilgrimage to 
Jagannath,“ The sickness of the youngest, a nice l)oy of 
about six years of age, had caused this pilgrimage, d'he 
eldest son was about twenty years of age, and the nephew 
about eighteen. 

After the usual compliments, I addressed the eldest son : 
— “And so your brother was really very ill when you set 
out ? " 

“Very ill, sir ; hardly able to stand without assistance.’’ 

“ What was the matter with him ? 

“ It was what we call a drying-up, or withering of the 
system,” 

“ What were the symptoms ? ” 

“ Dysentery.” 

“ Good ; and. what cured him, as he now seems quite 
well?” 

“ Our mother and father vowed five pair of baskets of 
Ganges w^ater to Gajadhar, an incarnation of the god Siva,. 

^ J/zU, Vol. I, Chap, V, p. 39. 

* Jagannath (corruptly Juggernaut, &c.), or Puri, on the coast of 
Orissa, is probably the most veiierateti shrine in India. The principal 
deity there worshipped is a form of Vislinu. 
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at the temple of Baijnath, and a visit to the temple of 
Jagannath.” 

“And having fulfilled these vows, your brother 
recovered ? ” 

“ He had quite recovered, sir, before we set out on our 
return from Jagannath.’^ 

“ And who carried the baskets ? ” 

“ My mother, wife, cousin, myself, and little brother, all 
carried one pair each.” 

“ This little boy could not surely carry a pair of baskets- 
all the way ? ” 

“ No, sir, we had a pair of small baskets made especially 
for him ; and when within about three miles of the temple 
he got down from his little pony, took up his baskets, and 
carried them to the god. Up to within three miles of the 
temple the baskets were carried by a Brahman servant, 
whom we had taken with us to cook our food We had 
with us another Brahman, to whom we had to pay only a 
trifle, as his principal wages were made up of fees from 
families in the town of Jubbulpore, who had made similar 
vows, and gave him so much a bottle for the water he carried 
in their several names to the god.” 

“ Did you give all your water to the Baijnath temple, or 
carry some with you to Jagannath ? ” 

“ No water is ever offered to Jagannath, sir ; he is an 
incarnation of Vishnu.”^ 

“And does Vishnu never drink?” 

“ He drinks, sir, no doubt ; but he gets nothing but 
offerings of food and money.” 

“ From this to Bindachal on the Ganges, two hundred 
and thirty miles ; thence to Baijnath, a hundred and fifty 
miles ; and thence to Jagannath, some four or five hundred 
miles more.”^ 

^ Water may not be offered to Jagannath, but the facts stated in this 
chapter show that it is offered in other temples of Vishnu. 

^ Bindachal is in the Mirzapur district of the North-Western Prov- 
inces. Baijnath is in the Shahabad district of Bihar. 
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And your mother and wife walked all the way with their 
baskets ? ” 

All the way, sir, except when either of them got sick, 
when she mounted the pony with my little brother till she 
felt well again.” 

Here were four members of a respectable family walking 
a pilgrimage of between twelve and fourteen hundred miles, 
going and coming, and carrying burthens on their shoulders 
for the recovery of the poor sick boy ; and millions of 
families are every year doing the same from all parts of 
India. The change of air, and exercise, cured the boy, 
and no doubt did them all a great deal of good ; but no 
physician in the world but a religious one, could have per- 
suaded them to undertake such a journey for the same 
purpose. 

The rest of the pilgrims we meet are for the most part 
of the two monastic orders of Cosilins, or the followers of 
Siva, and Bairagis, or followers of Vishnu, and Muham- 
madan Fakirs. A Hindoo of any caste may become a 
member of these monastic orders. They are all discuples 
of the high priests of the temples of their respective gods ; 
and in their name they wander over all India, visiting the 
celebrated temples which are dedicated to them. A part 
of the revenues of these temples is devoted to subsisting 
these disciples as they pass ; and every one of them claims 
the fight of a day’s food and lodging, or more, according 
to the rules of the temple. They make collections along 
the roads ; and when they return, commonly bring back 
some surplus as an offering to their apostle, the high priest 
who has adopted them. Almost eveYy high priest has a 
good many such disciples, as they are not costly; and from 
their returning occasionally, and from the disciples of others 
passing, these high priests learn everything of importance 
that is going on over India, and are well acquainted with 
the state of feeling and opinion. 

What these disciples get from secular people is given not 
only from feelings of charity and compassion, but as a 
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religious or propitiatory offering : for they are all considered 
to be armed by their apostle with a vicarious power of 
blessing or cursing ; and as being in themselves men of 
God whom it might be dangerous to displease. They never 
condescend to feign disease or misery in order to excite 
feelings of compassion, but demand what they want with a 
bold front, as holy men who have a right to share liberally 
in the superfluities which God has given to the rest of 
the Hindoo community. They are in general exceedingly 
intelligent men of the world, and very communicative. 
Among them will be found members of all classes of 
Hindoo society, and of - the most wealthy and respectable 
families.^ While I had charge of the Narsinghpur district 
in 1822 a Bairagi, or follower of Vishnu, came and settled 
himself down on the border of a village near my residence. 
Plis mild and paternal deportment pleased all the little 
community so much that they carried him every day more 
food than he required. At last, the proprietor of the village, 
a very respectable old gentleman, to whom I was much 
attached, went out with all his family to ask a blessing of 
the holy man. As they sat down before him, the tears were 
seen stealing down his cheeks as he looked upon the old 
man’s younger sons and daughters. At last, the old man’s 
wife burst into tears, ran up, and fell upon the holy man’s 
neck, exclaiming, “ My lost son, my lost son 1 ” He was 
indeed her eldest son. He had disappeared suddenly 
twelve years before, became a disciple of the high priest 
of a distant temple, and visited almost every celebrated 
temple in India, from Kedarnath in the eternal snows to 
Sita Baldi Ramesar, opposite the island of Ceylon.^ He 

' Pandit Saligram, who was Postmaster-General of the North- 
Western Provinces some years ago, is said to have become one of 
these wandering friars. 

^ Seet Buldee Ramesur in original edition. The temple alluded to 
is that in the small island of Ramisseram at the entrance of Palk’s 
Passage in the Straits of Manaar, which is distinguished by its magni- 
ficent colonnade and corridors. The island forms part of the so-called 
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remained with the family for nearly a year, delighting them 
and all the country around with his narratives. At last, he 
seemed to lose his spirits, his usual rest and appetite ; and 
one night he again disappeared. He had been al)sent for 
some years when I last saw the family, and I know not 
whether he ever returned. 

The real members of these monastic orders are not 
generally bad men ; but there are a great many men of all 
kinds who put on their disguises, and under their cloak 
commit all kinds of atrocities.* '.rhe security and conveni- 
ence which the real pilgrims enjoy upon our roads, and the 
entire freedom from all taxation, both upon these roads, 
and at the different temples they visit, tend greatly to 
attach them to our rule, and through that attachment, a 
tone of good feeling towards it is generally disseminated 
over all India. They come from the native states, and 
I become acquainted with the superior advantages the jieople 

I under us enjoy, in the greater security of property, the 

greater freedom with which it is enjoyed and displayed ; 
the greater exemption from taxation, and the odious right 

Adam’s Bridge, by which Ceylon is said to have been connected with 
the continent of India up to the year A.n. 1480. 

^ The author’s other works show that the Thugs often assumed the 
guise of ascetics, and much of the secret crime of India is known to l)e 
committed l)y men who adopt the garb of holiness. A man <lisguised 
as a fakir is often sent on by dacoits (gangs vbbers) as a spy and decoy. 
“ Three- fourths of these religious mendicants, whether Hhuloos or 
Muhammadans, rob and steal, and a very great portion of them murder 
; their victims before they rob them ; but they have not any of tliem as 

; a class been found to follow the trade of murder so exclusively as to be 

' brought properly within the scope of our operations. . * . There 

i Is hardly any species of crime that is not throughout India perpetrated 

’ by men in the disguise of these religious mendicants j and almost all 
such mendicants are really men in disguise ; for Hindoos of any caste 
can become Bairagis and Gosains ; and Muhammadans of any grade 
can become Fakirs.” (A mt tke System of Afe,i:pi(nftmsm^ 1839, 

p. n.) In the same little work the author advises the compulsory 
registration of ** every disciple belonging to every high priest, whether 
Hindoo or Muhammadan,” and a stringent Vagrant Act* 
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of search which it involves, the greater facilities for travel- 
ling in good roads and bridges ; the greater respectability 
and integrity of public servants, arising from the greater 
security in their tenure of office and more adequate rate of 
avowed salaries ; the entire freedom of the navigation of 
our great rivers, on which thousands and tens of thousands 
of laden vessels now pass Ixom one end to the other with- 
out any one to question whence they come or whither they 
go. These are tangible proofs of good government, which 
all can appreciate ; and as the European gentleman, in his 
rambles along the great roads, passes the lines of pilgrims 
wuth which the roads are crowded during the cold season, 
he is sure to hear himself hailed with grateful shouts, 
as one of those who secured for them and the people 
generally all the blessings they now enjoy. ^ 

One day my sporting friend, the Raja of Maihar, told me 
that he had been purchasing some water from the Ganges 
at its source, to wash the image of Vishnu which stood 
in one of his temples. I asked him whether he ever 
drank the water after the image had been washed in it. 
^‘Yes,” said he, ‘‘we all occasionally drink the ‘chanda- 
mirt.’” “ And do you in the same manner drink the water 
in which the god Siva has been washed ? ” “ Never,’’ said 

the Raja. “ And why not ? ” “ Because his wife, Devi, 

one day in a domestic quarrel cursed him and said, ‘ The 
water wffiich falls from thy head shall no man henceforward 
drink.’ From that day,” said the Raja, “ no man has ever 
drunk of the water that w^ashes his image, lest Devi should 
punish him.” “And how is it, then, Raja Sahib, that 
mankind continue to drink the water of the Ganges, which 
is supposed to flow from her husband Siva’s top-knot?” 
“Because,” replied the Raja, “this sacred river first flows 
from the right foot of the god Vishnu, and thence passes 
over the head of Siva. The three gods,” continued the 
Raja, “ govern the world turn and turn about, twenty years 


' This incident still happens occasionally. 
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at a time. While Vishnu reigns, all goes on well ; rain 
descends in good season, the harvests arc abundant, and 
the cattle thrive. . When Brahma reigns, there is little 
falling off in these matters ; but during the twenty years 
that Siva reigns, nothing goes on well —we are all at cross 
purposes, our crops fail, our cattle get the murrain, and 
mankind. suffer from epidemic diseases.” The Raja was a 
follower of Vishnu, as may be guessed. 


CHAPTER XX‘ 


The Begam Sumroo. 

On the 7th of February [1836] I went out to Sardhana 
and visited the church built and endowed by the late 
Begam Sombre, whose remains are now deposited in it.' 
It was designed by an Italian gentleman, M. Reglioni,-^ and 
is a fine but not a striking building. I met the bishop, 
Julius Caesar, an Italian from Milan, whom I had known 
a quarter of a century before, a happy and handsome young 
man — he is still handsome, though old 3 but very miserable 
because the Begam did not leave him so large a legacy as 
he expected. In the revenues of her church he had, she 
thought, quite enough to live upon; and she said that 
priests without wives or children to care about ought to be 
satisfied with this ; and left him only a few thousand rupees. 
She made him the medium of conveying a donation to the 
See of Rome of one hundred and fifty thousand rupees,"^ 
and thereby procured for him the bishopric of Amartanta 
in the island of Cyprus; and got her grandson, Dyce 
Sombre, made a chevalier of the order of Christ, and 
presented with a splint from the real cross, as a relic. 

The Begam Sombre was by birth a Saiyadani, or lineal 
descendant from Muhammad, the founder of the Musalman 
faith ; and she was united to Walter Reinhard, when very 

1 Chapter XXVII of Vol. 11 of original edition. 

* The reader will observe that the lady’s name is spelt Sumroo in 
the heading and Sombre in the text. The form Samm, or Shamru, 
transliterates the Hindustani spelling. 

^ Perhaps identical with General Regholini, who was in the Begam’s 
service at the time of her death. (W. IV. P. Gazetteer^ vol. iii, p. 295.) 

^ The Begam’s benefactions are detailed post^ p.p. 286-288. 
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young, by all the forms considered necessary l)y persons of 
her persuasion when married to men c^f another.^ Reinhard 
had been married to another woman of the Musalman 
faith, who still lives at Sardhana," but she had l)ecome 
insane, and has ever since remained so. By this first wife 
he had a son, who got from the ICmperor the title of Zafar 
Yab Khan, at the request of the Begani, his step“mother ; 
but he was a man of weak intellect, and so little thought of 
that he was not recognized even as the nominal chief on 
the death of his father. 

Walter Reinhard was a native of Sal/liurg. He etdisted 
as a private soldier in the f'remB service, and came to 
India, where he entered the servita; of the ICast India 
Company, and rose to the rank of sergeant.'* Reinhard 
got the soubricpiet of Sombre from his comrades while in 
the French service from the sombre cast of his countenance 

1 “This remarkable woman was the daughter, l)y a concul^inc, of 
Asad Khan, a Musalman of Arab descent settled in the town of 
Kutana in the Meerut distrit^t. She was born about the year 1753 A.n. 
[see /fAv/, p. 273 note]. On the death of her father, shean<l her mother 
became .subject to ill-treatincnt from her half-brother, the legitimate 
heir, and they consequently removed to Delhi ab(}ut 1760. There she 
entered the service of Sumru, ami accompanied him through all his 
campaigns. Suraru, on retiring to Sanlhana, fonml himself relieved of 
all the cares and troubles of war, and gave himself entirely up to a life 
of case and pleasure, an<l so completely fell into the hands of the 
Begam that she had no difficulty in indneiug him to exchange the title 
of mistress for that of wife.’* (Mr. E. T. Atkinson in M IV, P, 
Cazeticer^ vol. ii, p. 95. The authorities for the history of Begum 
Samru are very contlicting. Mr. Atkinson has examined them criti- 
cally, and his account is, I think, the best in existence.) 

This first wife <lied at Sardhana during the rainy season of 1838. 
She must have been above one hundred years of age ; and a good 
many of the hXiropeans that lie buried iu the Sardhana cemetery had 
livecl above a hundred years. [W. II. S.J She was a concubine, 
named Balm Begam. {UazdUer, voL iii, p. 96.) 

His name is spelled Reinhard on his tomlistone, as in the text. 
It is also spelled Renard. According to some authorities, his birth- 
place was Trlwes, not Salzburg. He was a butcher by trade, and 
deserted both from the French and the English services* 
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and temper.^ An Armenian, by name Gregory, of a 
Calcutta family, the virtual minister of Kasim All Khan,~ 
under the title of Gorgin Khan,*^ took him into his service 
when the war was about to commence between his master 
and the English. Kasim All \vas a native of Kashmir, and 
not naturally a bad man ; but he w’-as goaded to madness 
by the injuries and insults heaped upon him by the servants 
of the East India Company, who were not then paid, as at 
present, in adequate salaries, but in profits upon all kinds 
of monopolies ; and they would not suffer the recognized 
sovereign of the country in which they traded to grant to 
his subjects the same exemption that they claimed for 
themselves exclusively ; and a war was the consequence.^ 

Mr. Ellis, one of these civil servants and chief of the 
factory at Patna, w^hose opinions had more weight with the 
council in Calcutta than all the wisdom of such men as 
Vansittart and Warren Hastings, because they happened 
to be more consonant with the personal interests of the 
majority, precipitately brought on the war, and assumed 
the direction of all military operations, of which he knew 
nothing, and for which he seems to have been totally 
unfitted by the violence of his temper. All his enterprises 

^ A more probable explanation is that the name is a corruption of 
an alias, Summers, assumed by the deserter. 

^ Kasim All Khan is generally referred to in the histories under the 
name of Mir Kasim (Meer Cossim). Mir Jatir was deposed in 1760, 
and Mir Kasim was placed on the throne of Bengal in his stead by the 
English. The history of Mir Kasim is told in detail by Thornton in his 
sixth chapter. < 

® This name may be a corruption of “ Georgian.” 

Mill observes upon these transactions The conduct of the 
Company’s servants upon this occasion furnishes one of the most 
remarkable instances upon record of the power of self-interest to 
extinguish all sense of justice and even of shame. They had hitherto 
insisted, contrary to all right and all precedent, that the government 
of the country should exempt all their goods from duty ; they now 
insisted that it should impose duties upon all other traders, and accused 
it as guilty of a breach of the peace towards the English nation,, 
because it proposed to remit them.” [W. H. S.] 
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failed — the city and factory were ca|)tured l)y the enemy, 
and the European inhabitants taken prisoners. The 
Nawab, smarting under the reiterated wrongs he had 
received, and which he attributed mainly to the counsels of 
Mr. Ellis, no sooner found the chief within his grasp, than 
he determined to have him and all who were taken with 
him, save a Doctor Fullarton, to whom he owed some 
personal obligations, put to death. His own native officers 
were shocked at the proposal, and tried to dissuade him 
from the purpose, but he was resolved, and not finding 
among them any willing to carry it into execution he 
applied to Sumroo, who readily undertook and, with some 
of his myrmidons, performed the liorrililo duty in 1763.'' 
At the suggestion of Hregory and Sombre, Kasim Ali now 
attempted to take the small principality of Nepal, as a kind 
of basis for his operations against the Faiglish. He had 
four hundred excellent rifles witli [lint locks and screwed 
barrels made at Monghyr (Mungir) on the Changes, so as to 
fit into small boxes. These boxes were sent u]) on the 
backs of four hundred brave volunitnrrs for this forlorn 
hope. Gregory had got a passport for the l)oxes as rare 
merchandise for the palace of the princx! at Kathmandu, in 
whose presence alone they were to be opened. On reaching 
the palace at night, these volunteers were to o|)en their 
l)Oxes, screw up the barrels, destroy all the inmates, and 
possess themselves of the palace, where it is supposed 
Kasim Ali had already secured many friends. Twelve 
thousand soldiers had advanced to the foot of the hills near 
Betiya, to support the attack, and the volunteers were in the 
fort of Makwilnpur, the only strong fort lietween the plain 
and the capital. They had been treated with great con- 
sideration by the garrison, and were to set out at daylight 

^ The 3V(I of October was the day of slaughter at Patna. The 
Europeans at other places in Mir Klsim’s power were also massacred ; 
and the total number .slain, men, women, and cluldren, amounted to 
about two hundred., Sumroo personally butchered about one hundred 
and fifty at Patna. 
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the next morning; but one of the attendants, who had 
been let into the secret, got drunk, and in a quarrel with 
one of the garrison, told him that he should see in a few 
days who would be master of that garrison. This led to 
suspicion ; the boxes were broken open, the arms discovered, 
and the whole of the party, except three or four, were 
instantly put to death ; the three or four who escaped gave 
intelligence to the army at Betiya, and the whole retreated 
upon Monghyr. But for this drunken man, Nepal had 
perhaps been Kasim All’s. ^ 

^ Our troops, under Sir David Ochterlony, took the fort of Makwan- 
pur in 1815, and might in five days have been before the defenceless 
capital ; but they were here arrested by the romantic chivalry of the 
Marquis of Hastings. The country had been virtually conquered ; the 
prince, by his base treachery towards us and outrages upon others, 
had justly forfeited his throne ; but the Governor-General, by perhaps 
a misplaced lenity, left it to him without any other guarantee for his 
future good behaviour than the recollection that he had been soundly 
beaten. Unfortunately he left him at the same time a sufficient 
quantity of fertile land below the hills to maintain the same army with 
which he had fought us, with better knowledge how to employ them, 
to keep us out on a future occasion. Between the attempt of Kasim 
All and our attack upon Nepal, the Gurkha masters of the country 
had, by a long series of successful aggressions upon their neighbours, 
rendered themselves in their own opinion and in that of their neigh- 
bours the best soldiers of India. They have, of course, a very natural 
feeling of hatred against our government, which put a stop to the wild 
career of conquest, and wrested from their grasp all the property and 
all the pretty women from Kathmandu to Kashmir. To these beauti- 
ful regions they were what the invading Huns were in former days to 
Europe, absolute fiends. Had we even exacted a good road into 
their country with fortifications at the proper places, it might have 
checked the hopes of one day resuming the career of conquest that 
now keeps up the army and military spirit, to threaten us with a 
renewal of war whenever we are embarrassed on the plains. 
[W. H. S.] 

The author’s uneasiness concerning the attitude of Nepal was fully 
justified. During the Afghan troubles of 1838-1843 the Nepalese 
Government was in constant communication with the enemies of the 
Indian Government. The late Maharaja Sir Jang Bahadur obtained 
power in 1846, and, after his visit to England in 1850, decided to abide 
by the English alliance. He did valuable service in 1857 and 1S58, 
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Kasim Ali Khan was beaten in several actions by our 
gallant little band of troops under their able leader, Colonel 
Adams ; and at last driven to seek shelter with the Navvab 
Wazir of Oiidh, into wliose service Sumroo afterwards 
entered. This chief l)eing in his turn l)eaten, Sumroo 
went off and entered the service of the ct^lebraled chief of 
Rohilkhand, Hafiz Rahmat Khan, 'riiis he soon quitted 
from fear of the English. Fie raised two liattalions in 1772, 
which he soon afterwards increased to fi)ur ; and let out 
always to the highest bidder— first, to the Jat chiefs of Dig, 
then to the cliief of Jaipur, then to Najaf Klian, the prime 
minister, and then to the IMarathas. His l>attalion.s were 
officered by Europeans, but luiropeans of respectalfility 
were unwilling to take service under a man so precariously 
situated, however great their necessities ; and he was 
obliged to content himself for the most part with the very 
dross of society — men who could neitlier read nor write, 
nor keep themselves sober. The consequence was tliat the 
battalions were often in a state of mutiny, committing every 
kind of outrage upon the persons of their oificers, and at 
all times in a state of in.subordination l)ordering on mutiny. 
These battalions seldom obtained their pay till they put 
their commandant into confinement, and made him dig up 
his hidden stores, if he had any, or borrow from bankers, if 
he had none. If the troops felt pressed for time, and their 
commander was of the necessary character, they put him 
astride upon a hot gun without his trousers. When our 
battalion had got its pay out of him in this manner, he was 
often handed over to another for the same j)urpose. I'he 
poor old Bcgani had been often subjected tt) the starving 
stage of thi.s proceeding before she came under our pro- 
tection ; but had never, I believe, been gr//kd upon a gun. 
It was a rule, it was said, with Sombre, to enter the field of 
battle at the .safest point, form line facing the enemy, fire 

and the two governments have ever since maintained an unbroken, 
though reserved, friendship. The Gurkha regiments in the English 
service arc recruited in Nepal. 
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a few rounds in the direction where they stood, without 
regard to the distance or effect, form square, and await the 
course of events* If victory declared for the enemy, he 
sold his unbroken force to him to great advantage ; if for 
his friends, he assisted them in collecting the plunder, and 
securing all the advantages of the victory. To this prudent 
plan of action his corps afterwards steadily adhered ; and 
they never took or lost a gun till they came in contact with 
our forces at Ajanta and Assaye.'^ 

Sombre died at Agra on the 4th of May, 1778, and his 
remains were at first buried in his garden. They were 
afterwards removed to the consecrated ground in the Agra 
churchyard by his widow the Begam,^ who was baptized, at 
the age of forty, by a Roman Catholic priest, under the 
name of Joanna;** on the 7th of May, 1781. 

On the death of her husband she was requested to take 
command of the force by all the Europeans and natives 
that composed it, as the only possible mode of keeping 
them together, since the son was known to be altogether 
unfit. She consented, and was regularly installed in the 

1 Assaye (Assye, Asai) is in the Nizam’s dominions. Here, on the 
23rd of vSeptember, 1803, Sir Arthur Wellesley, afterwards Duke of 
Wellington, with about 4, 500 men, defeated the Maratha host of about 
50,000 men, including more than 10,000 under European leaders. 
Ajanta, or Ajanta Ghat, is in* the same region. 

His tombstone bears a Portuguese inscription : — 

“ Aqui iazo Walter Reinhard morreo aos 4 de Mayo no anno, de 
1778.” 

{Gazetteer vol. ii, p. 96.) 

^ According to this statement she must have been born in or about 
1741, not in 1753 as stated by Mr. Atkinson. If the earlier date is 
correct, she was ninety-five when she died in 1836. Mr. Higgin- 
botham, referring to Bacon’s work, says she died at the age of eighty- 
nine, which places her birth in 1747. According to Mr. Beale, she 
was aged eighty-eight lunar years when she died, on the 27th January, 
1836, equivalent to about eighty-five solar years. This computation 
places her birth in 1751 A.D., which may be taken as the Correct date. 

'* She added the name Nobilis, when she married Le Vaisseau. 
{Gazetteer, vol. ii, p. 106, note.) 
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charge by the Emperor Shiih Alam. Her chief officer was“ 
a Mr. Paoli, a German, who soon after took an active part 
in providing the poor imbecile old Emperor with a prime 
minister, and got himself assassinated on tlie restoration, a 
few weeks after, of his rival.' The troops continued in the 
same state of insubordination, and the Begam was anxious 
for an opportunity to show that she was determined to be 
obeyed. 

While she was encamped with the army of the prime 
minister of the time at Mathura,*^ news was one day l)rought 
to her that two slave girls had set fire to her houses at 
Agra, in order that they might make off with their para- 
mours, two soldiers of the guard she had left in charge. 
These houses had thatched roofs, and contained all her 
valuables, and the widows, wives, and children of her 
principal officers. The fire had been put out with much 
difficulty and great loss of pro])erty ; and the two slave 
girls were soon after discovered in the bazaar at Agra, and 
brought out to the Begam’s camp. She had tlie affiir 
investigated in the usual summary form ; and their guilt 
being proved to the satisfaction of all |)resent, she had 
them flogged till they were senseless, and then thrown into 
a pit dug in front of her tent for the purpose, and buried 
alive. I had heard the story related in different ways, and 
I now took pains to ascertain the truth ; and this short 
narrative may, I believe, be relied upon.*' 

^ The author spells the German name Pauly ; T have followed Mr. 
Atkinson’s .spelling. The man was assassinated in 1783. 

- This indication shows that the execution of the slave girls took 
place in 1782. (See CazefUrr, vol, ii, p. 91.) 

® “ The darker side of the Begam’s character is shown l)y the story of 
the slave girl’s murder. By some it is said that the girl’s crime con- 
sisted in her having attracteil the favourable notice of one of the 
Begam’s husljands. Whatever may have been the offence, her bar- 
barous mistress visited it by causing the girl to be buried alive. The 
time chosen for the execution was the evening, the place tlie tent of 
the Begam ; who caiused her bed to lie arranged immediately over the 
grave, and occitpied it until the morning, to prevent any attempt to 
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An old Persian merchant, called the Aga, still resided at 
Sardhana, to whom I knew that one of the slave girls 
belonged. I visited him, and he told me that his father 
had been on intimate terms with Sombre, and when he 
died his mother went to live with his widow, the Begam — 
that his slave girl was one of the two — that his mother at 
first protested against her being taken off to the camp, but 
became on inquiry satisfied of her guilt — and that the 
Begam’s object was to make a strong impression upon the 
turbulent spirit of her troops by a severe example. “ In 
this object,” said the old Aga, she entirely succeeded ; 
and for some years after her orders were implicitly obeyed ; 
had she faltered . on that occasion she must have lost the 
command — she would have lost that respect, without which 
it would have been impossible for her to retain it a month. 
I was then a boy ; but I remember well that there w^ere, 
besides my mother and sisters, many respectable females 
that would have rather perished in the flames than come 
out to expose themselves to the crowd that assembled to 
see the fires ; and had the fires not been put out, a great 
many lives must have been lost ; besides, there were many 
old people and young children who could not have escaped.” 
The old Aga was going off to take up his quarters at Delhi 

rescue the miserable girl beneath. By acts like this the Begam inspired 
such terror that she was never afterwards troubled with domestic dis- 
sensions.” {JV. W. P. Gazetteer, vol. ii, p. iio.) It will be observed 
that this version mentions only one girl. According to Mr. Higgin- 
botham {Men whom India has Known, s.v. “ Sumroo ”) this execution 
took place on the evening of the day on which Le Vaisseau perished in 
1795. (See lost.) Pie adds that “ it is said that this act preyed upon 
her conscience in after life.” This account professes to be based on 
Bacon’s Pi'rst Impressions and Studies from Nature in Hindustan, 
which is said to be the most reliable, as the author saw the Begam, 
attended and conversed with her at one of her levies, and gained all 
his information at her Court.” But Bacon’s account of the Begam’s 
history, as quoted by Mr. Pligginbotham, is full of gross errors ; and I 
am of opinion that Sir William Sleeman may be relied on as giving the 
most accurate obtainable version of the horrid story. Pie had the best 
possible opportunities, as well as a desire, to ascertain the truth. 
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when this conversation took ]'>lacc ; and T am sure that he 
told me what he thought to be true. This narrative cor- 
responded exactly with that of several other old men from 
whom I had heard the story. It should be rec^ollected 
that among natives there is no particular mode of execution 
prescribed for those who are (X)ndemncd to die ; nor, in a 
camp like this, any court of justice save that of the com- 
mander in which they could be tried, and, supposing the 
guilt to have been established, as it is said to have been to 
the satisfaction of the Begam and tlie princij)al officers, who 
were all Europeans and Christians, perhaps the punishment 
was not much greater than the (Time deserved, and the 
occasion demanded. But it is possible that the slave girls 
may not have set fire to the buildings, hut merely availed 
themselves of the occasion of the fire to run off ; indeed, 
slave girls are under so little restraint in India, that it would 
be hardly worth while for them to l)urn down a liousc to 
get out. I am satisfied that the Begam l)elieved them 
guilty, and that the punishment, horrible as it was, was 
merited. It certainly had the desir(‘(l effect. My object 
has been to ascertain the truth in this case, and to state it, 
and not to eulogize or defend the old Begam. 

After Paoli’s death, the command of the troops under 
the Begam devolved successively upon Baours, E.vans, 
Dudrenec, who, after a short time, all gave it up in disgust 
at the beastly habits of the b^uropean subalterns, and the 
overbearing insolence to which they and the want of 
regular pay gave rise among the soldiers. At last the 
command devolved upon Monsieur Lc Vaisseau, a French 
gentleman of birth, education, gentlemanly deportment, 
and honourable feelingsP The battalions had been 

^ Mr. Atkinson {GazefU«f\ vol. ii, p* io5) uses the spelling Le 
Vaisseau, which is probably correct, and observes that the name is 
also written Le Vassont. The author writes Le Vassoiilt ; and 
Francklin {Military Memoirs of Mr. George I'homas^ London ed., 
p. 55) phonetically spells the name as Levasso. On every occasion 
he was the declared and inveterate enemy of Mr, Thomas,” 
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increased to six, with their due proportion of guns and 
cavalry ; part resided at Sardhana, her capital, and part at 
Delhi, in attendance upon the Emperor. A very extra- 
ordinary man entered her service about the same time 
with Le Vaisseau, George Thomas, who, from a quarter-- 
master on board a ship, raised himself to a principality in 
Northern India. ^ Thomas on one occasion raised his 
mistress in the esteem of the Emperor and the people by 
breaking through the old rule of central squares : gallantly 
leading on his troops, and rescuing his majesty from a 

^ Thomas was an Irishman, born in the county of Tipperary. 
“ From the best information we could procure, it appears that Mr. 
George Thomas first came to India in a British ship of war, in 1 78 1-2. 
His situation in the fleet w'as humble, having served as a quarter- 
master, or, as is affirmed by some, in the capacity of a common 
sailor. . . His first service was among the Polygars to the southward, 
where he resided a few years. But at length setting out overland, he 
spiritedly traversed the central part of the peninsula, and about the 
year 1 787 arrived at Delhi. Plere he received a commission in the service 
of the Begam vSumroo - . . Soon after his arrival at Delhi, the Begain, 
with her usual judgment and discrimination of character, advanced 
him to a command in her army. From this period his military career 
in the north-west of India may be said to have commenced.” Owing 
to the rivalry of Le Vaisseau, Thomas “quitted the Begam Sumroo, 
and about 1792 betook himself to the frontier station ^of the British 
army at thepost of Anopshire (Anupshahr). . . Flere he waited several 
months. . . In the beginning of’ the year 1793, Mr. Thomas, being 
at Anopshire, received letters from Appakandarow (Apakanda Rao), 
a Mahratta chief, conveying offers of service, and promises of a com- 
fortable provision.” {Franc/din^ p. 20.) The author states that 
Thomas left the Begam’.s service in 1793, after her marriage with Le 
Vaisseau in that year. Francklin (see also p. 55) was clearly under 
the impression that the marriage did not take place till after Thomas 
had thrown up his command under the Begam. He made peace with 
her in 1795. The capital of the principality which he carved, out for 
himself in 1798 was at Hansi, 89 miles north-west of Delhi. He was 
driven out at the close of 1801, entered British territory in January 
i 802, and died on the 22nd of August in that year at Barhampur, 
being about forty-six years of age. A son of his w'as an officer in the 
Begam’s service at the time of her death in 1836. A great-grand- 
daughter of George Thomas was, in 1867, the wife of a writer on a 
humble salary in one of the Government oflices at Agra. (Beale.) 
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perilous situation in one of his battles with a rebellious 
subject, Najaf Kuli Khan, where the Begam was present in 
her palankeen, and reaped all the laurels, l)eing from that 
day called the most beloved daughter of the Emperor.”': 
As his best chance of securing his a.scendency against such 
a rival, Le Vaisseaii proposed marriage to the Ilegani, and 
was accepted. She was married to Le Vaisseau by leather 
Gregoris, a Carmelite monk, in 1793, before Saleur and 
Bernier, two French officers of great merit. George 'Fhomas 
left her service, in consequence, in 1793, and .setup for 
himself; and was afterwards crushed by the united armies 
of the Sikhs and Marathas, commanded l)y European 
officers, after he had been recognized as a general officer 
by the Governor-General of India. George Thomas had 
latterly twelve small disciplined l)attalions officered by 
Europeans. He had good artillery, cast his own guns, and 
was the first person that apiilied iron calibres to brass can- 
non. He was unquestionably a man of very extraordinary 
military genius, and his ferocity and recklessness as to the 
means he used were quite in keeping with the time.s. His 
revenues were derived from the Sikh .states which lie had 
rendered tributary ; and he would jirohably have been 
sovereign of them all in the room of Ranjit Singh, had not 
the jealousy of Perron and other French officers in the 
Maratha army interposed.^ 

^ This incident happened in 1788. {See JV, PV, I\ Gazetteer^ vol ii, 
p. 99.) 

more competent estimate may perhaps be formed of his 
abilities if we reflect on the nature and extent of one of his plans, 
whicli he detailed to the compiler of these memoirs during his 
re.sidence at Benares. When fixed in his residence at HEnsi, he fimt 
conceived, and would, if unforeseen and untoward circumstance.^ had 
not occurred, have executed the bold design of extending his con- 
quests to the mouths of the Indus. This was to have been effected by 
a fleet of boats, comstructed from timber procured in the forests near 
the city of Firuxpur, on the banks of the Satlaj river, proceed- 
ing down that river with hi.s army, and .settling the countries he might 
subdue on his route ; a daring enterpri.se, and conceived in the true 
spirit of an ancient Roman* On the conclusion of this design it was 
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The Began! tried in vain to persuade her husband to 
receive all the European officers of the corps at his table 
as gentlemen, urging that not only their domestic peace, 
but their safety among such a turbulent set, required that 
the character of these officers should be raised if possible, 
and their feelings conciliated. Nothing, he declared, 
should ever induce him to sit at table with men of such 
habits ; and they at last determined that no man should 
command them who would not condescend to do so. 
Their insolence and that of the soldiers generally became 
at last unbearable, and the Begam determined to go off 
with her husband, and seek an asylum in the Honourable 
Company’s territory with the little property she could com- 
mand, of one hundred thousand rupees in money, and her 
jewels, amounting perhaps in value to one hundred 
thousand more. Le Vaisseau did not understand English ; 
but with the aid of a grammar and a dictionary he !vas 
able to communicate her wishes to Colonel McGowan,, 
who commanded at that time (1795) advanced post of 
our army at Anupshahr on the Ganges.^ He proposed 
that the Colonel should receive them in his cantonments, 
and assist them in their journey thence to Farrukhabad, 
where they wished in future to reside, free from the cares 
and anxieties of such a charge. The Colonel had some 
scruples, under the impression that he might be censured 
for aiding in the flight of a public officer of the Emperor. 
He now addressed the Governor-General of India, Sir 
John Shore himself, Ai^ril 1795, who requested Major 

his intention to turn his arms against the Panjab, which he expected 
to reduce in a couple of years ; and which, considering the wealth he 
would then have acquired, and the amazing resources he would have 
possessed, these successes combined would doubtless have contributed 
to establish his authority on a firm and solid basis.” He ofiered to 
conquer the Panjab on behalf of the Government of India, for the 
welfare of his king and country. {Francklin, p.p. 334”336‘) 

^ A small town in the Bulandshahr district of the North-Western 
Provinces, 73 miles south-east of Delhi. Its fort used to be con- 
sidered strong. 
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Palmer, our accredited agent willi Sindhia, who was then 
encamped near Delhi, and holding the seals of prime 
minister of the empire, to inter[)ose his good offices in 
favour of the Begam and her husband. Sindhia demanded 
twelve lakhs of rupees as the price of the privilege she 
solicited to retire ; and the Begam, in her turn, demanded 
over and above the privilege of resigning lire command into 
his hands, the sum of four lakhs of rupees as the })rice of 
the arms and accoutrements wliich had been [irovided at 
her own cost and that of her late husliand. It was at last 
settled that she should resign the (!ommand, and set out 
secretly with her husband ; and that vSindhia should confer 
the command of her troops upon one of liis own officers, 
who would pay the son of vSombre two thousand rupees a 
month for life. Le Vaisseau was to be received into our 
territories, treated as a prisoner of war upon parole, and 
permitted to reside with his wife at the h'rencB settlement 
of Chandernagorc. His last letter to Sir John Shore is 
dated the 30th April, 1795. letters desc’riliing 

this final arrangement arc addressed to Mr. ICven, a Ih-ench 
merchant at Mirzaporc, and a Mr. Bernier, both personal 
friends of his, and are dated i8th of May, 1795. 

The battalions on duty at Delhi got intimation of this 
correspondence, made the son of Sombre declare himself 
their legitimate chief, and march at their head to seize the 
Begam and her husband. Le Vaisseau heard of their 
approach, and urged the Begam to set out with him at 
midnight for Anupshahr, declaring that he would rather 
destroy himself than submit to the |)er.sonal indignities 
which he knew would be heaped upon him by the infuriated 
ruffians who were coming to seize them. The Begam con- 
sented, declaring that she would put an end to her life with 
her own hand should she be taken. She got into her 
palankeen with a dagger in her hand, and as he had seen 
her determined resolution and proud spirit before exerted 
on many trying occasions, he doubted not that she would 
do what she declared she would. He mounted his horse 
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and rode by the side of her palankeen, with a pair of 
pistols in his holsters, and a good sword by his side. They 
had got as far as KabrI, about three miles from Sardhana,^ 
on the road to Meerut, when they found the battalions 
from Sardhana, who had got intimation of the flight, 
gaining fast upon the palankeen. Le Vaisseau asked the 
Begam whether she remained firm in her resolve to die 
rather than submit to the indignities that threatened them. 
“Yes,” replied she, showing him the dagger firmly grasped 
in her right hand. He drew a pistol from his holster with- 
out saying anything, but urged on the bearers. He could 
have easily galloped off, and saved himself, but he would 
not quit his wife’s side. At last the soldiers came up close 
behind them. The female attendants of the Begam began 
to scream ; and looking in, Le Vaisseau saw the white 
cloth that covered the Begam’s breast stained with blood. 
She had stabbed herself, but the dagger had struck against 
one of the bones of her chest, and she had not courage to 
repeat the blow. Her husband put his pistol to his temple 
and fired. The ball passed through his head, and he fell 
dead on the ground. One of the soldiers who saw him 
told me that he sprang at least a foot off the saddle into 
the air as the shot struck him. His body was treated with 
every kind of insult by the European officers and their 
men and the Begam was taken back into Sardhana, kept 
under a gun for seven days, deprived of all kinds of food, 
save what she got by stealth from her female servants, and 
subjected to all manner of insolent language. 

At last the officers were advised by George Thomas, who 
had instigated them to this violence out of pique against 
the Begam for her preference of the Frenchman,'^ to set 

1 Francklin says that the troops overtook the fugitives “ at the 
village of Kerwah, in the begum’s jaghire, four miles distant from her 
capital.” (P. 58.) ^ 

- “For three days it lay exposed to the insults of the rabble, and 
was at length thrown into a ditch.” {Francklin, p. 60.) 

^ According to George Thomas (whose version of the story is given 
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aside their puppet and reseat the Bcgam in the command, 
as the only chance of keeping tlic territory of Sardhana.^ 
“ If,” said he, “ the Bcgam should die under the torture of 
mind and body to which you are subjecting her, the 
minister will very soon resume the lands assigned for your 
payment, and disband a force so disorderly, and so little 
likely to be of any use to him or the ICmperor.” A council 
of war was held — the Bcgam was taken out from under the 
gun, and reseated on the masnad.” A paper was drawn 
up by about thirty European offi<aa*s, of whom only one, 
Monsieur Saleur, could sign his own name, swearing in the 
name of God and Jesus Christ," that they would hencefor- 


l.)y hijs biograpiier), the liegam, when the mutiay hrt)ke out, was 
actually preparing to attack Thomas. A ( Icniian officer, known only 
as the IJtgcois, strenuously dissuaded the Ht‘gam from the proposed 
liostilitios, and was, in consequence, degraded by Le Vaisseiuu Tlte 
troops then mutinied, and swore allegiance to Zafar Yfib Khan. 
(Francl'liuy p. 37.) 

' Thomas says that the overtures came from the Bcgam. In a 
manner the most abject and desq^onding, she a<ldresse<l Mr. Thomas 
.... implored him to come to her assisiuncc, ami, hnally, <vlTered to 
pay any sum of money the Maratbas should rcHpiire, on condition they 
would rein.state her in her Jagir. On receipt of these letters, Mr. 
Thomas, by an offer of 120,000 rupees, prevailetl on Bilpu Sindhia to 
make a movement towards Sardhanad* After negotiation, Thomas 
marched to Khataull, and “ puldicly gave out tlmt imless the Bcgam 
was reinstated in her authority, those who resisted must cnpect no 
mercy ; and to give additional weight to this declaration, he apprised 
them that he was acting under the order.s of the Manllha chiefs.” 
After some difficulty, ** .she was finally reinstated in t)\c full authority 
of her Jagir.” This vension of the affixir, it will be noticed, does not 
quite agree with that given more briefly by the author. 

* The paper was written liy a Muhammadan, and he w'ould not 
write Christ the Son of Cod. It is written ** In the name of Gcxl, and 
his Majesty Christ.” The Muhammadan.s look upon Christ as the 
greatest of prophets before Muhammad ; but the most binding article 
of their faith is this from the KorUn, whicli they repeat every day 
“ I believe in Cod, who w'as never begot, nor has ever liegotten, nor 
will ever have an equal,” — alhuling to the Christians’ belief in the 
Trinity. [W. IL S.] For Muhammad’s opinion of Jesus Christ, see 
especially chapters iv and v of the Koiln. 
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ward obey her with all their hearts and souls, and recognize 
no other person whomsoever as commander. They all 
affixed their seals to this covenant ; but some of them, to 
show their superior learning, put their initials, or what they 
used as such, for some of these learned Thebans knew only 
two or three letters of the alphabet, which they put down, 
though they happened not to be their real initials. An 
officer on the part of Sindhia, who was to have commanded 
these troops, was present at this reinstallation of the Begam, 
and glad to take, as a compensation for his disappointment, 
the sum of one hundred and fifty thousand rupees, which 
the Begam contrived to borrow for him. 

The body of poor Le Vaisseau was brought back to 
camp, and there lay several days unburied, and exposed to 
all kinds of indignities. The supposition that this was the 
result of a plan formed by the Begam to get rid of Le 
Vaisseau is, I believe, unfounded.^ The Begam herself 
gave some colour of truth to the report by retaining the 
name of her first husband, Sombre, to the last, and never 
publicly or formally declaring her marriage with Le Vais- 
seau after his death. The troops in this mutiny pretended 
nothing more than a desire to vindicate the honour of their 
old commander Sombre, which had, they said, been com- 
promised by the illicit intercourse between Le Vaisseau 
and his widow. She had not dared to declare the marriage 
to them lest they should mutiny on that ground, and 
deprive her of the command ; and for the same reason she 
retained the name of Sombre after her restoration, and 
remained silent on the subject of her second marriage. 
The marriage was known only to a few European officers. 
Sir John Shore, Major Palmer, and the other gentlemen 
with whom Le Vaisseau corresponded. Some grave old 
native gentlemen who were long in her service have told 
me that they believed “ there really was too much of truth 

^ To my mind the circumstances all tend to throw suspicion on the 
Begam. The author was evidently disposed to form the best possible 
opinion of her character and acts. 
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in the story which excited the troops to mutiny on that: 
occasion— her too great intimacy with the gallant young 
Frenchman, (iod forgive them for saying so of a lady 
whose salt they had eaten for so many years.” Lc Vaisseau 
made no mention of the marriage to ( 'olonel IVIcC Iowan ; 
and from the manner in which he mentions it to Sir John 
Shore it is clear that he, or she, or both, were anxious to- 
conceal it from the troops and from Sindliia l)efore their 
departure. She stipulated in her will that her heir, Mr. 
Dyce, should take the name of Soml)re, as if she wished 
to have the little ei)isode of her sec'ond marriage forgotten. 

After the death of Le VaisseaLU the command devolved 
on Monsieur Saleur, a Frenchman, tlie only respectable 
officer who signed the covenant ; he luul taken no active 
part in the mutiny ; on the contrary, he had done all he 
could to prevent it; and he was at last, with (icorge 
Thomas, the chief means of I)ringing his brother officers 
back to a sense of their duty. Another battalion was 
added to the four in 1797, and another raised in 1798 and 
1802 ; five of the six marched under ( ’olonel .Salem* to the 
Deccan with Sindhia. They were in a state of mutiny the 
whole way, and utterly u.seless as auxiliaries, as Saleur him- 
self declared in many of his letters written in french to 
his mistress the Begam. At the l)attle of As.saye, four of 
these battalions were left in charge of the Maratha camps. 
One was present in the action and lost its four guns. Soon 
after the return of these battalions, the Hegam entered into 
an alliance with the British government; the force then 
consisted of the.se six battalions, a party of artillery served 
chiefly by li^uropeans, and two hundred lior.se. She had a 
good arsenal well stored, a foundry fur cannon, both within 
the walls of a small fortres.s, built near her dwelling at 
Sardhana. The whole cost her about four lakhs of rupees 
a year ; her civil establishments eighty thousand, and her 
household establishments and expenses aliout the same; 
total six lakhs of rupees a year, Tlie revenues of Sardhana, 
and the other lands assigned at different times for the pay- 
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ment of the force had been at no time more than sufificient 
to cover these expenses ; but under the protection of our 
government they improved with the extension of tillage, 
and the improvements of the surrounding markets for 
produce, and she w^as enabled to give largely to the support 
of charitable institutions, and to provide handsomely for 
the support of her family and pensioners after her death.”^ 

1 After the Begam’s death the revenue settlement of the estate was 
made by Mr. Plowden, who writes in his report, as quoted in AT. W. F, 
Gazetteer^ vol. iii, p. 432, “The rule seems to have been fully 
recognized and acted up to by the Begam which declared that, accord- 
ing to Muhammadan law, * there shall be left for every man who 
cultivates his lands as much as he requires for his own support, till the 
next crop be reaped, and that of his family, and for seed. This much 
shall be left to him ; what remains is land-tax, and shall go to the 
public treasury?’ For, considering her territory as a private estate and 
her subjects as serfs, she appropriated the whole produce of their 
labour, with the exception of what sufficed to keep body and soul to- 
gether. It was by these means .... that a factitious state of 
prosperity was induced and maintained, which, though it might, and, 
I believe, did deceive the Begam*.‘j neighbours into an impression that 
her country was highly prosperous, could not delude the population 
into content and happiness. Above the surface and to the eye all was 
smiling and’ prosperous, but within was rottenness and misery. Under 
these circumstances the smallness of the above arrear is no proof of 
the fairness of the revenue. It rather shows that the collections were 
as much as the Begam’s ingenuity could extract, and this balance 
being unrealizable, the demand was, by so much at least, too high.” 


The statistics alluded to are : — 

Average demand of the portions of the Begam’s Rs. 
Territory in the Meerut district . . . 5.86.650 

Average collections 5.67.211 

Balances 19-439 


“Ruin was impending, when the Begam’s death in Januaiy, 1836, 
and the consequent lapse of the estate to the British, induced the 
cultivators to i-eturn to their homes.” • 

Details of the Begam’s military forces are given in Gazetteer, vol. iii, 
p. 295. For the last thirty years of her life the Begam had no need for 
the large force (3,371 officers and men, with 44 guns), which she 
maintained. In her excessive expenditure on a superfluous army, in 
her niggardly provision for civil administration, and in her merciless 
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Sombre's son, Zafaryab Khan, had a daughter who was 
married to Colonel Dyce, who had for some time the 
management of the Begam’s affairs ; but he lost lier flivour 
long before her death by his violent temper and overbear- 
ing manners, and was obliged to resign the management to 
his son, who, on the Begam’s death, came in for the bulk 
of her fortune, or about sixty lakhs of riqjces. l ie has two 
sisters who were brought up by the Begain, one married to 
Captain Troup, an Englishman, and the other to Mr. 
Salaroli, an Italian, both very worthy men. Their wives 
have been handsomely provided for by the Begam, and 
by their brother, who trebled the fortunes left to them l)y 
the Begam.* She built an excellent church at Sardhana, 
and assigned the sum of 100,000 rupees as a fund to 
provide for its service and repairs ; 50,000 rupees as 
another [fund] for the poor of the place; and 100,000 as 
a third, for a college in which Roman Catholic priests 
might be educated for the benefit of India generally. She 
sent to Rome 1 50,000 rupees to bo employed as a charity 
fund at the discretion of the Boiie ; and to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury she sent 50,000 for the same purpose. 
She gave to the Bishop of Calcutta 100,000 rupees to 

rack-renting, she followed the evil exaini)lc of the ordinary native 
prince, and was superior only in the unusual ability with which .she 
worked an unsound and oppressive system. 

' Zafaryab Khan died in 1802. Ilis son-in-law, Colonel Dyce, was 
employed in the Begam’s service. **The issue of this marriage was : 
(i) David Ochterlony Dyce Soml)re, who married Mary Anne, 
daughter of Viscount St. Vincent, by whom he had no issue. He 
died in Paris in July 1851. In August 1867 his body was conveyed 
to Sardhana and burietl in the cathedral (2) A daughter, who 
married Captain Rose Troup. (3) A daughter, who married Paul 
Salaroli, now Marquis of Briona. The present owner of Sardhana is 
the Honourable Mary Anne Forester, the widow of David Ochterlony 
Dyce Sombre, and the successful claimant in tlic suit against Covern- 
ment which has recently been decided in her favour.” {Gazdker^ 
vol. iii (1875), p. 296.) This lady in 1H62 married George Cecil- 
Weld, third Baron Forester, who died without issue in i8S6. 
(Burke’s Peerage,) Lady Forester died recently. 
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provide teachers for the poor of the Protestant church in 
Calcutta. She sent to Calcutta for distribution to the poor, 
and for the liberation of deserving debtors, 50,000. To 
the Catholic missions at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras 
she gave 100,000 ; and to that of Agra 30,000. She built 
a handsome chapel for the Roman Catholics at Meerut ; 
and presented the fund for its support, with a donation of 
12,000 ; and she built a chapel for the Church Missionary 
at Meerut, the Reverend Mr. Richards, at a cost of 10,000, 
to meet the wants of the native Protestants.^ 

Among all who had opportunities of knowing her she 

' In the original edition these statistics are given in words. Figures 
have been used in this edition as being more readily grasped. The 
amounts stated by the author are approximate round ‘ sums. More 
accurate details are given in Gazeticef', vol. iii, p. 295. The Begam' 
also subscribed liberally to Hindoo and Muhammadan institutions. 
Her contemporary, Colonel Skinner, w^as equally impartial, and is 
said to have built a mosque and a temple, as well as the church at 
Delhi. 

The Cathedral at Sardhana was built in 1822. St. John’s College 
is intended to train natives as priests. There are about 250 native 
Christians at Sardhana, partly the descendants of the converts who 
followed their mistress in change of faith. “ The Roman Catholic 
priests work hard for their little colony, and are greatly revered and 
respected. At St. John’s College some of the boys are instructed for 
the priesthood, and others taught to read and write the Nagarl and 
Urdu characters. The instruction for the priesthood is peculiar. 
There are some twelve little native boys who can quote whole chapters 
of the Latin Bible, and nearly all the prayers of the Missal. Those 
who cannot sympathize with the system must admire the patience and 
devotion of the Italian priests who have put themselves to the trouble 
of imparting such instruction. The majority of the Christian popula- 
tion here are cultivators and weavers, while many are the pensioned 
descendants of the European servants of Begam Sumru, and still 
bear the appellation of Sahib and Mem Sahib.” {Gazetteer, vol. hi, 
p.p. 273, 430-) 

The Begam’s palace, built in 1834, is chiefly remarkable for a 
collection of about twenty-five portraits of considerable interest. 
They comprise likenesses of Sir David Ochterlony, Dyce Sombi-e, Lord 
Combermere, and other notable personages. {Calcutta R&view, vol. 
Ixx, p. 460 ; quoted in North Indian N, Q., vol. ii, p. 179.) 
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l)ore the character of a kind-hearted, benevolent, and good 
woman j and I have conversed with men cni)al)le of judg- 
ing, who had known her for more than fifty years. She had 
uncommon sagacity and a masculine resolution ; and the 
Europeans and natives who were most intimate with her 
have told me that though a woman and of small stature, her 
‘‘ ra’li ” (dignity, or power of crommanding jiersonal respect) 
was greater than that of almost any ])erson tlicy had ever 
seen.^ From the time she put herself under th(.‘ protection 
of the British government in 1803, slie by degrees adot)ted 
the European modes of social intercourse, a})])earing in 
public on an elet)hant, in a carriage, and ocaaisionally on 
horseback with her hat and veil, and dining at table with 
gentlemen. She often eniertainc<l ( governors •( General and 
Commanders-in-Chief, with all their retinues, and sat with 
them and their staff at table, and for some years |)ast kept 
an open house for the society of Meerut ; but in n(.) situation 
did she lose sight of her dignity. She retained to the last 
the grateful affections of the thousands wlio were su})})orted 
by her bounty, while she never et'anial to inspire the most 
profound respect in the minds of those; wlio every day 
approached her, and were on the most unreserved terms of 
intimacy.* 

1 A miniature portrait of the Bcgam is given an the frontis})iece to 
volume ii of the original edition. Frnncklin, describing the c veins 
of 1796, in his memoirs of George Thonm?, first jniblished in 1803, 
describes her personal appearance as follows licgiuu Sumroo is 
about forty-five years of age, small in stature, lait inclined to be plump. 
Her comple.xion is very fair, her eyes black, large and animated j her 
dress perfectly llindustany, and of the most v<>stly materials. She 
speaks the Persian and llindustany languages with fluency, and in her 
conversation is engaging, .sensible and spirited,” (London ed., p. 93, 
note.) The liberal benefactions of her later years have secured her 
ecclesiastical approval, and I should not be surprised to hear of her 
beatification or canonization. Her earlier life was certainly not that 
of a saint, 

- In her earlier clays she strictly maintained native eticiuette, 
has been the constant and invariable usage of this lady to exact from 
her subjects and servants the most rigid attention to the customs of 
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Lord William Bentinck was an excellent judge of char- 
acter ; arid the following letter will show how deeply his 
visit to that part of the country had impressed him with a 
sense of her extensive usefulness : — 

“ To Her Highness the Begum Sumroo. 

My esteemed Friend, — I cannot leave India without 
expressing the sincere esteem I entertain for your highness’s 
character. The benevolence of disposition and extensive 
charity which have endeared you to thousands, have ex- 
cited in my mind sentiments of the warmest admiration ; 
and I trust that you may yet be preserved for many years, 
the solace of the orphan and widow, and the sure resource 
of your numerous dependants. To-morrow morning I 
embark for England ; and my prayers and best wishes attend 
you, and all others who, like you, exert themselves for the 
benefit of the people of India. 

‘‘ I remain, 

“ With much consideration, 

“ Your sincere friend, 

(Signed) ‘'M. W. Bentinck.^ 
Calcutta, March 17th, 1835.” 

Hindoostan. She is never seen out of doors or in her public durbar 
unveiled. 

“ Her officers and others, who have business with her, present them- 
selves opposite the place where she sits. The front of her apartment 
is furnished with chicques or Indian screens, these being let down 
from the roof. In this manner she gives audience, and transacts 
business of all kinds. She frequently admits to her table the higher 
ranks of her European officers, but never admits the natives to come 
within the enclosure.” {Francklmf p. 92.) 

^ The Governor-Generars name was William Henry Cavendish 
Bentinck. I do not understand the signature M. W. Bentinck, which 
may be a misprint. The eulogium seems odd to a reader who re- 
members that the recipient had been for fifteen years the mistress and 
wife of the Butcher of Patna. But when it was written, the memory 
of the massacre had been dimmed by the lapse of seventy-two years. 


CHAPTER XXI ‘ 

ON THE SPIRIT OF MILITARY DISCIPITNE IN THE 
NATIVE ARMV OF INDIA. 

Abolition of Corporal Punishment — Increase of Pay witli Length of 
Service-— Promotion by Seniority. 

The following observations on a veny important and in- 
teresting subject were not intended to form a portion of the 
present work.^ 'Fhey serve to illustrate, however, many 
passages in the foregoing chapters touching the character of 
the natives of India ; and the Afghan war having occurred 
since they were written, I cannot deny myself the gratifica- 
tion of presenting them to the |)ul)lic, since the courage 
and fidelity, which it was my object to sliow the British 
government had a right to expect from its native troops and 
might always rely upon in the hour of need, have l)cen so 
nobly displayed. 

I had one morning (November 14th, 1838) a visit from 
the senior native officer of myrpgiment, Shaikh Mahub Ali, 
a very fine old gentleman, who had recently attained the 
rank of “ Sardar Bahadur,” and been invested with the new 

' Chapter XXVIII of Vol. II. of original edition. 

^ This chapter and the following one were printed as a Hejjarate 
tract at Calcutta in 1841 {see Bibliography). That small volume in- 
cluded an Introduction and two statistical table.s wliieh the author did 
not reprint. He has utili5:ed extracts from the Introduction in various- 
parts of the Rambles and Rceolledions. I am not sure that the tract 
was ever published, though it was printed ; for the author says in his 
Introduction, — “They {scit, tlie.se two essay.s) may never be published; 
but I cannot deny myself the gratilieatiou of printing Ihcmd* 
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Order of British India.^ He entered the service at the age 
of fifteen, and had served fifty-three years with great credit 
to himself, and fought in many an honourable field. He 
had come over to Jubbulpore as president of a native 
general court-martial, and paid me several visits in company 
with another old officer of my regiment who was a member 
of the same court. The following is one of the many 
conversations I had with him, taken down as soon as he 
left me. 

What do you think, Sardar Bahadur, of the order pro- 
hibiting corporal punishment in the army ; has it had a bad 
or a good effect ? ” 

“ It has had a very good effect.’’ 

“ What good has it produced ? ” 

‘Ht has reduced the number of courts-martial to one 
quarter of what they were before, and thereby lightened the 
duties of the officers ; it has made the good men more 
careful, and the bad men more orderly than they used to 
be.” 

How has it produced this effect ? ” 

“A bad man formerly went on recklessly from small 
offences to great ones in the hope of impunity ; he knew 
that no regimental, cantonment, or brigade court-martial 
could sentence him to be dismissed the service ; and that 
they would not sentence him to be flogged, except for great 
crimes, because it involved at the same time dismissal from 
the service. If they sentenced him to be flogged, he still 
hoped that the punishment would be remitted. The 
general or officer confirming the sentence was generally 
unwilling to order it to be carried into effect, because the 
man must, after being flogged, be turned out of the service, 
and the marks of the lash upon his back would prevent his 
getting service anywhere else. Now he knows that these 
courts can sentence him to be dismissed from the service — 
that he is liable to lose his bread for ordinary transgressions, 

' This order is confined to the native army. 
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and be sentenced to work on the roads for graver ones."^ 
He is in consequence much more under restraint than he 
used to be.” 

“ And how has it tended to make the welbdisposed more 
careful ? ” 

“They were formerly liable to be led into errors by the 
example of the bad men, under the same hope of impunity ; 
but they are now more on their guard. They have all 
relations among the native officers, who are continually 
impressing upon them the necessity of being on their guard, 
lest they be sent back upon their families —their mothers 
and fathers, wives and children, as beggars. To be dis- 
missed from a service like that of the Com[)any is a very 
great punishment ; it subjec:ts a man to the odium and 
indignation of all his family. When in the Company’s 
service, his friends know that a soldier gets his pay regularly, 
and can afford to send home a very large ])ortion of it. 
They expect that he will do so; he feels that they will 
listen to no excuse, and he contracts habits of sobriety and 
prudence. If a man gets into the service of a native chief, 
his friends know that his pay is precarious, and they con- 
tinue to maintain his family for many years without receiv- 
ing a remittance from him, in the hope that his circum- 
stances may one day improve. He contracts had habits, 
and is not ashamed to make his appearance among them, 
knowing that his excuses will he received as valid. If one 
of the Company’s sepoys' were not to send liomc remit- 
tances for six months, some members of the Hmily would 
be sent to know the reason why. If he could not explain, 
they would appeal to the native officers of the regiment, 
who would expostulate with him ; and, if all failed, his 
wife and children would be turned out of his father’s house, 
unless they knew that he was gone to the wars ; and he 
would be ashamed ever to show his face among them again.” 

1 The punishment of working on the roads is long obsolete. 

® The author spells this Wv')rd “ sipahee.” I have llioughi it better to 
use throughout the now familiar corruption. 
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“ And the gradual increase of pay with length of service 
has tended to increase the value of the service, has it 
not ? ” 

“ It has very much ; there are in our regiment, out of 
eight hundred men, more than one hundred and fifty 
sepoys, who get the increase of two rupees a month, and 
the same number that get the increase of one. This they 
feel as an immense addition to the former seven rupees a 
month. A prudent sepoy lives upon two, or at the utmost 
three, rupees a month in seasons of moderate plenty, and 
sends all the rest to his family. A great mamber of the 
sepoys of our regiment live upon the increase of two 
rupees, and send all their former seven to their families. 
The dismissal of a man from such a service as this dis- 
tresses, not only him, but all his relations in the higher 
grades, who know how much of the comfort and happiness 
of his family depend upon his remaining and advancing in 
it ; and they all try to make their young friends behave as 
they ought to do,” 

Do you think that a great portion of the native officers 
of the army have the same feelings and opinions on the 
subject as you have ? ” 

“ They have all the same ; there is not, I believe, one in 
a hundred that does not think as I do upon the subject. 
Flogging was an odious thing, A man was disgraced, not 
only before his regiment, but before the crowd that as- 
sembled to witness the punishment. Had he been suffered 
to remain in the regiment he could never have hoped to 
rise after having been flogged, or sentenced to be flogged ; 
his hopes were all destroyed, and his spirit broken, and the 
order directing him to be dismissed was good ; but, as I 
have said, he lost all hope of getting into any other service, 
and dared not show his face among his family at home.” 

‘‘You know who ordered the abolition of flogging? ” 

“ Lord Bentinck.”^ 

^ General Orders by the Commander-in-Chief of the 5th of January, 
1797, declare that no sepoy or trooper of our native army shall be dis- 
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“And you know that it was at his recommendation the 
Honourable Company gave the increase of pay with length 
of service ? 

“We have heard so; and we feel towards him as we 

missed from tlie service by the sentence of any but a j^cneral court- 
martial. General Orders by the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Com- 
bermere, of the 19th of March, 1827, declare that his Excellency is 
of opinion that the quiet and orderly habits of the native .soldiers are 
such that it can very seldom be necessary to have recourse to the 
punishment of flogging, which might be almost entirely abolished with 
great advantage to their character and feelings ; an<l directs that no 
native soldier shall in future l.>e sentenced to corporal inmishment 
unless for the crime of maraudini^y or j:^ro!fS insidwriHfiation^ 

where the individuals are deemed unw<n-lhyt<) continue in the ranks of 
the army. No such sentence by a regimental, detachment, or brigade 
court-martial was to be carried into effect till confnmed l)y the general 
officer commanding the division. When flogged the soldier was 
invariably to be discharged from the service. 

A circular letter from the Commander-in‘ Chief, I.ord Combermere, 
on the i6th of June, 1827, directs that sentence to corporal punish- 
ment is not to be restricted to the three crimes c)f thefts maratidinjiit 
and gross iitsuMordt nation ; but that it is not to be awarded except for 
very serious offences against discipline, or actions of a disgraceful or 
infamous nature, which show those who commiitcnl them to be unfit 
for the service ; that the officer who assembles the court may remit the 
sentence of corporal punishment, and the dismissal involved in it ; but 
cannot carry it into effect till confirmed by the officer commanding the 
division, except when an immediate example is indispensably ncce.s.sary, 
as in the case of plundering and violence on the part of soldiers in the 
line of march. In all cases the .soldier who has been flogged mu.st be 
dismissed. 

A circular letter by the Commander-in-Chief, Sir 1 C. Barnes, 2n(l of 
November, 1832, dispenses with the duty of submitting the sentence 
of regimental, detachment and brigade court.s-martial for confirmation 
to the general officer commanding the division ; and authorizes the 
officer who assembles the court to carry the sentence into effect with- 
out reference to higher authority ; and to mitigate the punishment 
awarded, or remit it altogether ; and to or<ler the dismissal of the 
soldier who has been sentenced to corporal punishment, though he 
should remit the flogging, “ for it may happen that a soldier may be 
found guilty of an offence which renders it improper that he should 
remain any longer in the service, although the general conduct of the 
man has been such that an example is unnecessary ; or he may have 
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felt towards Lord Wellesley, Lord Hastings, and Lord 
Lake.” 

“ Do you think the army would serve again now with 
the same spirit as they served under Lord Lake ? ” 

“The army would go to any part of the world to serve 

relations in the regiment of excellent character, upon whom some part 
of the disgrace would fall if he were flogged.” Still no court-martial 
but a general one could sentence a soldier to be simply dismissed. To 
secure his dismissal, they must first sentence him to be flogged. 

On the 24th of February, 1835, the Governor-General of India in 
Council, Lord William Bentinck, directed that the praptice of punish- 
ing soldiers of the native army by the cat-o’-nine-tails, or rattan, be 
discontinued at all the presidencies ; and that henceforth it shall be 
competent to any regimental, detachment, or brigade court-martial to 
sentence a soldier of the native army to dismissal from the service 
for any offence for which such soldier might now be punished by 
flogging, provided such sentence of dismissal shall not be carried into 
effect unless confirmed by the general or other officer commanding the 
division.” 

For crimes involving higher penalties, soldiers were, as heretofore, 
committed for trial before general courts-martial. 

By Act 23 of 1839, passed by the Legislative Council of India on 
the 23rd of wSeptember, it is made competent for courts-martial to 
sentence soldiers of the native army in the service of the East India 
Company to the punishment of dismissal, and to be imprisoned, with 
or without hard labour, for any period not exceeding two years, if the 
sentence be pronounced by a general court-martial ; and not exceeding 
one year*, if by a garrison or line court-martial ; and not exceeding six 
months, if by a regimental or district court-martial. Imprisonment for 
any period with hard labour, or for a term exceeding six months 
without hard labour, to involve dismissal. Act 2 of 1840 provides for 
such sentences of imprisonment being carried into execution by magis- 
trates or other officers in charge of the gaols. [W. H. S.] 

This last paragraph has been brought up from the end of the volume 
where it is printed in the original edition. 

The army has been comp)letely reorganized since the author^s time, 
and- the regulations have been much modified. 

In October, 1833, Lord William Bentinck had assumed the command 
of the army, on the retirement of Sir Edward Barnes, and thus com- 
bined the offices of Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief, as 
the Marquis Cornwallis and the Marquis of Hastings had done before 
him. 
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such masters — no army had ever masters that cared for 
them like ours. We never asked to have Hogging abol- 
ished; nor did we ever ask to have an increase of pay 
with length of service ; and yet both have been done for us 
by the Company Bahadur.’' 

The old Sardar Ikihadur came again to visit me on the 
I St of December, with all the native officers who had 
come over from Sagar to attend the court, seven in number. 
There were three very smart, sensible men among them ; 
one of whom had been a volunteer at the capture of Java/' 
and the other at that of the Isle of kVance.” They all 
told me that they considered the abolition of corporal 
punishment a great blessing to the native army. Some 
bad men who had already lost their character, and conse- 
quently all hope of promotion, might lie in less dread than 
before ; but they were very fetv, and their regiments would 
soon get rid of them under the new law’ that gave the power 
of dismissal to regimental court.s-martial” 

“ But I find the hhiropean officers are almost all of 
opinion that the abolition of flogging has been, or will be, 
attended with bad consecpicnces.” 

They, sir, apprehend that there will not be sufficient 
restraint upon the loose characters of the regiment ; but 
now that the sepoys have got an increase of pay in propor- 
tion to length of service there will be no danger of that 
Where can they ever hope to get such another service if 
they forfeit that of the Company ? If the dread of losing 
such a service is not sufficient to keep the l)ad in order, 
that of being put to w’ork upon the roads in irons will 

^ Batavia wa.s occupied by Sir Samuel Auchmuty in August, and the 
whole island was taken po.ssession of in September, iSn. But at the 
general peace which followed the great war the ishnul of Java, with its 
dependencies, was restored to the Dutch. 

The Isle of France, otherwise called the Mauritius, which is still 
British territory, was gallantly taken at the end of November, iSto, 
by Commodore Rowley and Major-Ceneral Abercrombie. Full 
details of the Java and Mauritius expeditions are given in Thornton’s 
twenty-second chapter. 
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The good can always be kept in order by lighter punish- 
ments, when they have so much a stake as the loss of such 
a service by frequent offences. Some gentlemen think that 
a soldier does not feel disgraced by being flogged, unless 
the offence for which he has been flogged is in itself dis- 
graceful. There is no soldier, sir, that does not feel 
disgraced by being tied up to the halberts and flogged in 
the face of all his comrades and the crowd that may 
choose to come and look at him ; the sepoys are all of the 
same respectable families as ourselves, and they all enter 
the service in the hope of rising in time to the same 
stations as ourselves, if they conduct themselves well ; 
their families look forward with the same hope. A man 
who has been tied up and flogged knows the disgrace that 
it will bring upon his family, and will sometimes rather die 
than return to it ; indeed, as head of a family he could not 
be received at home.^ But men do not feel disgraced in 
being flogged with a rattan at drill. While at the drill they 
consider themselves, and are considered by us all, as in the 
relation of scholars to their schoolmasters. Doing away 
with the rattan at drill had a very bad effect. Young men 
were formerly, with the judicious use of the rattan, made 
fit to join the regiment at furthest in six months ; but 

since the abolition of the rattan it takes twelve months to 

! 

make them fit to be seen in the ranks. There was much 

^ The funeral obsequies which are everywhere offered up to the 
manes of parents by the surviving head of the family during the last 
fifteen days of the month Kuar (September) were never considered as 
acceptable from the hands of a soldier in our service who had been 
tied up and flogged, whatever might have been the nature of the 
offence for which he was punished ; any head of a family so flogged 
lost by that punishment the most important of his civil rights — that, 
indeed, upon which all others hinged, for it is by presiding at the 
funeral ceremonies that the head of the family secures and maintains 
his recognition. [VV. H. S.] I have invariably found that natives of 
position, who happen to be interested in an offender, care nothing for 
the disgraceful nature of the offender’s crime, while they dread the 
disgrace of the punishment, however just it may he. 
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virtue in the rattan, and it should never have l)een given 
up. We have all been flogged with the rattan at the 
drill, and never felt ourselves disgraced by it— -we were 
shagtrds (scholars), and the drill-sergeant, who had the 
rattan, was our ustdd (schoolmaster) ; l)ut when we left 
the drill, and took our station in the ranks as sepoys, 
the case was altered, and we should liave felt disgraced by 
a flogging, whatever might have been the nature of the 
offence we committed. I'he drill will never get on so well 
as it used to do, unless the rattan be called into use again ; 
but we apprehend no evil from the al)olitic)n of corporal 
punishment afterwards. I^eople are apt to attribute to this 
abolition offences that have nothing to do with it ; and for 
which ample punishments are still |)rovided. If a man 
fires at his officer, people are apt to say it is because 
flogging has been done away with ; but a man who delib- 
erately fires at liis officer is prepared to undergo worse 
punishment than flogging.”^ 

Do you not think that the increase of pay with length 
of service to the sepoys will have a good cdfect in tending 
to give to regiments more active and intelligent native 
officers ? Old sepoys who are not so will now have less 
cause to complain if passed over, will they not ? ” 

' The worst feature of this abolition measure is unquestionably the 
odious distinction which it leaves in the punishments to which our 
Kuropean and our native soldiers arc liable, since the British legisla- 
ture does not consider that it can be safely abolished in the British 
army. This odious distinction might be easily removed by an enact- 
ment declaring that Kuropean soldiers in India should be liable to 
corporal punishment for only two offences ; first, mutiny, or gross 
insubordination ; second, plunder or violence while the regiment or force 
to which the prisoner belongs is in the field, or marching. The same 
enactment might declare the soldiers of our native army liable to the 
same punishments for the same offences. Such an enactment would 
excite no discontent among our native soldiery ; on the contrary, it 
would be applauded as just and proper. [W. IL S.] 

Flogging in the British army in time of peace was abolished in 
April, x868, by an amendment to the Mutiny Bill, and was completely 
abolished by the Army Discipline Act of i88i. 
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If the sepoys thought that the increase of pay was 
given with this view, they would rather not have it at all 
To pass over men merely because they happen to have 
grown old, we consider very cruel and unjust. They all 
enter the service young, and go on doing their duty till they 
become old, in the hope that they shall get promotion when 
it comes to their turn. If they are disappointed, and young 
men, or greater favourites with their European officers, are 
put over their heads, they become heart-broken. We all 
feel for them, and are always sorry to see an old soldier 
passed over, unless he has been guilty of any manifest 
crime, or neglect of duty. He has always some relations 
among the native officers who know his family, for we all 
try to get our relations into the same regiment with our- 
selves, when they are eligible. They know what that family 
will suffer when they learn that he has no longer any hopes 
of rising in the service, and has become miserable. Super- 
sessions create distress and bad feelings throughout a 
regiment, even when the best men are promoted, which 
cannot always be the case ; for the greatest favourites are 
not always the best men. Many of our old European 
officers, like yourself, are absent on staff or civil employ- 
ments; and the command of companies often devolves 
upon very young subalterns, who know little or nothing of 
the character of their men. They recommend those whom 
they have found most active and intelligent, and believe to 
be the best ; but their opportunities of learning the charac- 
ters of the men have been few. They have seen and 
observed the young, active, and forward; but they often 
know nothing of the steady, unobtrusive old soldier, who 
has done his duty ably in all situations, without placing 
himself prominently forward in any. The commanding 
officers seldom remain long with the same regiment, 
and, consequently, seldom know enough of the men to 
be able to judge of the justice of the selections for 
promotion. Where a man has been guilty of a crime, 
or neglected his duty, we feel no sympathy for him, and 
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are not ashamed to tell him so, and put him down’^ when 
he complains.” 

Here the old Subadar, who had been at the taking of 
the Isle of France, mentioned that when he was senior 
Jemadar of his regiment, and a vacancy had occurred to 
l)ring him in as Subadar, he was sent for l)y his command- 
ing officer, and told that, by orders from headquarters, he 
w^as to be [)assed over, on account of his advanced age, 
and supposed infirmity. “ I felt,” said the old man, “ as if 
I had been struck I)y lightning, and fell doivn dead, 'Fhe 
colonel was a good man, and had seen much service. He 
had me taken into the open air; and when 1 rec.tovered, he 
told me that he would write to tlic Commander' in-Chief, 
and ret)resent my case. He did so, and I was promoted ; 
and I have since done my duty as Buliadfir for ten 
years.” ^ 

The Sardar Bahadur told me that only two men in our 
regiment bad been that year superseded, one for insolence, 
and the other for neglect of duty ; and that officers and 
sepoys were all happy in conse(iuence - -the young, bec^ause 
they felt more secure of being promoted if they did their 
duty ; and the old, because they felt an interest in their 
young relations. ‘‘In those regiments,” said he, “where 
supersessions have been more numerous, old and young 
arc dispirited and unhappy. They all feel that the good old 
rule of right (liaM)^ as long as a man docs his duty well, 
can no longer be relied upon,” 

When two companies of my regiment passed through 
Jul)biil[)ore a few days after this conversation on their way 
from Sugar to Seoni, I rode out a mile or two to meet 

^ The author also gives the IlimlustaiU word as ‘*kaclkur«hind’ I 
am not sure what he means by thi.s. 

^ No wonder that the native army, j)ampered in this sentimental 
fashion, gradually became more and more inefiicient, till it needed the 
fires of the mutiny to purge away its humours. No army could be 
efficient when its subordinate officers on the active list were men of 
sixty or seventy years of age. 
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them. They had not seen me for sixteen years, but almost 
all the native commissioned and non-commissioned officers 
were personally known to me. They were all very glad to 
see me, and I rode along with them to their place of 
encampment, where I had ready a feast of sweetmeats. 
They liked me as a young man, and are, I believe, proud 
of me as an old one. Old and young spoke with evident 
delight of the rigid adherence on the part of the present 
commanding officer. Colonel Presgrave, to the good old 
rule of ‘‘ hakk ’’ (right) in the recent promotions to the 
vacancies occasioned by the annual transfer to the invalid 
establishment. We might, no doubt, have in every regi- 
ment a few smarter native officers by disregarding this rule 
than by adhering to it ; but we should, in the diminution 
of the good feeling towards the European officers and the 
Covernment, lose a thousand times more than we gained. 
They now go on from youth to old age, from the drill td 
the retired pension, happy and satisfied that there is no 
service on earth so good for them.^ With admirable morale 
but little or no literary education, the native officers of our 
regiments never dream of aspiring to anything more than 
is now held out to them, and the ma.ss of the soldiers are 
inspired with devotion to the service, and every feeling 
with which we could wish to have them inspired, by the 
hope of becoming officers in time, if they discharge their 
duties faithfully and zealously. Deprive the mass of this 
• hope, give the commissions to an exclusive class of natives, 
or to a favoured few, chosen often, if not commonly, with- 
out reference to the feelings or qualifications we most want 
in our native officers, and our native army will soon cease 
to have the same feelings of devotion towards the Govern- 

* The sepoys were quite right ; no other service in the world was 
managed on such principles. The illusion of the old Company’s 
officers about the gratitude and affection of the men generally was 
rudely dispelled nineteen years after the conversations recorded in the 
text. But, even in 1857, a noble minority remained faithful, and did 
devoted service. 
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ment, and of attachment and respect towards their 
European officers that they now have. 'Fhe young, 

ambitious, and aspiring native officers will soon try to 

teach the great mass that their interest and that of 

the European officers and European (lovernment are by 
no means one and the same, as they have been hitherto 
led to suppose; and it is upon the good feeling of 
this great mass that we have to depend for support. 

To secure this good feeling, we can well afford to sacri- 
fice a little efficiency at the drill It was unwise in 
one of our commanders-in-chief to direct that no soldier 
in our Bengal native regiments should \k) promoted unless 
he could read and write - it was to prohibit the promo- 
tion of the best, and direct the promotion of the worst, 
soldiers in the ranks. In India a military officer is 
rated as a gentleman by his birth, that is ms/v, and by 
his deportment in all his relations of life, not by his 
knowledge of kooks. 

The Rajput, the Brahman, and the proud Bathan who 
attains a commission, and deports himself like an officer, 
never thinks himself, or is thought by otliers, deficient in 
anything that constitutes the gentleman, because he happens 
not to be at the same time a clerk. Me has from his 
childhood been taught to consider the cjuill and the sword 
as two distinct professions, both useful and honourable 
when honourably pursued ; and luaving chosen the sword, 
he thinks he does quite enough in learning how to use and 
support it through all grades, and ought not to be e.xpected 
to encroach on the profession of the penman. This is a 
tone of feeling which it Is clearly the interest of government ^ 
rather to foster than discourage, and the order which 
militated so much against it has happily l)een either 
rescinded or disregarded. | 

Three-fourths of the recruits of our Bengal native 
infantry are drawn from the RfiJpQt peasantry of the 
kingdom of Oudh, on the left bank of the Ganges, where 
their affections have been linked to the soil for a long series 
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of generations.^ The good feelings of the families from 
which they are drawn continue through the whole period of 
their service to exercise a salutary influence over their 
conduct as men and as soldiers. Though they never take 
their families with them, they visit them on furlough every 
two or three years, and always return to them when the 
surgeon considers a change of air necessary to .their recovery 
from sickness. Their family circles are always present to 
their imaginations ; and the recollections of their last visit, 
the hopes of the next, and the assurance that their conduct 
as men and as soldiers in the interval will be reported to 
those circles by their many comrades, who are annually 
returning on furlough to the same parts of the country, 
tend to produce a general and uniform propriety of conduct, 
that is hardly to be found among the soldiers of any other 
army in the world, and which seems incomprehensible to 
those unacquainted with its source — veneration for parents 
cherished through life, and a never impaired love of home, 
and of all the dear objects by which it is constituted. 

Our Indian native army is perhaps the only entirely 
voluntary standing army that has been ever known, and it 
is, to all intents and purposes, efitirely voluntary, and as 
such must be treated.^ We can have no other native army 
in India, and without such an army we could not maintain 
our dominion a day. Our best officers have always under- 
stood this quite well ; and they have never tried to flog and 

^ The best troops now are the Sikhs, Gurkhas, and frontier 
Muhammadans. Oiidh men still enlist in large numbers, but do not 
enjoy their old prestige. The army known to the author comprised 
no Sikhs, Gurkhas, or frontier Muhammadans. The recruitment of 
Gurkhas only began in 1838, and the other two classes of troops were 
obtained by the annexation of the Panjab. 

^ I do not understand the qualifying clause “to all intents and 
purposes.” Enlistment in the native army is absolutely voluntary, and 
does not even require to be stimulated by a bounty. A subsequent 
passage shows that the author refuses to describe the British army as 
an “entirely voluntary” one, because a soldier when once enlisted is 
bound to serve for a definite term; whereas the sepoy could resign 
when he chose. 
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harass men out of all that we find in them for our 

purposes. Any regiment in our sc!rvicc might lay down 
their arms and disperse to-morrow, without our having a 
chance of apprehending one deserter among them allA 

When Frederick the (Ireat of Prussia reviewed his army 
of sixty thousand men in Pomerania, previous to his invasion 
of vSilesia, he asked the Prince d’Anhalt, who a<'Companied 
him, what he most admired in the scene before him. 

‘LSire,” replied the prince, “ I admire at once the fine 
appearance of the men, and the regularity and perfection of 
their movements and evolutions,” 

‘‘For my part,” said Frederick, “this is not what excites 
my astonishment, since with the advantage of money, time, 
and care, these are easily attained. It is that you and I, 
my dear cousin, should be in ihe mi<lst of such an army as 
this in perfect safety. Here are sixty thousand men who 
are all irreconcUahlc enemies to both yoif and myself : not one 
among them that is not a man of more strength and better 
armed than either, yet they all tremble at our presence, 

while it would be folly on our part to tremble at theirs - 

such is the wonderful effect of order, vigilance, and sub- 
ordination.” 

But a reasonable man might ask, what were the circum- 
stances which enabled Frederick to keep in a state of order 
and subordination an army composed of soldiers who were 
“irreconcilable enemies” of their Prince and of their 
officers? He could have told the Prince d’Anhalt, had he 
chose to do so ; for hVederick was a man who thought 
deeply. I'he chief circumstanc'e favourable to his ambition 
was the imbecility of the old French government, then in 
its dotage, and unable to see that an army of involuntary 
soldiers was no longer compatible with tlie state of the 
nation. This government had reduced its soldiers to a 
condition worse than that of the common labourers upon 
the roads, while it deprived them of all hope of rising, and 

* Desertions tire frequent among the regiments recruited on the 
Afghan frontier. These regiments did not exist in the author’s day. 
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all feeling of pride in the profession.^ Desertion became 
easy from the extension of the French dominion and from 
the circumstance of so many belligerent powers around 
requiring good soldiers ; and no odium attended deser- 
tion, where everything was done to degrade, and nothing 
to exalt the soldier in his own esteem and that of 
society. 

Instead of following the course of events and rendering 
the condition of the soldier less odious by increasing his 
pay and hope of promotion, and diminishing the labour 
and disgrace to which he was liable, and thereby filling her 
regiments with voluntary soldiers when involuntary ones 
could no longer be obtained, the government of France 
reduced the soldier’s pay to one-half the rate of wages which 
a common labourer got on the roads, and put them under 
restraints and restrictions that made them feel every day, 
and every hour, that they were slaves. To prevent desertions 
by severe examples under this high pressure system, they 
had recourse first to slitting the noses and cutting off the 
ears of deserters, and, lastly, to shooting them as fast as 
they could catch them.“ But all was in vain ; and Frederick 
of Prussia alone got fifty thousand of the finest soldiers in 
the world from the French regiments, who composed one- 
third of his army, and enabled him to keep all the rest in 
that state of discipline that improved so much its efficiency, 
in the same manner as the deserters from the Roman 

^ An ordinance issued in France so late as 1778 required that a man 
should produce' proof of four cmarterings of nobility before he could get 
a commission in the army. [W. H. S.] 

2 Est et alia causa^ cur atteiiuatce sint legioneSf'^ says Vegetius. 

Magnus in illis labor est militandi, gi'aviora ar/na, sera munera, 
severior disciplina. Quod vitantes pUHque^ in auxiliis festinant 
militia! sacramenta percipere, nbi et minor sudor^ et maturiora stmt 
premiad^ Lib. II. cap. 3. [W. H. S.] Vegetius, according to Gibbon 
and his most I'ecent editor (recensuit Carolus Lang. Editio altera. 
Lipsirn. Icubner, 1885), flourished during the reign of Valentinian III. 
(a.d. 425-455). His “Soldier’s Pocket-book” is entitled “Flavi 
Vegeti Renati, Epitoma Rei Militaris.” 
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legions, which took place under .similar circumstances, 
became the flower of the army of Mithridatcs.' 

Frederick was in ])osition and disposition a despot. His 
territoric.s were small, while his ambition was l)oiindles.s. 
He was unable to pay a large army the rate of wages neces- 
sary to secure the services of voluntary soldiers ; and he 
availed himself of the ha])py iml>ecility of the French 
government to form an army of involuntary ones. He got 
French soldiers at a cheap rate, l)ecause they dared not 
return to their native country, whence they were hunted 
down and shot like dogs, and these soldiers enabled him 
to retain his own subjects in his ranks u|)on the same terms. 
Had the French government rctrnc'cd its steps, improved 
the condition of its .soldiers, and mitigated the ])unisl> 
ment'''for desertion during the long war, lAederick’s army 
would have fallen to pieces ‘Dike the baseless flibric of a 
vision.’^ 

Piuini nous^^ says MonteH(|uieu, dhertions sont 
freguenies pnreeque ks sokiafs so/if /a plus vlk fxirfie de 
cluupie nation^ ct <jdil dy en a aitcutt f/ui nie^ mi qid 
crioe amir tin certain avantay;e sur ks antres, diez ks 
Rom aim dies etaimt plus rarcs --des sol dais tires du sein 
d^un peupie si pier, si orgucilieux\ si sftr dc commander aux 
autreSy ne pouvaient gikre penser a s\wikr jusqd cesser 

' Montesquieu thought that *Dhe government hml better have stuck 
to the old practice of .slitting noses and cutting off ears, since the French 
.soldiers, like the Roman dandies under Ptmqu'y, must necessarily have 
a greater dread of a disfigured face than of death.” It did not occur 
to him that France could retain her .soldiers by other and l>etter 
motives. See S/>hic of /.aros, book vi. chap. 12. Sen Al^der &n the 
Fmanci's, vol. ii. c. 5 ; vol. iii. c. 34. A daydalxmrer on the roads 
got fifteen sous a day ; ami a French soldier only six, at the very time 
that the mortality of an army of forty thousand men sent to the colonies 
was annually thirteen thousand three hundred and thirty-three, or 
about one in three. In our native army the sepoy gets about double 
the wages of an ordinary day-labourer ; and his duties, when well 
done, involve just enough of exerci.se to keep him in health. The 
ca.sualties are perhaps about one in a hundred. [W. il. S.] 
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d'‘Hre Romains,'^^'^ But was it the poor soldiers who were 
to blame if they were ‘‘ vile,” and had “ no advantage over 
others,” or the government that took them from the vilest 
classes, or made their condition when they got them worse 
than that of the lowest class in society? The Romans 
deserted under the same circumstances, and, as I have 
stated, formed the elite of the army of Mithridates and the 
other enemies of Rome ; but they respected their military 
oath ' of allegiance long after perjury among senators had 
ceased to excite any odium, since as a fashionable or political 
vice it had become common. 

Did not our day of retribution come, though in a milder 
shape, to teach us a great political and moral lesson, when 
so many of our brave sailors deserted our ships for those 
of America, in which they fought against us They 
‘ deserted from our ships of war because they were there 
treated like dogs, or from our merchant ships because they 
were every hour liable to be seized like felons and put on 

1 Just precisely what the French soldiers were after the revolution 
had purged hVance of all “ the perilous stuff that weighed upon the 
heart ” of its people. Gibbon, in considering the chance of the civilized 
nations of Europe ever being again overrun by the barbarians from the 
North, as in the time of the Romans, says : — “ If a savage conqueror 
should issue from the deserts of Tartary, he must repeatedly vanquish 
the robust peasantry of Russia, the numerous armies of Germany, the 
gallant nobles of France, and the intrepid free men of Britain.” Never 
was a more just, yet more unintended satire upon the state of a country. 
Russia was to depend upon her ‘^robust peasantry” ; Germany upon 
her numerous armies”; England upon her ‘‘intrepid free men”; 
and poor France upon her “ gallant nobles ” alone ; because, unhappily, 
no other part of her vast population was then ever thought of. When 
the hour of trial came, those pampered nobles who had no feeling in 
common with the people were shaken off “like dew-drops from the 
lion’s mane ” ; and the hitherto spurned peasantry of France, under 
the guidance and auspices of men who understood and appreciated 
them, astonished the world with their powers. [W. Hv S-] 

The allusion is to the now half-forgotten war with the United 
States in the years 1812-1814, during the course of which the English 
captured the city of Washington, and the Americans gained some unex- 
pected naval victories. 
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board the former. When England expected every man to 
do his duty at Trafalgar, had TCngland done its duty to 
every man who was that day to fight for her ? Is not the 
intellectual stock which tlie sailor acquires in scenes of 
peril “upon the high and giddy mast” as much his pro- 
perty as that which others acquire in scenes of peace at 
schools and colleges ? And have not our senators, morally 
and religiously, as much right to authorize their sovereign 
to seize clergymen, lawyers, and professors, for employment 
in his service, upon the wages of ordinary uninstructed 
labour, as they have to authorize him to seize able sailors 
to be so employed in her navy? A feeling more base 
than that which authorized the able seaman to be 
hunted down upon such conditions, torn from his 
wife and children, and put like Uriah in front of those 
battles u[)on which our welfare and honour depended, 
never disgraced atiy civilized nation with whose history 
we are acquainted.^ 

Sir Matthew Dci'ker, in a passage quoted by Mr. 
McCulloch, says, “11ie custom of imj)ressmcnt puts a 
freeborn British sailor on the .same footing as a 'Turkish 
slave. The (hand Seignior cannot do a more ali.soliitc act 
than to order a man to be dragged away from his family, 
and against his will run his head against the mouth of a 
cannon ; and if such acts .should be frcciuent in Turkey 
upon any one set of useful men, would it not drive them 
away to other countries, and thin their numl)ers yearly ? 
And would not the remaining few doul)lc or triple their 
wages, which is the case with our sailors in time of war, to 
the great detriment of our commerce ? ” The Americans 
wisely relinquished tlie barbarou.s and unwise practice of 
their parent land, and, as McC!ulloch observes, “ While the 
wages of all labourers and artisans are uniformly higher in 
the United States than in England, tliose of sailors are 
generally lower,” as the natural consequence of manning 

^ The author has already (knouncccl the practice of impressment, 
antc^ VoL I, p.p. 223, 224. 
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their navy by means of voluntary enlistment alone. At the 
close of the last war, sixteen thousand British sailors were 
serving on board of American ships ; and the wages of our 
seamen rose from forty or^ fifty to a hundred or one hun- 
dred and twenty shillings a month, as the natural conse- 
quence of our continuing to resort to impressment after the 
Americans had given it up.“ 

Frederick’s army consisted of about one hundred and 
fifty thousand men. Fifty thousand of these were French 
deserters, and a considerable portion of the remaining 
hundred thousand were deserters from the Austrian army, 
in which desertion was punished in the same manner with 
death. The dread of this punishment if they quitted his 
ranks, enabled him to keep up that state of discipline that 
improved so much, the efficacy of his regiments, at the 
same time that it made every individual soldier his “ irre- 
concileable enemy.” Not relying entirely upon this dread 
on the part of deserters to quit his ranks under his high 
pressure system of discipline, and afraid that the soldiers of 
his own soil might make off in spite of all their vigilance, 
he kept his regiments in garrison towns till called on actual 
.service ; and that they might not desert on their way from 
one garrison to another during relief, he never had them 
relieved at all. A trooper was flogged for falling from his 
horse, though he had broken a limb in his fall ; it was 
difficult, he said, to distinguish an involuntary fault from 
one that originated in negligence, and to prevent a man 
hoping that his negligence would be forgiven, all blunders 
were punished, from whatever cause arising. No soldier 
was suffered to quit his garrison till led out to fight ; and 
when a desertion took place, cannons were fired to announce 
it to the surrounding country. Great rewards were given 
for apprehending, and severe punishments inflicted for har- 
bouring, the criminal ; and he was soon hunted down, and 

^ “To ” in original edition. 

2 Se^ McCulloch, Econ.^ page 235, first edition, Edinburgh, 
1825. [W. H. S.] 
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brought back, A soldier was, therefore, always a prisoner 
and a slave. 

Still, all this rigour of Prussian discipline, like that of 
our navy, was insufficient to extinguish that ambition which 
is inherent in our nature to obtain the esteem and applause 
of the circle in which we move ; and the soldier discharged 
his duty in the hour of danger, in the hope of rendering his 
life more happy in the esteem of his officers and comrades. 
“ Every tolerably good soldier feels,” says Adam Smith, 
‘‘that he would become the scorn of his companions if he 
should be supposed capable of shrinking from danger, or 
of hesitating either to expose or to throw away his life, 
when the good of the service reepured it.” So thought the 
philosopher. King of Prussia, when he lot his regiments out 
of garrison to go and 'face the enemy. The officers were 
always treated with as much lenity in the Prussian as any 
other service, because the king knew that the liope of pro- 
motion would always be sufficient to bind them to their 
duties ; but the poor soldiers had no hope of this kind to 
animate them in their toils and their dangers. 

We took our system of drill from fVcclericrk of Prussia ; 
and there is still many a martinet who would carry his high 
pressure system of discipline into every other service over 
which he had any control, unable to aiiprcciatc the differ- 
ence of circumstances under which they may happen to be 
raised and maintained.^ 

^ Many (Jerman princes adopted the discipline of Frederick in their 
little petty states, without exactly knowing why or wherefore. The 
Prince of Darmstadt conceived a great passion for the military art ; 
and when the weather would not permit him to worry his little army 
of five thousand men in the open air, he had them worried for his 
amusement under sheds. But he was ,‘;oon obliged to build a wall 
round the town in which he drilled his soldiers for the sole purpose of 
preventing their running away— round this wall he had a regular chain 
of sentries to fire at the deserters. Mr. Moore thought that the dis- 
content in this little band was greater than in the Prussian army, inas- 
much as the soldiers saw no object but the prince’s amusement. A 
fight, or the prospect of a fight, would have been a feast to them, 
[W, IL S.] 
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The sepoys of the Bengal army, the only part of our 
native army with which I am much acquainted, are edu- 
cated as soldiers from their infancy — they are brought up 
in that feeling of entire deference for constituted authority 
which we require in soldiers, and which they never lose 
through life. They are taken from the agricultural classes 
of Indian society — almost all the sons of yeomen — culti- 
vating proprietors of the soil, whose families have increased 
beyond their means of subsistence. One son is sent one 
after another to seek service in our regiments as necessity 
presses at home, from whatever cause — the increase of 
taxation, or the too great increase of numbers in families.^ 
No men can have a higher sense of the duty they owe to 
the state that employs them, or whose “ salt they eat ” ; nor 
can any men set less value on life when the service of that 
state requires that it shall be risked or sacrificed. No 
persons are brought up with more deference for parents. 
In no family from which we drew our recruits is a son 
through infancy, boyhood, or youth, heard to utter a dis- 
respectful word to his parents— such a word from a son to 
his parents would shock the feelings of the whole com- 
munity in which the family resides, and the offending 
member would be visited with their highest indignation. 
When the father dies the eldest son takes his place, and 
receives the same marks of respect, the same entire con- 
fidence and deference as the father. If he be a soldier in 
a distant land, and can afford to do so, he resigns the 
service, and returns home to take his post as the head of 
the family. If he cannot afford to resign, if the family still 

^ Speaking of the question whether recruits drawn from the country 
or the towns are best, Vegetius says “ De qu6, parU mwiquam credo 
potuisse dubitari^ aptiorem armis rusticavi plebe7n^ quae sztb divo et in 
labors nutritur ; soils patien? ; umbnc ue^ll^em; balneai'um nescta; 
delkiarum ignara; siinplicis auimi ; parvo coniettia; dttraiis ad 
ommm laborem membris ; cui gestare ferrwn^ fossam dttcere^ onus 
ferre^ consueiudo de rurc estj^ (De Re Militariy Lib. i, cap. 3.) 
[W. H. S.] The passage quoted is disfigured by many misprints in the 
original edition. 
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want the aid of his regular monthly pay, he remains with 
his regiment, and denies himself many of the personal 
comforts he has hitherto enjoyed, that he may increase his 
contribution to the general stock. 

The wives and children of his brothers, who are absent 
on service, are confided to his care with the same confi- 
dence as to that of the father. It is a rule to which I have 
through life found but few exceptions that those who are 
most disposed to resist constituted authority are those most 
disposed to abuse such authority when they get it. 'fhe 
members of these families, disposed, as they always are, to 
pay deference to such authority, are scarcely ever found to 
abuse it when it devolves upon them ; and the elder son, 
when he succeeds to the place of his father, loses none of 
the affectionate attachment of his younger brothers. 

They never take their wives or children with them to 
their regiments, or to the places where their regiments are 
stationed, They leave them with their fathers or elder 
brothers, and enjoy their society only when they return on 
furlough. Three- fourths of their incomes are sent home to 
provide for their comfort and sulisistence, and to emliellish 
that home in which they hope to spend the winter of their 
days. The knowledge that any neglect of tlie duty they 
owe their distant families will be immediately visited by the 
odium of their native officers and brother soldiers, and 
ultimately communicated to the heads of their fomilies, 
acts as a salutary check on their conduct ; and I believe 
that there is hardly a native regiment in the Bengal army 
in which the twenty drummers who are Christians, and 
have their families with the regiment, do not cause more 
trouble to the officers than the whole eight hundred sepoys. 

To secure the fidelity of such men all that is necessary 
is to make them feel secure of three things— their regular 
pay, at the handsome rate at which it has now been fixed ; 
their retiring pensions upon the scale hitherto enjoyed; and 


’ As the Madras sepoys do. 
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promotion by seniority, like their European officers, unless 
they shall forfeit all claims to it by misconduct or neglect 
of duty.^ People talk about a demoralized and dis- 
contented army ! No army in the world was certainly ever 
more moral or more contented than our native army; or 
more satisfied that their masters merit all their devotion 
and attachment ; and I believe none was ever more 
■devoted or attached to them.“ I do not speak of the 

^ The writing of the bulk of this work was completed in 1839. 
These concluding supplementary chapters on the Bengal army seem to 
have been written a little later, perhaps in 1841, the year in which they 
were first printed. The publication of the complete work took place 
in 1844. The mutiny broke out in 1857, and proved that the fidelity 
of the sepoys could not be so easily assured as the author supposed. 

^ I believe the native army to be better now than it ever was — better 
in its disposition and in its organization. The meii have now a better 
feeling of assurance than they formerly had that all their rights will be 
secured to them by their European officers ; that all those officers are 
men of honour, though they have not all of them the same fellow-feel- 
ing that their officers had with them in former days. This is liecause 
they have not the same opportunity of seeing their courage and fidelity 
tried in the .same scenes of common danger. Go to Afghanistan and 
China, and you will find the feeling between officers and men as fine 
as ever it was in days of yore, whatever it may be at our large and gay 
stations, where they see so little of each other. [W. H. S.] 

The author’s reputation for sagacity and discernment could not be 
made to rest upon the above remarks. His judgment was led astray 
by his lifelong association with and affection for the native troops. 
Lord William Bentinck took a far juster view of the situation, and 
understood far better the real nature of the ties which bind the native 
army to its masters. His admirable minute dated 13th March, 1835, 
has been published for the first time in Mr. D. Boulger’s well-written 
little book, and is still well worthy of study. As a corrective to the 
author’s too effusive sentiment some brief passages from the Governor- 
General’s minute maybe quoted. ‘‘In considering the question of 
internal danger,” he observes, “those officers most conversant -with 
Indian affairs who were examined before the Parliamentaiy Committee 
apprehend no danger to our dominion as long as vre are assured of the 
fidelity of our native troops. To this opinion I entirely subscribe. 
But others again view in the native army itself the source of our 
greatest peril. In all ages the military body has been often the prime 
cause, but generally the instrument, of all revolutions ; and proverbial 
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European officers of the native army. They very generally 
believe that they have had just cause of complaint, and 
sufficient care has not always been taken to remove that 
impression. In all the junior grades the Honourable 
Company’s officers have advantages over the (lueen’s in 
India. In the higher grades the (Queen’s officers have 
advantages over those of the Honourable Company. The 
reasons it does not behove me here to consider. 

In all armies composed of involuntary soldiers, that is,, 
of soldiers who arc anxious to quit the ranks and return to 
peaceful occupations, but cannot do so, much of the drill 
to which they are subjected is adopted merely with a view 
to keep them from pondering too much upon the miseries, 
of their present condition, and from indulging in those 
licentious habits to which a strong sense of these miseries,, 
and the recollection of the enjoyments of peaceful life 
which they have sacrificed, are too apt to drive them. No 

I almost as is the fidelity of tlie native soldier to the chief whom he 
serves, more especially when he is justly and kindly treated, still we 
cannot he blind to the fact that many of those ties wdjich bind other 
armies. to their allegiance are totally wanting in this. Here is no 
patriotism, no community of feeling as to religion or birthplace, no* 
influencing attachment from high considerations, or great honours and 
rewards. Our native army also is extremely ignorant, capable of the 
strongest religious excitement, and very sensitive to disrespect to their 

persons or infringement of their cu.stoms In the native army 

alone rests our internal danger, and this danger may involve our com- 
plete subversion. ... 

“ All these facts and opinions seem to me to establbsh incontrovertibly 
that a large proportion of European troops is necessary for our security 
under all circumstances of peace and war. . . . 

** I believe the .sepoys have never lieeu so good as they were in the 
earliest part of our career ; none superior to those under I)e Boigne. 
... I fearlessly pronounce the Indian army to he the least efficient 
and most expensive in the world.” 

The events of 1857-1859 proved the truth of Lord William Bentinck’s 
wise words. The native army is no longer inefficient as a whole, 
though large sections of it still are so, but the less that is said about 
the supposed affection of mercenary troops for a foreign government, 
the better. 
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portion of this is necessary for the soldiers of our native 
army, who have no miseries to ponder over, or superior 
enjoyments in peaceful life to look back upon ; and a very 
small quantity of drill is sufficient to make a regiment go 
through its evolutions well, because they have all a pride 
and pleasure in their duties, as long as they have a com- 
manding officer who understands them. Clarke, in his 
Travels^ speaking of the three thousand native infantry 
from India whom he saw paraded in Egypt under their 
gallant leader, Sir 1 )avid Baird, says, “ Troops in s\ich a 
state of military perfection, or better suited for active 
service, were never seen — not even on the famous parade 
of the chosen ten thousand belonging to . Bonaparte’s 
legions, which he was so vain of displaying before the 
present war in the front of the Tuileries at Paris. Not an 
unhealthy soldier was to be seen. The English, inured to 
the climate of India, considered that of Egypt as temperate 
in its effects, and the sipahees seemed as fond of the Nile 
as the Ganges.”^ 

It would be much l)etter to devise more innocent amuse- 
ments to lighten the miseries of European soldiers in India 
than to be worrying them every hour, night and day, with 
duties which are in themselves considered to be of no 
importance whatever, and imposed merely with a view to 
prevent their having time to ponder on these miseries.*'^ 

* General Baird had started from Bombay in the end of December 
t8oo, but only arrived at Kossir, on the coast of Upper Egypt, on 
the 8th of June. In nine days, with a force of 6,400 British and 
native troops, he traversed 140 miles of desert to the Nile, and 
reached Cairo on loth August with hardly any loss. The’ united 
force then marched down on Alexandria, and on 31st August Menou 
capitulated, and the whole French army evacuated Egypt.” (Balfour’s 
Cyclopicdia^ s.v, “Egypt.”) The Indian native army again did 
brilliant service in the Egyptian campaign of 1882. 

^ Great progress has been made in the task of lightening the 
miseries of European soldiers in India by the provision of innocent 
amusements. Lord Roberts during bis long tenure of the office of 
Commander-in-Chief pre-eminently showed himself to be the soldier’ 
friend. 
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But all extra and useless duties to a soldier become odious, 
because they are always associated in his mind with the 
ideas of the odious and degrading j)unishment inflicted for 
the neglect of them. It is lamentable to think how much 
of misery is ohen wantonly indicted upon tlie brave 
soldiers of our European regiments of India on the pre- 
tence of a desire to preserve order and discipline.”* 

Sportsmen know that if they train their horses l)eyond a 
certain point they ‘‘train off that is, they lose the spirit 
and with it the condition they require to support them in 
their hour of trial. It is the same with soldiers ; if drilled 
beyond a certain point, they “drill off,” and lose the spirit 
which they retpiire to sustain tliem in active service, and 
Ixefore the enemy. An over-drilled regiment will seldom 
go through its evolutions well, even in ordinary review 
before its own general. If it has all the mechanism, it 

wants all the real spirit of military discii)hhie it becomes 

dogged, and is, in fact, a body without a soul, 'rhe 
martinet, who is seldom a man of miu'h intellect, is 
satisfied as long as the bodies of liis men are drilled to his 
liking ; his narrow mind comprehends only one of the 
principles which influence mankind Tear ; and upon this 
lie acts with all the pertinacity of a slave-driver. If he 
does not disgrace himself when he ca)mes before the enemy, 
as he commonly does, by his own incxqiacity, his men will 
perhaps try to disgrace him, even at the satTifice of what 
they hold dearer than their lives their reputation. The 
real soldier, who is generally a man of more intellect, cares 
more about the feelings than the bodies of his men ; he 
wants to (xxmmand their affections as well as their limbs, 

1 Their commanding odficers say, as Pharaoh said to the Israelites, 
“ Let there be more work laid upon them, that they may labour 
therein, and n<^t enter into vain di.scourses.” Life to such men 
becomes intolerable ; and they cither tleslroy tliemselves, or commit 
murder, that they may be taken to a distant court for trial. [W. H. S.] 
The quotation is from Exodus v. 9 . The authorized version is, “ Let 
there be more work laid upon the men, that they may labour therein j 
and let them not regard vain words.” 
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and he inspires them with a feeling of enthusiasm that 
renders them insensible to all danger — such men were Lord 
Lake, and Generals Ochterlony, Malcolm, and Adams, and 
such are many others well known in India. 

Under the martinet the soldiers will never do more 
than what a due regard for their own reputation demands 
from them before the enemy, and will sometimes do less. 
Under the real soldier, they will always do more than this ; 
his reputation is dearer to them even than their own, and 
they will do more to sustain it. The army of the consul, 
Appius Claudius, exposed themselves to almost inevitable 
destruction before the enemy to disgrace him in the eyes 
of his country, and the few survivors were decimated on 
their return ; he cared nothing for the spirit of his men. 
The army of his colleague, Quintius, on the contrary, 
though from the same people, and levied and led out at the 
same time, covered him with glory because they loved him.^ 
We had an instance of this in the war with Nepal in 1815, 
in which a king’s regiment played the part of the army of 
Appius.^ There were other martinets, king’s and com- 
pany’s, commanding divisions in that war, and they all 

' See Livy, lib. ii, cap. 59. The infantry under Fabius had 
refused to conquer, that their general, whom they hated, might not 
triumph ; but the whole army under Claudius, whom they had more 
cause to detest, not only refused to conquer, but determined to be con- 
quered, that he might be involved in their disgrace. All the abilities- 
of Lucullus, one of the ablest generals Rome ever had, were rendered 
almost useless by his disregard to the feelings of his soldiers. He 
could not perceive that the civil wars under Marius and Sylla had 
rendered a different treatment of Roman soldiers necessary to success 
in war. Pompey, his successor, a man of inferior military genius,, 
succeeded much better because he had the sagacity to see that he now 
required not only the confidence bijt the affections of his soldiers. 
Coesar to abilities even greater than those of Lucullus united the 
conciliatory spirit of Pompey. [W. H. S.J 

^ This curious incident is not mentioned by Thornton in the 
detailed account of the Nepalese war given in his twent^^-fourth 
chapter. The war was notable for the number of blunders and 
failures which marked its course. 
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signally failed; not, however, excc])t in the above one 
instance, from backwardness on the part of their 
troops, but from utter incapacity when the hour of 
trial came. Those who succeeded were men always noted 
for caring something more about the hearts than the 
whiskers and buttons of their men. That the officer who 
delights in harassing his regiment in times of peace will 
fail with it in times of war and sconces of peril seems to me 
to be a rule almost as well estaldislied as that he, who in 
the junior ranks of the army deliglus most to kick against 
authority, is always found the most disposed to abuse it 
when he gets to the higher. In long intervals of peace, 
the only prominent military chara(!ters ata.‘ (‘omnionly such 
martinets ; and hence the failures .so gen^Tally experienced 
in the bcginnii'tg of a war after .such an interval ^\''hite- 
locks are chosen for command, till ^\’ol^es and Wellingtons 
find Chathams and Wellesleys to climb up by. 

'Fo govern those whose mental and physi<'al energie.s we 
require for our subsistence and sup])ort by the lash alone is 
so easy, so simple a mode of bending them to our will, and 
making them act strictly and instantly in (’onformity to it, 
that it is not at all surprising to find sf> many of those ^vho 
have been accustomed to it, and are not themselves liable 
to have the lash inflicted upon them, advocating its free use. 
In China the Emperor has his generals flogged, and finds 
the lash so efficacious in bending them to his will that 
nothing would persuade him that it could ever be safely 
dispensed with. In some parts of Cermany they had the 
officers flogged, and princes and generals found this so very 
efficacious in making those act in conformity to their will 
that they found it difficult to believe that any army could 
be well managed without it. In other Christian armies the 
officers are exempted from the lash, hut they use it freely 
upon all under them ; and it would be exceedingly difficult 
to convince the greater part of these officers that the free 
use of the lash is not indispensably necessary, nay, that 
the men do not themselves like to be flogged, as eels like 
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to be skinned, when they once get used to it. Ask the 
slave-holders of the southern states of America whether 
any society can be well constituted unless the greater part 
of those upon the sweat of whose brow the community 
depends for their subsistence are made by law liable to be 
bought, sold, and driven to their daily labour with the lash; 
they will one and all say No ; and yet there are doubtless 
many very excellent and amiable persons among these slave- 
holders. If our army, as at present constituted, cannot do 
without the free use of the lash, let its constitution be altered; 
for no nation with free institutions should suffer its soldiers 
to be flogged. ^\Latidabiliorcs ta?nen duces sunt, quorum exer- 
citimi ad modcstiam labor et usus insiituif, quarn illi, quoritm 
iniUies, ad ohedkntiam siippUciorum formido co7npellitP^ 

Though I reprol)ate that wanton severity of discipline in 
which the substance is sacriflced to the form, in which 
unavoidal)le and trivial offences are punished as deliberate 
and serious crimes, and the spirit of the soldier is entirely 
disregarded, while the motion of his limbs, cut of his 
whiskers, and the buttons of his coat are scanned with 
microscopic eye, I must not be thought to advocate idle- 
ness. If we find the sepoys of a native regiment, as we 
sometimes do at a healthy and cheap station, become a 
little unruly like schoolboys, and ask an old native officer 
the reason, he will probably answer others as he has me by 
another ciuestion, — “ Ghord drd kyun ? Paul sard kyun ? ” 
‘‘Why does the horse become vicious? Why does the 
water become putrid?” — For want of exercise. Without 
proper attention to this exercise no regiment is ever kept 
in order ; nor has any commanding officer ever the respect 
or the affection of his men unless they see that he under- 
stands well all the duties which his government intrusts to 
him, and is resolved to have them performed in all situa- 

* Vegetius, De AV Militari^ Lib. iii, cap. 4. If corporal punish- 
ment be retained at all, it should be limited to the two offences I have 
already mentioned; [W. H. S.] namely, (i) mutiny or gross in- 
subordination, (2) plunder or violence in the field or on the march. 
{Ante, p* 298 noUl) 
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tions and under all circumstanc'cs. There are always some 
bad characters in a regiment, to take advantage of any 
laxity of discipline, and lead astray the younger soldiers, 
whose spirits have l)een rendered exuberant l)y good health 
and good feeding ; and there is hardly any crime to which 
they will not try to excite these young men, under an officer 
careless about the discijdine of his regiment, or disinclined, 
from a mistaken esprit de corps, or any other cause, to have 
those crimes traced home to them and punishedd 

^ ^ rolyl)ius says that “as the Ininian l)ody is a])t to get out of order 

< under good fetnling and Uule exercise, so ar<‘ states and avmiesd^ (B. 
II, chap. 6.) —Wherever food is cheap, and the air gootl, native regi- 
irients should 1)C well exercised without being worried. 

I must here take tlie liberty to give an extract front a letter from one 
of the best and most estimable ofiicers now in the Bengal anity 
“ As connected with the tliscipUiie of the native army, I may here 
remark that I have for some years past ol)served on flic part of many 
otlierwise excellent commanding ollicers a great want of attention to 
the instruction of the young European ofihrers on lirst joining their 
regiments. I have had ample opportunities of seeing the great value 
of a regular course of instruction drill f<»r at least six months. When 
I joined my first regiment, which was about forty years ago, I had the 
good fortune to be under a commandant an<l ailjutaut who, happily for 
me and many others, attncheil great imptirlnnce to this very nece.Hsary 
course of instruction. I then acquired a thorough knowledge of my 
duties, which led to my being appointed an adjutant very early in life. 
When I attained the rank of lieutenant -colonel t had, however, 
opportunities of observing how very much this essential <luty had been 
neglected in certain regiments, and made it a rule in all that I com- 
manded to keep all young oflicens on first joining at the instruction 
drill till thoroughly grounded in their duties. Since I ceased to com- 
mand a regiinciu, I have taken advantage of every opportunity to 
express to those commanding ofliceis with whom I have been in 
correspondence my conviction of the great advantages of this system 
to the rising generation. In going from one regiment to another I 
found many curious instances of ignorance on the part of young officers 
who had been many years with their corps. It was by no means an 
easy task to convince them that they really knew nothing, or at least 
had a great deal to learn ; hut when they were mmle sensible of it, 
they many of them turned out excellent officers, and now, I believe, 
bless the day they were first put under med* 

The advantages of the system here mentioned cannot be queslioned j 
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There can be no question that a good tone of feeling 
between the European officers and their men is essential to 
the well-being of our native army ; and I think I have found 
this tone somewhat impaired whenever our native regiments 
are concentrated at large stations. In such places the 
European society is commonly large and gay; and the 
officers of our native regiments become too much occupied 
in its pleasures and ceremonies to attend to their native 
officers or sepoys. In Europe there are separate classes of 
people who subsist by catering for the amusements of the 
higher classes of society, in theatres, operas, concerts, balls, 
&c., (kc . ; but in India this duty devolves entirely upon i 
the young civil and military officers of the government, and i 
at large stations it really is a very laborious one, which ^ 
often takes up the whole of a young man^s time. The 
ladies must have amusement ; and the officers must find it 
for them, because there are no other persons to undertake 
the arduous duty. The consequence is that they often 
become entirely alienated from their men, and betray signs 
of the greatest impatience while they listen to the necessary 
reports of their native officers, as they come on or go off 
duty.^ 

It is different when regiments are concentrated for active 
service. Nothing tends so much to improve the tone of 
feeling between the European officers and their men, and 
between European soldiers and sepoys, as the concentration 

and it is mnch to be regretted that it is not strictly enforced in every 
regiment in the service. Young officers may find it irksome at first ; 
but they soon become sensible of the advantages, and learn to applaud 
the commandant who has had the firmness to consult their permanent 
interests more than their present inclinations. [W. H. S,] 

^ Among the many changes produced in India by the development 
of the railway system and by other causes one of the most striking is 
the abolition of small military stations. Almost all these have dis- 
appeared, and the troops are now massed in large cantonments, where 
they can be handled much more effectively than in out-stations. The 
discipline of small detached bodies of troops is generally liable to 
deterioration. 
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of forces on actual service, where the same hopes animate, 
and the same clangers unite them in common bonds of 
sympathy and confidence. “ Utriquc aliens fretl^ finitbnos 
armis aut jnetu sab impcnum a\e;crey nomen gloriamqiie 
sibi addiderey After the campaigns under Lord I,ake, a 
native regiment passing Dinapore, where the gallant King’s 
76th, witli whom they had fought side; !)y side, was cantoned, 
invited the soldiers to a grand entertainment provided for 
them by the sepoys. Idiey consented to go on one (Condi- 
tion' — that the sepoys should see them all hack safe before 
morning. Confiding in their Hal)le friends, tliey all got 
gloriously drunk, but found themselves lying every man 
upon his proper cot in his own barracks in the morning. 
The sepoys had carried them all home upon their shoulders. 
Another native regiment, passing within a few miles of 
a hill on which they had buried one of their hhiropean 
officers after that war, solicited permission to go and 
make their “saklrn” to the tomb, and all went who were 
off duty.^ 

The system which now keeps tlu‘ grt‘ater ])art of our 
native infantry at small stations of single n'ginients in times 
of peace tends to preserve this good tone of feeling be- 
tween officers and men, at the same time that it promotes 
the general welfare of the (K>untry l)y giving confidence 
everywhere to the peaceful and industrious classes. 

I will not close this cha])ter without mentioning one 
thing which I have no doubt every Company’s offii^er in 
India will concur with me in thinking desirable to improve 
the good feeling of the native soldiery —that is, an increase 
in the pay of the Jemadilrs. They are commissioned 
officers, and seldom attain the rank in less than from 
twenty-five to thirty years f and they have to provide them- 

^ Many instances ('>r semi-religitms honour paid l>y nalivei to the 
tombs of Europeans have been noticed. 

- There are, 1 l)elit;ve, many Jemadars who still wear medals on 
their breasts for their service in the taking of java and the Isle of 
France more than thirty years ago. Indeed I suspect that some will 
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selves with clothes of the same costly description as those 
of the Subadar ; to be as well mounted, and in all respects 
to keep the same respectability of appearance, while their 
pay is only twenty-four rupees and a half a month ; that is, 
ten rupees a month only more than they had been receiving 
in the grade of Havildars, which is not sufficient to meet 
the additional expenses to wffiich they become liable as com- 
missioned officers. Their means of remittance to their 
families are rather diminished than increased by promotion, 
and but few of them can hope ever to reach the next grade 
of Subadar. Our government, which has of late been so 
liberal to its native civil officers, will, I hope, soon take 
into consideration the claims of this class, who are 
universally admitted to be the worst paid class of native 
public officers in India. Ten rupees a month addition to 
their pay would be of great importance ; it would enable 
them to impart some of the advantages of promotion to 
their families, and improve the good feeling of the circles 
around them towards the government they serve. ^ 

be found who accompanied Sir David Baird to Egypt. [W. H. S.] 
Such old men must have been perfectly useless as officers. Sir David 
Baird’s operations took place in i8or. 

1 The rate of pay of Jemadars in the Bengal Native Infantry now is 
either forty or fifty rupees monthly. Half of the officers of this rank 
in each regiment receive the higher rate. The grievance complained 
of by the author has, therefore, been remedied. The pay of a. 
Havildar is still fourteen rupees a month. 
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Invalid Establishment. 

T HAVE said nothing in the foregoing {'ha|)ter of the in- 
valid estaldishinent, which is probably the greatest of all 
l)onds bct\veci\ the government and its native army, and 
ronseciucntly the greatest dement in the ** spirit of dis- 
cipline.” Bona])arte, who was, perhaps, with all his faults, 
^Uhe greatest man that ever floated on the tide of time,” 
said at ldl)a, ^‘dlierc is not evi‘n a village that has not 
brought forth a geiteral, a <-oloiu*l, a (’aptain, or a prefect, 
who has raised himself by his esfjceial nuait, and illustrated 
at once his family and his country.” Now we know that 
the families and the village communities in which our in- 
valid pensioners reside never read ntnvspapers,** and feel 
but little interest in the vi<!tories in whit*h these pensioners 
may have shared. They fed that they have no sltare in the 
edai or glory which attend them ; but they everywhere 
admire and respect the goveTnment wluf'li cherislies its 
faithful old servants, and enables them to spend the ** winter 
of their days” in the l)osoms of their families; and they 
spurn the man who has failed in Ids duty towards that 
government in the hour of need. 

No sepoy taken from the R;lj|>ut communities of Oudh 
or any otlu^ part of the country can hope to (’onceal from 
his family circle or village community any act of cowardice, 
or anything else which is considered disgratxTul to a soldier, 

^ Chapter XXIX of Volume II of ctrigiiml edition. 

* This can no longer be safely Msumed m true. 
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or to escape the odium which it merits in that circle and 
community. 

In the year 1819 I was encamped near a village in 
marching through Oudh, when the landlord, a very cheer- 
ful old man, came up to me with his youngest son, a lad of 
eighteen years of age, and requested me to allow him (the 
son) to show me the best shooting grounds in the neigh- 
bourhood. I took my Joe Manton ” and went out The 
youth showed me some very good ground, and I found him 
an agreeable companion, and an excellent shot with his 
matchlock. On our return we found the old man waiting 
for us. He told me that he had four sons, all by God’s 
blessing tall enough for the Company’s service, in which 
one had attained the rank of “ havildar” (sergeant), and two 
were still sepoys. Their wives and children lived with 
him ; and they sent home every month two-thirds of their 
pay, which enabled him to pay all the rent of the estate, 
and appropriate the whole of the annual returns to the 
subsistence and comfort of the numerous family. He was, 
he said, now growing old, and wished his eldest son, the 
sergeant, to resign the service and come home to take upon 
him the management of the estate; that as soon as he 
could be prevailed upon to do so, his old wife would 
permit my sporting companion, her youngest son, to enlist, 
but not before. 

I was on my way to visit I:<'yzabad, the old metropolis of 
Oudh,* and on returning a month afterwards in the latter 
end of January, I found that the wheat, which was all then 
in ear, had been destroyed by a severe frost The old man 
wept bitterly, and he and his old wife yielded to the wishes 
of their youngest son to accompany me and enlist in my 
regiment, which was then stationed at Partabgarh. 

We set out, but were overtaken at the third stage by the 
poor old man, who told me that his wife had not eaten or 

' Fys^bEd (Faizabl.d) was the capital for a short time of the Nawab 
Wazirs of Oudh. In 1775 Asaf-ud-daula moved his court to Lucknow, 
The city of Ajodhya adjoining Fyzabad is of immense antiquity. 
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slept since the boy left her, and that he must go back and 
wait for the return of his eldest brother, or she certainly 
would not live. The lad obeyed the call of his parents, 
and I never saw or heard of the family again. 

There is hardly a village in the kingdom of Oudh with- 
out families like this depending upon the good conduct 
and lil)eral pay of sepoys in our infantry regiments, and 
revering the name of the government they .serve, or have 
served. Similar villages are to be found scattered over the 
provinces of Bihar and Benares, the districts between the 
Ganges and Jumna, and other parts where Rajputs and the 
other classes from which we draw our recruits have been 
long established as proprietors and cultivators of the soil 

These are the feelings on which the s|)irit of discipline 
in our native army chiefly depends, and which we shall, I 
hope, continue to cultivate, as we have always hitherto 
done, with care ; and a commander must take a great deal 
of pains to make his men miserable, before he can render 
them, like the soldiers of hVcderick, tlic irreconcileable 
enemies of their ofEcers and their government’* 

In the year 1817 I was encamped in a grove on the 
right bank of the Ganges below Monghyr,* when the 
Marquis of Hastings was proceeding up the river in his 
fleet, to put himself at the head of the grand division of 
the army then about to take the field against the PindhMs 
and their patrons, the Marilthfi chiefs. Here I found an 
old native pensioner, above a hundred years of age. He 
had fought under Lord Clive at the battle of Plassey, aj>. 
1757, and was still a very cheerful, talkative old gentleman, 
though he had long lost the use of his eyes. One of his 
sons, a grey-headed old man, and a Subadar (captain) in a 
regiment of native infantry, had been at the taking of Java, 
and was now come home on leave to visit his father. 
Other sons had risen to the rank of commissioned officers, 
and their families formed the aristocracy of the neighbour- 

^ Monghyr (Mungir) is the chief town of the diitrict of the rntm 
name, which lies to the ewt of Patna* 
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hood. In the evening, as the fleet approached, the old 
gentleman, dressed in his full uniforn of former days as a 
commissioned officer, had himself taken out close to the 
bank of the river, that he might be once more during his 
life within sight of a British Commander-in-Chief, though 
he could no longer see one. There the old patriarch sat 
listening with intense delight to the remarks of the host of 
his descendants around him, as the Governor-Generars 
magnificent fleet passed along, ^ every one fancying that he 
had caught a glimpse of the great man, and trying to 
describe him to the old gentleman, who in return told them 
(no doubt for the thousandth time) what sort of a person 
the great Lord Clive was. His son, the old Subadar, now 
and then, with modest deference, venturing to imagine a 
resemblance lietween one or the other, and his beau idkal 
of a great man, Lord Lake. Few things in India have 
interested me more than scenes like these. 

I have no means of ascertaining the number of military 
pensioners in England or in any other European nation, 
and cannot, therefore, state the proportion which they bear 
to the actual number of forces kept up. The military 
pensioners in our Ikngal establishment on the ist of May, 
1841, were 22,381; and the family pensioners, or heirs of 
soldiers killed in action, 1,730; total 24,111, out of an 
army of 82,027 men. I question whether the number of 
retired soldiers maintained at the expense of government 
bears so large a proportion to the number actually serving 
in any other nation on earth,^ Not one of the twenty-four 
thousand has been brought on, or retained upon, the list 
from political interest or court favour ; every one receives 
his pension for long and faithful services, after he has 
been pronounced by a board of European surgeons as no 
longer fit for the active duties of his profession ; or gets it 

‘ Such a spectacle is no longer to be seen in India. Four or five 
inconspicuous railway carriages now take the place of the “magni- 
ficent fleet.’* 

^ The percentage is 29J. 
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for the death of a father, husband, or son, who has been 
killed in the service of government. 

All are allowed to live with their families, and European 
officers are stationed at central points in the different parts 
of the country, where they an^ most numerous to pay them 
their stipends every six months. These officers are at — 
Tst, Barrackpore; 2nd, Dinapore; 3rd, Allahabad; 4tb, 
Lucknow; 5th, Meerut From these c(!ntral points they 
move twice a year to the several other points within their 
respective circles of payment where tlie |)ensic)ners can most 
conveniently attend to receive their money on certain days, 
so that none of them have to go far, or to employ any ex- 
pensive means to get it -it is, in fact, brought home as near 
as possible to their doors by a (Considerate and liberal 
government.^ 

Every soldier is entitled to a |)ension whten pronounced 
by a board of surgeons as no longer fit for the active duties 
of his profession, after fifttcen years’ active service ; but to 
be entitled to the pctision of his rank in the army, he must 
have served in such rank for three ycatrs. Till he has done 
so he is entitled only to the pension of that immediately 
below it. A sepoy gets four ruj)ees a moruh, that is, about 
one-fourth more than the ordinary wages of common 
uninstructed labour throughout the country.** But it will 
be better to give the rate of pay of the native officers and 
men of our native infantry, and that of their retired pensions 
in one table. 

^ These arrangements have all been changed. Military pensioners 
are now paid through the civil authorities of each district. 

* Wages are now generally higher. 
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Table of the Rate of Pay and Retired Pensions of 
THE Native Officisrs and Soldiers of our Native 
Infantry. 


Rank. 

Rate of Pay 
per 

Mensem. 

Rate of Pension 
per 

Mensem. 

A Sepoy, or private soldier. (Note. — 
After sixteen years’ service eight 
rupees a month, after twenty years 

RUPEES. 

RUPEES. 

he gets nine rupees a month) . 

7.0 

4.0 

A Naik, or corporal .... 

12.0 

7.0 

A Havlldar, or sergeant .... 
A Jemadar, subaltern commissioned 

14.0 

7.0 

officer 

24.8 

13.0 

Siibadar, or captain .... 

67.0 

25.0 

Subadar Major 

92.0 

0.0^ 

A Siibadar, after forty years’ service 

A Sarclar Bahadur of the Order of British 
India, First Class, two rupees a day 
extra ; Second Class, one rupee a 
day extra. This extra allowance 
they enjoy after they retire from the 
service during life.*'* 

0.0 

50.0 


' I presume this means that no special rate of pension was fixed for 
the rank of Subadar Major. 

2 The monthly rates of pay and pension now in force for native 
officers and men of the Bengal army are as follows : — 


Rank. 

Pay. 

Pension. 






Ordinary. 

Superior. 

Ordinary. 

Superior. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Subadar 

80 

100* 

30 

50 

Jemadar 

40 

50* 

IS 

25 

Havlldar .... 

U 

^ ! 



Naick (naik) .... 

12 

— ) 

/ 


Drummer or Bugler 

7 

- \ 

4. 

7 

Sepoy 

7 j 

- s 




Half of this rank in each regiment receive the higher rate of pay. 
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The circumstances which, in the estimation of the 
people, distinguish the British from all other rulers in 
India, and make it grow more and more, upon their affec- 
tions, are these : — The security wliich pul )lic servants enjoy 
in the tenure of their office; the prospect they have of 
advancement by the gradation of rank ; the regularity and 
liberal scale of tludr pay ; and the [irovision for old age, 
when they have dis<^liarged the duties entrusted to them 
ably and faithfullyJ In a native stale almost every pul>lic 
officer knows that he has no cliance of retaining his olficc 
beyond the reign of the jiresent minister or favourite ; and 
that no present minister or favourite* can cailculate upon 
retaining his ascendencty over the mind of his chief for 
more than a few months or years. Undt?r us they see 
secretaries to government, members of council, and 
(k)vernc>rs*(leneral themselves going out and coming into 
office without camsing any change in the position of their 
subordinates, or even the ajipnLension of any cdiange, as 
long as they discharge their duties ably and faithfully. 

In a native state tlic new minister or favourite brings 
with him a whole host of expectants who must be provided 
for as soon as he takes the lu‘lm ; and if all the favourites 
of his predecessor do not voluntarily vac^ate their offices 
for them, he either turns them out without ceremony, or 
his favourites very soon concoct chargtjs against them, 
which causes them to he turned out in due form, and 
perhaps put into jail till they have ^*paid the uttermost 
farthing.” Under us the (lovernors Cleneral, members of 
counchl, the secretaries of state, the members of the 

^ This sentence might mislead readers unacquainted with the details 
of Indian mlministratton. Every oflicial who EatisfieR the formal rules 
of the Accounts tlepartment gets his pension, m a matter of courM, in 
acx:ordatice with those rules, whether his service has Ireeiii aide and 
faithful or not. The pension list is often the last refuge of incompetent 
and dishonest otficials, ter which they are gladly consigned by code- 
liound superiors, wh<» cannot otherwise get rid of them. Nor am I 
certain that British rule “grows more and more upon the affections” 
of those subject to it. 
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judicial and revenue boards, all come into office and take 
their seats unattended by a single expectant. No native 
officer of the revenue or judicial department, who is 
conscious of having done his duty ably and honestly, feels 
the slightest uneasiness at the change. The consequence 
is a degree of integrity in public officers never before known 
in Indi<a, and rarely to be found in any other country. In 
the province where I now write, which consists of six 
districts, there are twenty-two native judicial officers, 
Munsifs, Sadr Amins, and Principal Sadr Amins f and in 
the whole province. I have never heard a suspicion 
breathed against one of them- nor do I believe that 
the integrity of one of them is at this time suspected. 
The only one suspected within the two and a half years that I 
have been in the province was, I grieve to say, a Christian ; 
and he has l)cen removed from office, to the great satis- 
faction of the people, and is never to be employed again.® 

The only department in which our native public servants 
do not enjoy the same advantages of security in the tenure 
of their office, prospect of rise in the gradation of rank, 
liberal scale of pay, and provision for old age, is the 
police ; and it is admitted on all hands that there they are 
everywhere exceedingly corrupt. Not one of them, indeed, 
ever thinks it possible that he can be supposed honest ; 
and those who really are so are looked upon as a kind of 
martyrs or penitents, who are determined by long suffering 
to atone for past crimes ; and who, if they could not get 

^ The Sagar and Nerbudda (Narbada) Territories, now included in 
the Central Provinces. 

* The designations Sadr Amin and Principal Sadr Amlu have been 
superseded by the title of Subordinate Judge. The officers referred 
to have only civil jurisdiction, which does not include revenue and 
rent causes. 

® Most experienced officers will, I think, agree with me that the 
author was exceptionally fortunate in his experience. So far as I can 
make out, the standard of integrity among the higher native officials 
has risen considerably during the last sixty years, but it is still a long 
way from the perfection indicated by the author’s remarks. 
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into the police, would probably go long pilgrimages on all 
fours, or with unboiled peas in their shoes. ^ 

He who can suppose that men so inadecjuately paid, who 
have no promotion to look forward to, and feel no security 
in their tenure of office, and consequently no hope of a 
provision for old age, will be zealous and honest in the 
discharge of their duties, must l)C very imperfectly 
acquainted with human nature— with the motives by which 
men are influenced all over the world- Indeed, no man 
does in reality suppose so ; on the contrary, every man 
knows that the same motives actuate public servants in 
India as elsewhere. We have acted successfully upon this 
knowledge in all other branches of the public service, and 
shall, I trust, at no distant period act upon the same in 
that of the police ; and then, and not till then, can it prove 
to the people what we must all wish it to be, a l)lessing- 

The European magistrate of a district has, perhaps, a 
million of people to look after.^ d'he native officers next 
under him are the Hianadars of the different subdivisions 
of the district, containing each many towns and villages, 
with a population of perhaps one hundred thousand 
people. These officers have no grade to look forward to, 
and get a salary of tveniyjive rupees a month each. 

They cannot possibly do their duties unless they keep 
each a couple of horses or ponies, with servants to attend 
to them ; indeed, they are told so by every magistrate who 
cares about the peace of his district- The people, seeing 
how much we expect from the ThanadUr, and how little we 
give him, submit to his demands for contribution without a 

* These observations on the police are merely a repetition of the 
remarks in chapter XIV of this volume, which have been discussed 
in the notes to that chapter. 

^ The districts in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh are much 
smaller than those in Bengal or Madras, but even in Northern India a 
district with only a million of inhabitante is considered to be rather a 
small one. Some districts have a population of more than three 
millions each. 
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murmur, and consider almost any demand venial from a 
man so employed and paid. They are confounded at our 
inconsistency, and say, where they dare to speak their 
minds, ‘‘We see you giving high salaries and high 
prospects of advancement to men who have nothing on 
earth to do but to collect your revenues and to decide our 
disputes about pounds, shillings, and pence, which we used 
to decide much better among ourselves when we had no 
other court but that of our elders to appeal to ; while those 
who are to protect life and property, to keep peace over 
the land, and enable the industrious to work in security, 
maintain their families and pay the government revenue, 
are left without any prospect of rising, and almost without 
any pay at all.” 

There is really nothing in our rule in India which strikes 
the people so much as this glaring inconsistency, the evil 
effects of which are so great and so manifest. The only 
way to remedy the evil is to give the police what the other 
branches of the public service already enjoy — a feeling of 
security in the tenure of office, a higher rate of salary, and, 
above all, a gradation of rank which shall afford a prospect 
of rising to those who discharge their duties ably and 
honestly. For this purpose all that is required is the 
interposition of an officer between the Thanadar and the 
magistrate, in the same way as the Sadr Amin is now 
interposed between the Munsif and the Judge. ^ On an 

^ The author’s note to this passage repeats the quotation from 
Hobbes’s Leviathan, Part ii, sec. 30, which has been already cited in 
the text, page 214 of this volume, and need not be repeated here. 
The note continues: — “Almost every Thanadar in our dominions 
is a little Tarquin in his way, exciting the indignation of the 
people against his master. When we give him the proper incentives 
to good, we shall be able with better conscience to punish him 
severely for bad conduct. The interposition of the officers I propose 
between him and the magistrate will give him the required incentive 
to good conduct, at the same time that it will deprive him of all 
hope of concealing his * evil ways,' should he continue in them." 
fW. H, S.] He still manages to continue in his evil ways, and gener- 
ally to conceal them. 
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average there are, perhaps, twelve Thanas, or police sub- 
divisions in each district, and one such officer to every four 
Thanas would be sufficient for all purposes. The Governor- 
General who shall confer this boon on the people of India 
will assuredly be hailed as one of their greatest !)enefac- 
tors.^ I should, I believe, speak within bounds when Isay 
that the Thanadars throughout the country give at present 
more than all the money which tliey receive in avowed 
salaries from government as a share of indirect percpiisites 
to the native officers of the magistrate’s court, who have to 
send their reports to tliem, and communicate their orders, 
and prepare the cases of the prisoners they may send in 
for commitment to the Sessions courts.'^ Tlie iiitermediate 
officers here proposed would obviate all this ; they 
would be to the magistrate at once the of Prince 
Husain, and the telescope of Prince Ah —media that 
would enalile them to be everywhere, and see everything. 

I may here seem to l)e travelling Ijcyond the record,” 
but it is not so. In treating on the spirit of military disci- 
pline in our native army I advocate, as mindi as in me lies, 
the great general principle upon which rests, I Hunk, not 
only our power in India, but what is more, the justification 
of that power. It is our wish, as it is our interest, to give 
to the Hindoos and Muhammadans a liberal share in all 
the duties of administration, in all offices, civil and military, 

^ This statement seems almost like sarcasm to a rea«kr who knows 
what manner of men well-paid Inspectors of Police commonly arc, and 
how they are regarded by the non-c^ITicial population. They are not 
usually reverenced as “ hie poorP’ 

* The reader who is not practically acquainted with the work of 
administration in India will probably tlunk that the magistrate who 
allows such intrigues to go on must be very careless and ineUcient. 
But that thought, though very natural, would be unjust. The author 
was one of the best possible district magistrates, ami yet was unable 
to suppress the evils which he describes, nor have the remedies which 
he advocated, and which have been adopted, proved efiectuaL The 
I ThEnadar now has generally to pay the Inspector and the people in the 
* District Superintendent's office, in addition to ** the native officers of 
the magistrate's court.” 
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and to show the people in general the incalculable advan- 
tages of a strong and settled government, which can secure 
life, property, and character, and the free enjoyment of all. 
their blessings throughout the land ; and give to those who 
perform duties as public servants ably and honestly a sure 
prospect of rising by gradation, a feeling of security in 
their tenure of office, a liberal salary while they serve, and 
a respectable provision for old age. 

It is by a steady adherence to these principles that the 
Indian Civil Service has been raised to its present high 
character tor integrity and ability ; and the native army 
made what it really is, faithful and devoted to its rulers, 
and ready to serve them in any quarter of the world. I 
deprecate any innovation upon these principles in the 
branches of the public service to which they have already 
been applied with such eminent success ; and I advocate 
their extension to all other branches as the surest means of 
making them what they ought, and what we must all most 
fervently wish them to l:)e. 

The native officers of our judicial and revenue establish- 
ments, or of our native army, are everywhere a bond of 
union between the governing and the governed.’- Dis- 
charging everywhere honestly and ably their duties to their 
employers, they tend everywhere to secure to them the 
respect and affection of the people. His Highness Mu- 
hammad S’akl Khan, the reigning Nawab of Rampur, still 
talks with pride of the days when he was one of our 
Deputy Collectors in the adjoining district of Badaon, 
and of the useful knowledge he acquired in that office. 
Fle has still one brother a Sadr Amin in the district of 
Mainpuri, and another a Deputy Collector in the Hamlrpur 
district ; and neither would resign his situation under the 
Flonourable Company to take office in Rampur at three 

* This statement requires to be guarded by many qualifications. 
The author’s following remarks only illustrate the well-known fact that 
in India ofiBcial rank is ardently desired by the classes eligible for it, 
and carries with it great social advantages. 
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times the rate of salary, when invited to do so on the 
accession of the eldest brother to the masnad.” What 
they now enjoy they owe to their own industry and 
integrity ; and they are proud to serve a government which 
supplies them with so many motives for honest exertion, 
and leaves them nothing to fear, as long as they exert 
themselves honestly- 'Vo be in a situation which it is 
generally understood that none but honest and able men 
can filh is of itself a source of i)ride, and the sons of 
native princes and men of rank, both Hindoo and Muham- 
madan, everywhere prefer taking office in our judicial and 
revenue establishments to serving under native rulers, 
where everything depends entirely u])on the fivour or frown 
of men in power, and alhlity, industry, and integrity can 
secure nothing.''^ 

' This description of the class of ofTicials alluded tn is somewhat 
idealized, though it applies to a cnnsiderahle projuirlion of the class, 

^ These propositions were, doubtless, literally correct in the 
author’s time, but they arc not fully appUcal)Ic U) tlie existing state of 
affairs. 
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Ahdhtl^ a swallow, T, 427 
Abul Fazl, murder of, i, I35«. 

liberal sentiments of, 1, 429, 

430//. 

Acacia siima worshipped at lOasa- 
hara, i, 213/f. 

Adam, creation of, n, 199 
Adam’s Bridge, in Ceylon, n, 264«. 
Adham Khan, tom!) of, n, 1:60 
Adi Gvanth, the Sikh scriptures, n, 
127 n. 

Adoption, efTccts of, T, 257«. 
Adultery, alleged cause of blight, 
I, 240 

Muhammadan law of, i, 241 

Anglo-Indian law of, i, 242 

Afghan war, beginning of, n, 55«. 

policy of, I, 353. 

Afghanistan, history of, I, 349- 

353 

Ages, Hindoo, n, i82«. 

Agra, Christians at, X4, 404-406 

buildings at, ascribed to 

Austin de Bordeaux, i, 385 ; 11, 
I 7 S, 176?/. 

fort and palace at, r, 387 

- — - Moti Masjid at, i, 388 

mausoleum of Akbar near, i, 

390 

mausoleum of Itimad-ud-daula 

at, I, 393 

Roman Catholic church at, i, 

405^. 


Agra, formerly capital of North- 
Western Provinces, i, 419 

garrison of, I, 419 

tomb of Jodh Bat at, i, 149 

value of kos” at, i, 423?/. 

— sacked byjats, I, 428^. 

books descriptive of, i, 432?/, 

Ahmad Shah, reign of, I, 350;?. 
Ajodhya, kingdom of, n, 5 

— city of, II, 103W., 

Akbar the Great, emperor, taxed 
marriages, i, 49;«. 

sanctioned attack on Durga- 

vatl, I, 23i?2. 

character of, I, 391, 427, 430 

mausoleum of, I, 390 

military system of, i, 343?^. 

Blind 00 queens of, i, 420 

* pilgrimage to Ajmir of, I, 423 

foundation of Fathpur Sikri 

by, I, 424 

death of, T, 428^. 

works at Agra of, i, 431 

Jesus ” inscription of, i, 427 

conquests of, 1 1, 105 

religious guide of, ir, 160 

— — foster-brothers of, li, 160 

Akbar 11 . , emperor, reign of, i, 
373 »- 

portraits of, n, 185^. 

A I dye, Morinda ciirifolia, l, 277 n. 
Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shah, reign 
of, II, 142 
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Ala-ucl-dln, unfmisliecl mifidr of, n, 
149^* j 152/^. 

— “ — tomb of, n, 159 
AHgarh, fort of, ii, 77 ^^* 

Alsi, linseed, i, 237 
Amanal Khan, caligmphist, n, 175 
Amarkantak, table land of, 1,17 
America, war in 1812-14 with, n, 

307'^- 

7lmii, or governor of district, I, 

22 1 w. 

Amir Jiimla, presented Kohiiulr to 
Shah Jalkin, t, 351//. ^ 

administration of justice by, 

n, 23 

Amir Khan Kindharl, Nawilb tif 
Tonk, I, 158 

Ammonites, fossil, i, 14 ^ 

Angels, Muhammadan <loctrinc of, 
b 43 

Anglo-Indian, see Society, AngUi- 
Indian,” and ** India.'* 

Angora, battle of, il, 192/1. 
Annexation, policy of, I, 227 n, 
AnUlopt hezoartica^ black buck, I, I 
287/i., 296/j:. 

Anupshahr, fort of, n, % 7 <)n. 
AnushirvUn, see ** Naushlrvan.” 
Approvers, Thug, I, 96;*., 108 
Arboriculture in India, u, 96/1. 
Architecture, magnificent, in India, 
n, 103 

Areca eaUAiUt betel nut, I, 263«, 
Aristocracy, defects of Indian, n, 
247 

of office, n, 62, 162, 1:70 

Aristotle, studied by Muhamma- 
dans, u, 183 

Arms, regulations concerning, I, 
298;*. 

Army of Frederick the Great, 1 1, 
304-306, 309, 326 
— European, in India, n, 3x5 
-- — see Native army,’* ** Sepoys,’* 
and ** Discipline ” 


Arrian, on veracity of Indians, n, 

21 

o?i war in India, I, 345 

Artillery, managed by Christians 
and Turks, I, 404, 406//, 
Artihuiffus httei^nfoims^ jack-fruit 
tree, I, 274 

Asaf Khan Abdul IVIajld, a general 
<»f Akbar, i, 231?!. 

Asaf Khfin Abul Hasan ^ a high 
officer of Akbar, l, 396 
Asceties, character of, n, 262 -265 
^ 44(x* ** Gtisain,” ** Bail ugl,” and 
Fakir ” 

Asirgarh, capture of, i, 199^1, 

Asoka, emperor, edict pillars of, 

II, 147''* 

Assaye, baltleof, II, 273//., 284 
Auckland, Ltml, (lovermn-Gencial, 
n, 229" • 

— policy of, I, 353 
A«rang/el>, emper<»r, bigotry of, 
n, 133 

— — * character of, t, 379 

continent «)f Uccean liy, i, 
34^> 

death of, i, 333/f, 

- chronology of reign of, l, 

334«‘ 

iconoclastic legends of, i, 66 

— Htory of tutor t)f, I, 290 
Auspices, taken by MariUhis, I, 
35^^^’ 

AuHteritics, power of, t, 244W, 
Austin de Bonicaux, employet! by 
Shiih Jaluln, I, 385; 11, 175, 
176W. 

^wiAlr, descent or incarnation of 
a god, I, la 

author’s theory of, i, 

Avicenna, works of, I, 409», *, n, 
183 

Axis nmufaia, spotted deer, or 
I, 39611. 

Ayeiht, misadverituri of, l, 340 
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Axam, third son of Aurangziib, i, 
333W- 

Azun-us-shan, death of, i, 333/2. 


Bfibar, character of, n, 187 
Babylon, history of, ii, 98-100 
Badarpur, near Delhi, n, 131, 139//. 
Ba(len-r^)wcll, Land Sjfstems of 
British Imiia ^ I, 82/2. ; n, 243/2. 
Bahadur Shah I, emperor, suc- 
ceeded Aurangzcl), i, 333/2. 

death of, I, 334 

tomb of, n, 156 

Shah n, emperor, history of, 

n, 156/2. 

Baid^ Hindoo physician, I, 130/2. 
Baijnath, shrine of, n, 261 
Bairagts, most useless people in 
India, i, 175 

manners and intelligence of, 

X, 363 ; n, 262 264 
Baird, wSir David, in Egypt, ri, 315, 
322/2. 

Baitant! river, near JhansT, i, 255 
Baiza BUI, of Gwiilior, X, 366 ; 
!i, ns 

Bajazet, emperor, defeated by 
Taimiir, ir, 192 

Bajranggarh, stronghold, i, 356 
Bakshi defined, x, 257 
Bala im, of Gwalior, i, 358 
Balamgarh, principality, n, 126 
Balban, Sultan, punished McwStls, 
n, 59/1. 

— reign of, n, xs8/*. 

Baldco (BIkdeva), brother of 
Krishna, n, 10 

Balcleo Singh, defended Bharatpur, 

h 435 

Bali Rl]l, a demon, t, 2, 40, 46 
Ball, V., F.R.a, on Kohinilr dia- 
mond, r» 35 
Ballot Act, n, 33^. 

Bamboo, flowering of, i, 376/1. 


Bamhama, in Orchha State, i, 151, 
211 

Ikn of the empire, supposed analogy 
to, I, 339 

Bdnadiiiga, sacred stones, i, 148/2., 
I 73 «- 

Banda, town, position of, i, 96/z. 
Baniyas (caste) do not permit 
widow marriage, i, 31 
Banjara tribe, customs of, i, 122/2. 
Bankers, honesty of, ii, 45 
Banks in India, ii, 65/2. 

Bdoli defined, n, 86, 91/2. 

Barber, as match-maker, i, 20 

house of, in old Delhi, ii, 140 

Barlow, Sir George, policy of, ii, 
108/2., 210/2. 

Barnes, Sir E., Commander- in- 
Chief in 1832-33, n, 294/z., 295/2. 
Baroda State, Gaikwar chief of, 

I, 346 

Barrackpore, mutiny in 1824 at, 

I, 2 

Barwa Sagar described, I, 251 
Basalt, cappings of hills, i, 63, 112, 

138 

theories of formation of, i, Ii8, 

138 

capping of Gwalior fort hill, 

h 32s 

lithological characters of, i, 

251 

Basant Panchaml festival, n, 157, 
181 

Basrah (Bussorah), foundation of, 
1, 241/2. 

Bathing, religious merit of, i, i 
BSwarias (Bowreeahs), a. criminal 
tribe, i, 285/2. 

Bayd bird, Phoceus baya^ i, 143/2. 
Beef-eating, see Cow-killing ” 
Bees (hornets) at Marble Rocks, i, 5 

stories concerning, i, 66 

Begam Sahib, see “Jahanara 
Begam 
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Bcgam Sami, at Delhi, IX, i 68 «. 

Samru (Sumroo), see Sumroo, 

Bcgam ” 

Belemnites, fossil, t, 148 
Benares, attempted suttee at, I, 29 

population of, I, 30;/. 

massacre in 1799 al, ri, 123 

Bengal, permanent settlement of, 

I, 78 

Bentinck, Lord W., educational 
policy of, I, 41 1 w. 

abolished suttee, i, 23«., 133 

judicial reforms of, ir, 210 

Macaulay’s character of, ii, 

ZllIU 

introduced medical science, 

n, 238 

on Bcgam Sumroo, n, 289 

abolished flogging in army, 

n, 293 

increased pay of native army, 

II, 294 

Commander-m*Chief, n, 295/1. 

on fidelity of native army, 

n, 3 I 3 «‘ 

Bentley, erroneous chronology of, 
I, X3W., 14 

Berar, Rajas of, I, X26«., 346/1. ; 
n, X3«. 

occupation of, I, 190//. 

Bernier on suttee, I, 31/1,, 58/?. 

— - historical narrative of, i, xiii, 

Zlin. 

Bctiya, Christian colony at, i, 14 
Bhagavata Purana, very popular, 
r, 13W. 

Bha^^van^ CJod, X, 2 
Bharat, brother of Rama, il, 5, 14 
Bharat pur, sieges of, i, 142, 428, 
434-437 ; n, 8, n 
BheraghSt (-garh), antiquities of, 
I, in, 7 

legend of Aurangzeb at, i, 66 

BhTl predatory tribes, X, 358 
BhllsJ, mins near, i, 320^. 


Bhojpur, Ujain Rajputs at, i, 175 
Bhdnslfi Rajas of Nagpur, i, I 26 «., 
346//. ; ir, 137/. 

Bhopiil State, history of, i, 28971, 
Iy/tnt;H-pa(a sacrifice defined, I25«. 
Bhumiawat defined, I, 297 
lihiimka, tiger channer, i, 7472. 
Bhurtpore, see Bharatpur ” 

Bias river of Central Provinces, in 
Sugar district, i, 1 13 
Bias river of Panjal), also called 
Hyphasis, i, 3;/., 20177., 351/7. 
Bible, Muhammaflan regard for, n, 
204 

B/X'ka, a land measure, ir, 78«. 
Bilum Mai, chief of Jaipur, 1,420/7. 
Pdhia sugar-mills, i, 253/7, 

Bijfipur, conquest Ijy Aurangzeb of, 
b 346 

Bindriilmn, holy places named, i, 
147 

Birtl, Mr. R. M., services of, n, 

243 

Binls, nests of, i, 143 
Blrsingh Ue<), Raja of Orchha, i, 
134, 200«., 282, 288 
Black buck, An///&/c‘ bezoartua, 
i, 287//., 2i)(m. 

cotton-soil, see “ Rcgar’* 

Hole, tragedy of, 11,250,251/1. 

Blake, Mr., murder at Jaipur of, 
n, 160 

Blight, phenomena of, r, 237 
— ascrilied to .survey, I, 235 
ascribed to beef-eating, i, 236, 

244 

ascribed to adultery, i, 240 

ritual for protection from, 

I, 248 

Blood drawn by witches from sugar- 
cane, I, 88 

Bolingbroke, Lord, on study of 
history, i, 142 

Boundariei adjusted by ghost, i, 
269 
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Bow, now rarely used, i, 99«. 

Bower manuscript, on history of 
medicine, I, 131^. 

Boyhood, sports of, r, 144 
Brackish water valuable for irriga- 
tion, I, 422 ; n, 78 
Brahma, the eternal Essence or ' 
Spirit,.!, II 

Brahma, the primeval male god, 

I, II 

incarnations of, r, 56 

reign of, n, 266 

lirahmans, do not permit widow 
marriage, I, 31 

Bribery, alleged European, ii, 56, 

57 

of police, n, 58, 209, 217, 

220 “224. 

Brindalmn, a sacred place, !, I45«. 
Brinjaras, sec Banjilra tribe ” 
British India, Order of, in native 
army, n, 291 

Bruce, Captain, at escalade of 
Gwalior, i, 328 

James, celebrated traveller, 

I, 328W. 

Buddhist buildings, I, 321??. 

Budha Gupta, pillar at Eran of, 1, 

68; n, 3 

Buiakf, prince, brief reign of, i, 403 
Buffaloes, sacrifices of, i, 57 
Bullocks, cost of, n, 79 
Bundelas, history of, r, 176/1* 

origin of, i, 230«. 

Rajas of, I, 234 

Bundclkhand, defined, i, 176/1. 

— famines in, i, 1S2 

army not recruited from, i, 226 

— imports into, i, 276 

exports from, l, 277/1. 

history of, 1, 176/*, 217, 230/1, 

female costume in, i, 26//. 

— — worship of Hanuml.n in, l, 33 
Bundelklmndi dialect, i, 229/*. 
Burial of Hindoos, i, 20B, 265/*. 
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Burn, Lt-Col., defended Delhi, 
11, 60/z. 

Bussorah, see “ Basrah ” 

Buxar, battle of, i, ^oSn. 

Calcutta, commercial crisis of 1833 
at, 11, 61, 64 

Camels injure trees, ii, 233 
Canals, effects of, i, 193W. 

Canoe, “dug-out,” i, 2 i 6 n, 

used for irrigation, i, 180 

Cantonments now generally large, 
11, 32I/Z. 

Capital invested in Indian agricul- 
ture, I, 192 

theory of concentration of, i, 

21 ; II, 61-64, 239 
"• — - foreign, in India, li, 61 

in China, n, 62 

Capital cities dependent on royal 
residence, n, 98-105 
Carpets made at Jhansi, i, 264, 292 
Caste, Brahman notions of, i;yi2n. 

cruelty of rules of, i, 261/2. 

- — self-government of, i, 61 

social rank determined by, 

n, 302 

Cattle poisoning, 1, io6?z. 
Cawnpore, rise of, li, 90/2. 

Ceded Provinces defined, ii, 76/2. 
Census, alarm felt at, i, 236/2. 
Central Provinces constituted in 
1861, I, 70/2* 

different from Central India, 

I, 217/2. 

— economic condition of, i, 114, 

115 

Central India, two meanings of, 
X, 217/2. 

Chain -armour worn by troopers, 

b ^75 

Chambal river, course of, I, 178/2. 
ChambeU^ or jasmine, I, 39 
Champat R^i founded Bundela 
power, I, 230/2* 
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Chand Bardai, poet, I, 23OW. 
Chandamirt^ holy water, 1, 172 ; II, 
259, 265 

Chandel (Chandclla) dynasty, his- 
tory of, I, i 76«., 217, 230«. 

legends of, i, 229 

lakes constructed by, i, 6 ^n. 

Chanderi State, history of, i, 304;?., 
355 

Chandm Chauk, street of Delhi, 
II, i 6 in. 

Chandra (? Gupta), iron pillar of, 
n, issn, 

Ckaprdst^ or orderly, I, 85??. 
Chaunsath Khamki, near Delhi, lI, 

i6S;^35. 

Cheonkul, a shrub, I, 213 
Cherry, Mr,, murdered at Benares, 
n, 123 

Chhatarpur, native state, T, 233 
Chhatarsal, Raja, of Panna in 
Bundelkhand, i, 115, 

partition of dominions of, i, 

234 

mausoleum of, i, 233W. 

correct date of death of, t, 

234«. 

China, Taimur’s projected invasion 
of, II, I93“I95 

administration of, I, 342?^. 

Chingiz Khan, invasion of India by, 
n, 196 

Chltal, spotted deer, I, 296W. 
Chitor, Hindoo towers at, II, 146/*. 
Chitragupta, secretary to YamarajS, 
I, 12 

Chitrakdt described, i, ti 6 n. 
Cholera, refusal to use medicine for, 
I, 204?!. 

ascribed to Hardaul Lala, i, 

282?!. 

ascribed to cow-killing, i, 199 

belief concerning, i, 126 

Chosroes, Greek form of KhusrQ, 

I, i66?i. 


Christ, see Jesus Christ ” 

Christian princes of Delhi, i, 404;/., 
405«. 

Queen of Akbar, supposed to 

be, I, 420?/. 

settlements in India, r, 14-16, 

404 406 

Christianity, obstacles to spread of, 

I, 405, 407 ; n, 3, 63 
Christians at Sardhana, n, 287/^. 

punished by Shahjahan, 1, 

379 «- 

Chuhari in Champaran, Christian 
colony at, I, t 6 ft. 

Ciccr chick - pea, or 

gram, I, 184//. 

Cities, rise and fall of, n, 98-105 

desertion of Hindoo, n, loi 

growth of Muhammadan, ir, 

104, 105 

Civilization in India, I, 4 
Clerk, Sir George, services of, i, 
niTi. 

Climate, inlluencc of trees on, i, 

Clubs, none in author^s time, 11, 
255 

Codes of Indian law, n, 197W. 
Coins of Sikhs, n, 127/1., tz%n, 

nisdr^ or largess, n, I30«. 

of Jahiingir and NQr JahSn, 

I, 40X«. 

Colebrooke, Sir E., resident at 
Delhi, n, 109 

Combermcre, Lord, capture of 
Bhamtpur by, i, I42«», 434 
Commandcr-in-Chief in 1827, 

II, 294/1. 

Comedians, native, l, 169 
Concan, see ** Konkan 
Confession extorted by police, ii, 
209 

Conquered Provinces defined, ii, 
76/1. 

Consecration of public works, l, 182 
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Conservatism of Anglo-Indians, ii, 
1S5W. 

Converts to Muhammadanism, it, 
64 

see “ Christian,’* Christi- 
anity,” and Christians ” 

Copper, deeds of grant, i, 8iw. 
Corn dealers, prejudices against, 

I, 195 ' 

Corn laws, evils of, 11, 241 

abolition of, ir, 242^^. 

Cornwallis, Lord, inglorious second 
administration of, ri, 107 

ejected permanent settlement, 

1, 7^. 

Corporal punishment, see “Flog- 
ging in army ” 

Cotton-tree, sacred, 11, 18 
Court of Wards, successful manage- 
ment of, I, 49 

Courts-martial in native army, n, 
291, 2<)yu 

Courts of law, perjury in, n, 50, 83 
Covenanted service defined, n, 67//-. 
Cow-killing offended Ram ofjhans!, 
I, 26711 , 

supposed to cause blight, i, 

236, 244 

supposed to cause cholera, i, 

199 

Cowper on Providence, i, 92//. 
Crime, secret, n, 226/#. 

Criminal administration, difficulties 
of» r, 369 ; ir, 20, 209, 214, 220 

see Evidence ” 

Criminal law, history of, r, 80 
Criminal tribes described, l, 283- 
369 ; n, 22 1«. 

Crooke, Mr. W*, authority on popu- 
lar religion, n, 

Ethnographic Glossary by, i, 

285#. 

— on Hind! verses, 1, 150;^. 
Cubbon, Sir Mark, services of, i, 
I io«. 


Currency, depreciation of, ii, 25 3«. 

see “ Rupee ” 

Customs hedge, ii, 67^. 

system of collecting, n, 68 

abuses in collecting, ii, 69 

policy of, II, 71 

Cuttack, see “ Katak ” 

Dacoits, Sir W. H. Sleeman’s 
work on, I, 285?^. 

see “ Robbers ” 

Dacoity, gang robbery with violence, 
I, lion. 

DaHyas^ bad spirits, I, 12 
Dakhin, see “ Deccan ” 

Dalhousie, Lord, highly esteemed 
the author, i, xviii, xx 

annexation policy of, i, 22711. 

Damoh described, i, 93 
Daniyal, prince, third son of Akbar, 
I, 403??. 

Dara Shikoh, prince, history of, 
i, 332, 404; n, I70W., I7i;2. 

tomb of head of, ii, 169 

Darhhanga, position of, i, 62«. 
Dasahra festival, ceremonies of, i, 
213, 292W., 355 

tree- worship at, i, 213^?. 

fees levied by police at, 11, 217 

Dasan river described, i, 283, 291 
Datiya State described, i, 268«., 
283 

Raja of, I, 275, 293 

town described, i, I32«. 

poison, i, loin.y 104 
Daulatabad, forced migration from 
Delhi to, II, 143 

Davis, Mr., gallant defence of, ii, 
123 

Dawar Baksh, title of Bulaki, i, 
403?J. 

Death sentences in England, n, 

2X;i. 

De Boigne, General, career of, 1, 
328^. 
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Deccan, conquest by Aurangzeb of, 
b 346 

series of trap rocks of, i, 1 

I38«. 

history in 14th centiiiy of, n, 

104 

Deeg, see Dig ” 

De Fontenne, maiden name of Lady 
Sleeman, i, xvii 

Delhi, pensioned royal family of, 

I, 291 

murder of Mr, W. Fraser at, 

ir, 59, 106-125, 160 

Holkar repulsed from, ii, 6 on. 

new, called Shahjalulmlbad, 

n, 161 

tomb of Mansur Ali Khan 

near, 11, 163, 164 

tomb of Ilumayun near, n, 

164, 169 

tomb of Nizam-udHlin Aulia 

near, n, 145, 165 

tomb of poet Khusru near, n, 

16S 

tomb of Mirza Jahangir near, 

n, 167 

tombs of Muhammad Shrdi 

and Jahanara Begam near, n, 
168 

Jami (Jumma) Masjid at, n, 

172 

palace at, n, 173 

throne at, n, 174, 176 

parts of palace at, n, I7S«., 

lyZn, 

13 lwan-i-Khas at, 11, 176 

— — books describing, n , 178/z. 

royal family at, 11, 17S, 179 

— mausoleum of GhazI-ud»dJn 
at, II, 1 80 

old, fort of Tughlakabad at, 

n, 139, 142 

fort of Muhammadabad at, 

n, 140 

Sultans of, n, 14I»* 


Delhi, Moghal attacks on, ii, 144, 
165, 196 

Kutb Mlnar at, ii, 146-151, 

158 

unfinished niTnar at, II, 151, 

152;/. 

arches of mosque at, n, 152 

— - iron pillar at, 11, 153-155 

tomb of Kutb Shiih at, 11, 156 

tomb of Utitmish at, li, 157 

Ala-ud-dirfs palace at, il, 159 

tomlis of faster - brothers of 

Akbar at, n, 160 

territories dcscrilied, ir, 107 

Denudation in Ckmlral India and 
Buudelkhand, i, nq//, 252 
Deori, Imrning of, 1, 158 

chief of, I, 152 

Deputy Collector, social status of, 
n, 335 

Desertion from native army, n, 304 
from royal French army, ir, 

305 

from Frederick the Great’s 

army, u, 309 

De 'rUevenot, see ‘ndicvenot, De” 
Di'^m minor gods or spirits, 
I, 12 

Devi, goddess, consort of Siva, r, 
8, n ; n, 265 

-- — idcntiried with smallpox, i, 
208, 209 

Devils, Hindoo belief in, i, 27 1«. 

Muhammadan belief about, I, 

4 <> 45 

i DhamonT, great fortress of, I, 134 
I Dhandela, a Riijpilt clati, I, 228 
I Dhanuk festival, i, 212 
I Dhau tree, Lythrmi jmetmsum^ 

I I, 287 

I Dhimar, a caste of fishermen, i, 94 
Dhdlpur, origin of State of, I, 329, 

fort of, l, 366 

— town of, b 3^7? 374 
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Dholpur, chief of, i, 370 
Dibhor, Manmor’s tank at, ii, 89 
Diet, in India, n, 252 
Dig (Deeg), capture of, and battle 
at, I, 43 5 «. ; n, 6o?z., J24«. 

garden at, i, 439 

palace at, i, 440 

Dlnaij slow poison, I, 174 
Diodorus Siculus on veracity of 
Britons, n, 16 

on war in India, r, 345^. 

Disarmament of India, i, 298/2. 
Discipline of native army, n, 290- 
304, 319-322 

of Frederick the Great’s army, 

n, 304 306, 309, 326 

in old French army, li, 305 

in Roman army, ir, 317 

in China and Germany, n, 

318 

Diseases, Hindoo classification of, 
I, 205 

DistrilnUion of produce, i, 193 
Districts, immense population of, 
n, 332 

Dmafij or treasurer, I, 221 

DImm-i-am at Delhi, n, 173-175 

Diwdn-ukhds at Delhi, n, 176” 
17S 

Dodb defined, i, 284//. 

Dost Muhammad, king of Afghan- 
istan, I, 352 

Dowagers, intrigues of, 1, 256/2. 
Drill, see *VDiscipline” 

Drowning, suicide by, t, 266 
Drunkenness among low castes, i, 

61 

Durgavatl, Queen, story of, I, 
230 

Dutch factory at Agra, i, 404 
Dyce, Colonel, son-in-law of Sum- 
roo’s son, n, 267, 284, 286 
Dyce - Sombre, son of Colonel 
Dyce, n, 267, 284, 286 
Dykes of basalt, r, 317/2. 
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Education, Muhammadan, ii, 132, 

183 

introduction of English, i, 

41 1 «. ; II, 183/2. 

of young nobles, i, 310/2. 

Egypt, Indian troops in, il, 315 
Electricity, effects of, I, 375 
Elephant, story of driver of, i, 61 

requires a train, i, 258 

Elichpur, position of, i, 190 
Ellis, Mr., policy of, ii, 269 

murder of, li, 270 

Emperor, heir to property of sub- 
jects, II, 163 

Employment, want of, I, 443-447 ; 

, 138 

Epidemics, Hindoo theory of, i, 
205 

Epilepsy, identified with diabolical 
possession, I, 269 

Eran, pillar of Budlia Gupta at, i, 
68; II, 3 

Eryihriria arborescens, coral-tree, 
1,91 

Escort, disuse of, ii, 114/2. 
Etiquette, native, I, 262, 263 
Evidence, difficulty of obtaining, i, 
97/2. 

Act, I, 8o/2. 

see “Criminal administra- 
tion, difficulties of” 

Evil eye, a cause of disease, i, 
205 

Execution of Nawab Shams-ud- 
dln, 11, 122, 125 

of Thugs, I, 1 10/2. 

Exogamy of Rajputs, i, 176, 228, 
304 «* 

Exercisers, professed, i, 205 

Fairs, upon banks of sacred streams, 
I, I 

Faith, efficacy of, i, 201 
FaizSbad, see “ Fyzabad ” 

Fakir defined, I, loin., 447/2. 
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Famine ofA.D. 1833, l, i8l 

sufferings during, I, 186 

does not occur in Malwa, il, 

97 

principles of relief of, i, 184 

Farhad, poet, legend of, i, i66«., 
167 

Farid-ud*din Ganj Shakar, saint, 
il, 165?^. 

Faringia, a noted Thug leader, i, 96 
Farrukhsiyar, emperor, accession 
of, I, 334«* 

Fathpur district, crime in, n, 2i8«. 
Fathpur SikrT, position of, i, 432 

■ city founded l)y Akbar at, I, 

424, 431 

mosque at, i, 425 

Jesus ” inscription at, i, 427 

fortifications of, i, 430 

works describing, 1, 432^^. 

Ah/rw defined, i, 242/t. ; n, I97«. 
Fertility, supposed effects of perjury 
on, n, 49, 83 

diminished by want of fallows, 

n, 50, 53 

Feudal, Native States not properly, 
ti, 247?*. 

tenures, i, 177 

rdigiosaypipal tree, i, 248/1. ; 
n, iS/t., 232 

Fidelity of followers, I, 289, 338 
Field-map, see “ Survey, cadastral” 
P'llaria medinmsis, guinea-worm, 
I, 94/?. 

Filose, Jean Baptiste, an officer of 
Sindhia, i, 140, 355, 405 
Fiiozpur, in Gurgaon district, ii, 
59, X07 

Firoz Tughlak, emperor, added to 
Kutb Mlnar, ii, 150/r. 

Fish, eating of, T, 371, 374 
— — Persian order of, I, 165, 167 
Flattery at native courts, i, 294 
Flax plant, grown for linseed, i, 
237//. 


Flogging in army, old regulations 
concerning, n, 291, 293//. 

effects of abolition of, n, 292, 

296 

abolished l/y Lord W. Ben- 

tinck, II, 293 

abolished by English Act, 11, 

298//. 

Florence, campanile at, compared 
with Kutb Mlnar, li, 148;/. 

Forest department, n, pfw. 

Forester, I^ady, representative of 
Dyee Sombre, li, 286//. 
Fortresses, insalubrity of oId,i, 135 
Forts of landholders in Oudh, i, 
44^ 

Fossils of Nerbudda valley, I, 120 
France, discipline in royal army of, 

XI, 305 

Fraser, Mr. C., preceded author at 
Ssigar, i, xvii, 109//., in;/. 

Mr. 1 high, Commissioner for 

suppression of Dacoity, i, xviii 
— — Mr. William, murder of, n, 
59, 106-125, 160 

Frederick the (.Ireat, military dis- 
cipline of, n, 304 -306, 309, 326 
Free-trade in food grains, i, 196 
Frost in Bundclkhand, i, 150;*. 
Futtehpore Sikree, see “Fathpur 
SIkrI ” 

Fyzabad, foundation of, n, 103;;. 
formerly capital of Oudh, n, 

325 

Gabriel, angel, Muhammadan story 
of, I, 41 

Gaikwtlr, chief of Baroda, i, 346/1. 
Gandak river, course of, I, 144^. 
Ganesh represented by a red stone, 

h X73«'» 

Ganges, legends of, i, 172;*. ; n, 
265 

— sanctity of, I, 7, 21, 246 

— water used for oaths, 11, 49 
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Ganges water, uses of, ii, 259 

used as thank-olTering, ii, 260 

not offered to Jagannath, n, 

261 

— — used to wash image of Vishnu, 
n, 265 

Gardiner (Gardner), J amcs, marriage 
of, I, 417 

Garha Kotil, capture of, by J. B. 

Filose, I, 140, 356 
Garha Mandla, history of, i, 69 
G(irpa^t,n’T, hail-charmci', i, 74W. 
Gateway, principles of design of, 

I, 426 

Gauri-Sankar, images of, t, 7, 66 
Genius and insanity, i, 59;^. 

Geology of Central Provinces, l, 63, 
112, 119, 138 

sec “Basalt,” etc. 

Germany, military abuses in, n, 
310/^., 3t8 

GetiU wrongly identified with J fits, 

b 371 

a ferry, or crossing, i, 99«. 
GhSlisbutl-dln, mausoleum of, n, 180 
Ghiyas-ud-clln, Kliwaja, Itinuid-ud- 
daula, I, 396 

Ghora])aclduir, rivers named, i, 361 
Ghost, propitiation of, i, 269-274 
— — in form of snake, I, 272 
Gipsies, origin of, li, 195 

language of, u, 196//. 

God, ninety-nine names of, i, 390«. 
Clods, household, I, I 73 «. 

origin of local, n6, 282 

— worship of local, II, 19//. 
Gohad, REnii of, i, 327, 366 

cession of, I, 329 

Golconda, conquest by Aurangxeb 
of, I, 346 

Gonds, witchcraft among, i, 84 
— — a peculiar marriage custom of, 
I, 124 

— ^ — skilled in tiger magic, l, 1 56 

ghosts of, 1, 269 


Gonds, hhiinikas are, i, 74?^. 

connected with Chandels, i, 

23 1 w. 

Gondwana system of rocks, i, 280/2. 
Goodeve, Dr., services of, ii, 238 
Gorgm Khan, minister of Kasim 
Ali, II, 269 

Ciosains, followers both of Siva and 
Vishnu, I, 265/2., 44772. ; n, 262 

burial customs of, i, 265 

see “ Bairagis” 

Gosalpur in Jabalpur district, tank 
near, n, 90/2. 

Govardhan, a sacred place, i, 407 ; 
n, 1-15 

legends of Hanuman at, 11, 

2, 5, H 

legends of Krishna at, il, 3, 

6, 8~n 

now in Mathura district, i, 

407/2. ; II, 15/2. 

Grain, regulation of price of, i, 187,. 

195 

Gram, origin of word, i, 184/2. 

- — parched, ii, 52/2. 

Grand Trunk Road, i, 365/2. 

Grant, copper deeds of, i, 81/2. 
Clrasses, cultiv«ated, l, 151 
Ground not to be touched by a 
Raja, I, 164 

Groves, encouragement of, I, 316/2. ; 

n, 75, 93-96 

marriage ot trees in, i, 38 

merit of planting, il, 75, 81, 

88, 90 

rules concerning, n, 76, 93-95 

difficulties in planting, il, 82, 

95 

- — effect on climate of, ir, 95 
see “Trees” and “Arbori- 
culture ” 

Guinea-worm at Damoh, i, 94 
Gujar caste, 1, 232/2. 

Gulistan^ by Sadi, I, 93/2. ; n, 
46/2., 184/2. 
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Guns, exceptionally large, I, 292 
Gupta, monolith pillars, II, 148^*. 
Gurkhas, aggressions of, n, 271W. 

military qualities of, i, 422 ; 

II, 129;?. 

Guru Govind, Sikh reformation of, 

II, 127W. 

Guzerat, favourable climate of, i, 

Gwalior city, position of, I, 3i8«. 

fort described, I, 323 

fort, geology of, i, 325 

fort, sieges of, I, 326-329 

fort, state prisons in, i, 330 

fort exchanged for Jhunsi, i, 

25S«., 264«., 359«. I 

state, revenue of, i, 357 i 

state, army of, I, 358 

state, area of, i, 362/1. 

state, misgovernment of, i, 

313. 361, 373 

state, improved administration 

of, i, 322;*. 

Hair, sacrifice by women of, l, 56 
Haji Begam, widow of Akbar, n, 
i69«. 

Hakim, Muhammadan physician, 

I, I 30 W. 

Hansi, capital of George Thomas, 
n, 277//. 

Hanuman, the monkey god, i, 33/f,, 

363 

Hardaul Lfila, legend and worship 
of, I, 198-201, 282, 288 
Ilardwar, visited by Taimur, n, 
190 

Ganges issues from hills at, I, 

io6//. 

Hare, low price of, n, 66 

lucky and unlucky names of, 

n, 7 

Hari deva (Hardeo), a form of 
Vishnu, n, II 
Harvest, season for, i, 193 


Hasan Gango, founder of Bahmanl 
dynasty, n, 104 

Hasan-ibn-Sabbah, **thc old man 
of the mountains,” ll, 145^. 
Hastings, Marquis of, Governor- 
General, I, 278, 388 ; n, loZn, 

policy towards Nepal of, n, 

zyin. 

Hatta, town, position of, i, 96 
Haunted villages, i, 268 
Hawking, cruelty of, I, 86, 287 
Hay in Bundclkhand, 1, 151 
Hazar Sutim at Delhi, n, 159^/. 
Health of Europeans in India, 
n, 249 

Hell, Muhammadan doctrine of, 
n, 197 200 

Hindoo doctrine of, i, n, 12 

High Court, replaced Supreme 
Court, n, 2 U)H, 

High priests, jurisdiction of, 11, 262//. 
Highland clans compared with 
Rajputs, I, 178//., 225 
Hiliya (Maliya) pass described, 
n, 89 

superseded l>y Katra pass, 

n, 90//. 

Himfilaya, meaning of, i, 148^. 
— author;s tour in, i, xviii 
Hindoo funeral ohHe<|uics, u, 297 «e. 

population of India, t, 46/f. 

system of religion, i, ii, 58/2., 

213, 215//, ; n, 7/1. 

scriptures, inspiration of, i, 

2x3 

Hindoo Rao, house of, il, 115, 117 
Hindoos refused admisEion to 
mosque, n, 173 

Hinduism, a social system, i, 58i«. 
Hiran river, course of, 1, 63/1* 
History, philosophy of, 1, 142 
Hobbes, I^vicUkm^hy, quoted, n, 
2*4, 333«s- 

Hodson, Delhi princes slain by, 
n, 1691^. 
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Holi festival described, I, 247 ; 

n, 135 

fees levied by police at, ll, 217 

Holkar, chief of Indore, i, 346«. 

Jeswant Rao, defeats of, ii, 60 

invocation of, i, 201 

Horal, trade and transit duties at, 
n, 65, 67 

Hornets, see '^Bees (hornets)’* 
Hospitals in British India, i, 131??. ; 
II, 238 

Human sacrifice, practice of, i, 57, 
123 

to fulfil mother’s vow, r, 125 

Humayun, emperor, mausoleum of, 
n, 169 

reign of, i, 327W. 

Husband, wife will not name, r, 25 
Hyphasis, Oreck name of Bias river 
in Panjab, i, 3;/,, 201;/. 

Iblis, the Devil, M, 199 
Ibn Arabshah, historian of Taimur, 
ri, 194W. 

Ibrahim Lodi, captured Gwrdior, 

. L 327 

khul-Bakr festival, cow-killing at, 
I, 200«. 

Iltitmish, emperor, captured Gwa- 
lior, I, 326 

reign of, 11, 146/L 

added to Kutb Minar, Tl, 

iSo«., 151 

tomb of, ii, 157 

IrnUrn Mashhad!, religious guide of 
Akbar, 11, 160 

Imam-ud-dln Gharll! of Tus, philo- 
sopher, i, 411 ; n, 183 
Imperial Service troops, organiza- 
tion of, i, ssgn. 

Impressment, evils of, I, 223 ; n, 

307-309 

history of, I, 224«» 

Improvements, allowance for, Ii, 
78^. 
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Incarnation, see “ Avatar ’* 

India, agricultural population of, 
I, 192 

English society in, ii, 251-257 

proper diet in, n, 252, 255 

depreciated currency of, n, 

253». 

science in, ii, 257 

Hindoo population of, i, 46 

material progress of, n, ^in, 

Sikh population of, ii, 128^. 

complexity of population of, 

I, xii. 

mythology of, l, 2n.^ 12, 40 

Indore State, Holkar chief of, i, 
346 

Infanticide, female, extent of, i, 34 
Influenza, epidemic in 1832,1, 197, 
203 

Inheritance, Hindoo and Muham- 
madan law of, I, 220, 290, 335, 
337 ; n, 136 

Innocents, massacre of, Hindoo 
version of, ii, 3?z. 

Insanity and genius, i, 59«. 
Insignia, princely, i, 165 
Integrity of officials, ii, 331-336 
Invalid establishment, see “Pen- 
sions’* 

Ireland compared with India, li, 
30/2., 2^on. 

Iron-clay, see “ Laterite ” 

Iron mines in Central Provinces, 
I, 114 

mines in Nerbudda Valley, i, 

280 

Iron pillar, history and legends of 

n, 153-155 

Irrigation, methods of, i, 180, 438 
IslSm Khan, tomb of, i, 425w» 
Istikbal defined, i, 275 
Italian artists in India, i, 386;2. 
Itimad-ud-daula, mausoleum of, i, 
394 

, history of, i, 396 
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Jabalpur, see Jubbiilpore” 

Jabera, embankment at, I, 65 

Jack fruit, I, 274 

Jagannath, pilgrimages to, li, 260 

water not offered to, n, 261 

Ja^i^Tr dQ^uQdy I, ijpu 
Jd^irddn, duties of, i, 221 
Jabanara Bcgam, history and tomb 
of, n, 168 

Jahandar, prince, fourth son of 
Jahangir, i, 403;/. 

Jahandar Shah, emperor, accession 
of, I, 334 «- ^ ’ 

Jahangir, emperor, as Prince Salim, 

I, 397 

caused murder of Abtil Fasil, 

married Nurjahan, i, 401 

sons of, I, 402 

death of, i, 403 

mother of, i, 420, 429, 430 

birth of, I, 423 

embassy of Sir T. Roe to, I, 

424 ; II, 99 , lOS 

Jahangir, Mima, tomb of, ll, 167 
Jain colossal statues at Gwalior, I, 

324 

Jaipur, disturbances at, iX, x6on, 
Jalal-ud-din Flroz ShSh, murder of, 

II, 142 

Jalaun, Brahman chiefs of, I, 225, 

233 

Jamaldehl, clan of Thugs, I, lOl 
Jamraj, see Yamaraja” 

Jasmine married to mango, I, 39 
— — offerings of, i, 8 
Jats, origin of, 1, 371 

social position of, ii, t2*;n. 

plunder of Agra by, i, 428 

rise to power of, i, 439 

tombs of, rr, 10, n 

opposed to Brahmans, XI, 

xin, 

Java, capture of, in 1811, n, 296, 
322^. 


Jajcartes river, crossed by Taimur, 

n, i93“-I95 

Ji^maddrSy pay and pensions of, ir, 

323. 329 

Jesus Christ, Muhammadan belief 
concerning, i, 58; ii, 204, 282;?. 

saying ascribed to, x, 427 ; 

II, i6i 

Jhansi city described, i, 264 

exchanged for Gwalior fort, i, 

264/2., 359//. 

importance of, i, 255 

Jhans! State, annexation of, i, 234^. 

history of, l, 266 

officials of, I, 265 

intrigues in, i, 256, 259 

-- — Brahman chiefs of, i, 225, 233 
//iinttf the Thug signal, i, 100 
Jivan Ram, Raja, portrait painter, 
n, 185 

Jodh BaT, identity of, I, 420/?. 
Jodhpur State, or Marwar, I, 159//. 
JogintH, sixty-four, temples of, i, 9 
Johiin. stream, legend of, 1, 17 
Johnstone, Bcgam, history of, 11, 

349-25* 

Jubbulpore (Jabalpur) city, popula- 
tion of, r, 87 

college at, r, 34/1. 

- — Scbool of Industry at, I, now. 

fossils found near, 1, 120 

— headquarters of Thuggee De- 
partment, I, 7 X 

Jubbulpore (Jabalpur) District, 
public works in, XI, 91 

statistics of, n, 91/*. 

Julius Craar, bishop at Sardhana, 
n,* 267 

Jun 5 , a name of Muhammad bb 
Tughlak, n, 141, 142/1. 

Kabir Dis, verses ascribed to, x, 
150/1. 

KIbul included in Moghal empire, 

n, X 7 S 
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K almr, same caste as Dliimar, i, gpz, 

Thug murders by, i, iiou, 

Kailas, heaven of Siva, i, gzz. 
Kaimur hills, I, 6, 138/2. 

Kaias^ custom of, I, 219 
Kdiij the present evil age, ii, i82«. 
Kalpa hriksha^ or silver-tree, i, 91 
Kam Baksh, prince, youngest son 
of Aurang?;eb, i, 333/2. 

grand-nephew of Akbar IL, 

I, 408, 416, 418 ; II, 180 
Kanauj captured by Mahmud of 
Ghaznih, n, 100 
Kaiidcri, p(,)sition of, r, 204 
Kans, Riija, brother of Krishna’s 
mother, n, 3 

Klinungos, revenue officers, i, 78/2. 
KaraiilT State attacked by J. B. 
Filose, 1, 355 

Karbala, battle of, n, 134/2. 

Karim Khan, murderer of Mr. 

Fraser, ri, ni-n2 
Kasganj, residence of Gardner 
family, i, 418/2. 

Kashnur aimcxetl by Akbar, n, 
175/2. 

tax on infants in, ii, 137 

Kasim AH, Mir, history of, n, 269- 
272 

Katak, in Orissa, i, 87/2. 

Katangl town described, l, 63 
Kathifiwar, infanticide in, I, 34/2. 
Katra Pass, position of, i, 155 ; n, 
90/2. 

JCankaha defined, I, 166 
Kauravas, sons of r-)hritar!ishtra, I, 
S/I. 

KSyasths (writer caste) do not per- 
mit widow marriage, l, 31 
Kemble, acting of, I, 378 
Kerahi (Kcral) Pass, also called 
iniiya, n, 90/1. 

KeSip-f^ Laikyrus saihms^ I, 127 
Kewal Varnuna, a Chandcdla prince, 
1, 317/2, 
voK n. 


Khajuraho, temples at, i, 233 
Khalifate, succession to, ir, 134/2. 
Khan Azam, prime minister of 
Akbar, i, 402 
Kharitd defined, I, 163/2. 
j^hanvd c\oth.\ i, 277/2., 300/2. 
Khonds, human sacrifice among, r, 
Sin. 

Khusru Parviz, King of Persia, i, 
165 

Khusru, prince, son of Jahangir, i, 
402 

(Amir), poet, tomb of, ii, 166 

Kohiniir diamond given to Shah 
Jahan, i, 349, 351/2. ; ii, 170 

taken by Nadir Shah, I, 349 

appropriated by Ranjit Singh, 

B 351 

discussed by V. Ball, I, 351/2. 

summary history of, I, 352/2. 

Konkan defined, I, 273/2. 

Koran, mode of revelation of, n, 

132 

first chapter of, li, 143/1. 

various doctrines of, n, 198- 

205 

Kos^ value of, i, 423/2. 

KosI, town, position of, ii, 48, 59 

ruined factory at, li, 60 

Kotwal defined, i, 188/2. 

Krishna, Govardhan myths of, ii, 
3, 6, 8-11 

Kshatriyas^ or Rajputs, i, 176/2. 
KuarX rivet, course of, i, 365 
KumbhXr, salt made at, i, 438 
KCirai, fortress of, i, 69 
KurmT, an agricultural caste, 1, 
I59^«- 

KusI river, course of, i, 62/2. 

: Kutb MTnar, beauty of, il, 146, 
148/2, 151 

dimensions of, n, 14B, 149^^- 

a Muhammadan building, ii, 

149 

inscriptions on, n, 150/2. 

A A 
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Kutb Mlnar, suicide from, n, 158 
Kutb-ud-(lln, governor of IJengal, 

I. 398 

Kiitb-ttd-din-Ibak, began Kutb 
Mlnar, n, l^on, 

Kutb-ud-din, Khwaja, saint, n, 156 
Lachhman, brother of Kama, II, 

5 , 14 

Lahore gate of palace at Delhi, n, 
173;/. 

Lake, Lord, character and services 
of, II, 232, 295 

siege of Bharatpiir by, I, 1 42, 

434 -437 ; II, 8, II 
Lakes, artificial, in Central Pro- 
vinces and Bumlelkhand, I, 65//., 

2 1 8//. 

Lakshmi, consort of Vishmi, i, S, 

II 

Lai Beg vrorshipped by sweepers, 

h 55 

Land revenue, law of, 1, 82//. 

see “ Settlement, revenue ” 

Languages, inability to speak, i, 410 
I^swarl, battle of, I, 141 
Litcrite, nature of, r, 63, II2 
/.aihyrus sativus \ycAsom\x% I, 127 
I^w, Indian systems of, i, 79 ; 11, 

Leases of cultivators, I, 73, 82 ; il, 
76;!. 

Leo[)ard -hunting, I, 140, 362 
Leper, Raghunath Rao, a, I, 260 
Leprosy alleged as bar to succession, 
I, 266 

Iliniloo explanation of, i, 

261//. 

I^e Vaisseau, second husband of 
Begam Samru, n, 273;/., 276, 
278 

- — flight of, n, 279 

suicide of, II, 281, 283 

succeeded by M. Saleur, II, 

284 


Lie, value of, ii, 16, 18//. 

Lightning, Hindoo belief concern- 
ing, I, 40 

Lindsay, Mr., of Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, I, 272 

Linst'cd exported, r, 237;/. 

Linum nsitatissimum, flax plant, i, 
237//. 

Lion and Sun, I\‘rsian order of, i, 
167 

Liver supp<»‘X‘<l to lx* eaten by 
witches, i, 84, 8d 
I.iverpool, L>ril, family history of, 
n, 250 

Livy referred to, II, 3*7 

Lodi Afghans fouiuled IXuliana, i, 

I/oharu, [largana of. ir, io8 - in 
Loinbroso, Prof., 77 o.' Atan of 
itcmus^ by, i, 60//, 

1 x 4 , augury by, i, 207 
fxflus, sym!)ol of Vishnu, I, 132 
Lucknow occupies ancient Uind(X> 
site, li, 130//, 

-------- resitlency of, I, xviii 

Lucky objects seen in morning, l 
161 

Ludhaiun, in Oirhba State, I, 147, 
163, 2U 

Tiidiuna, name and position of, r, 
35 ^'^*^ 

Lyall, Sir A., Thi^ 0 /d /^mdareif by, 

I, 159^/. 

Macaulay, Ix;>rd, colleague of Lord 
W. Bentmck, 1,411/^, ; n, 2na* 
Machinery, advantages of, I, 194 
MadhojI Sindhia, Mamtha chief, i, 
328 

MagicianH, Mtthammadan belief 
concerning, 4 41 
Magistrates, tif districts, n, 332 
— -* sahmcH of, n, 212, 333, 335 
clifTicuUies of, n, 214 
i — number of, u, 2l5ri., 216 
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Malialiliarata, contents of, i, 6?z. 
Mahadco, a name of Siva, i, 8 
principal shrines of, i, iz^n,; 

n, 135 

• with a white face, i, 126 ; ii, 

Mahadco hills, in Iloshaiigribad dis- 
trict, 1, 124 

Maharajpur, author present at battle 
of, I, xviii 

A/a/u Afamd/f, order of the Fish, 

T, 165, 167 

Mahmud, king of Afghanistan, i, 

350 

succeeded by Kamtfui, I, 351 

of Gharmih, Indian expedi- 
tions of, n, 196 

Maholia, superstitions concerning, 
h 229 

ruins at and near, I, 230;?, 

Maihar, Raja of, i, 155 ; n, 7, 265 
Maille, M, Claude, of Bourgcs, n, 
22 $ 

Makwanpur, Nejralcse fort, u, 270, 
271//. 

Malcolm, Sir John, services of, 1, 

278 

Afdix^izdn tenure, X, 1 77 
Malwa exempt from famine, I, 182; 
It, 97 

Mandla, sec ‘Hhirlui Mandla'* 
Mango-tree, marriage of, 1, 39 
Manohar Nath, saint at Meerut, n, 

234 

Mansur All Khan, tomb of, n, 163, 
207 

Manufactures in India, 1, I94?2., 

279 ; tx, 64 

AfJr, Bunds! klmnd! name (oxrFj^far, 
I, n4«* • 

Mar 5 ,thls, confederacy of, I, 346, 
354 

auspices taken by, 1, 356 ?ji. 

— - administrative system of, i, 
347 ; « 


355 

Marble rocks near Jabalpur, i, i, 5, 
Markets of Bundelkhand and Ner- 
budda valley, i, 276 
Marriage, extravagance in celebrat- 
ing, I, 49 

license tax on, i, 49^. 

Hindoo customs concerning, 

I, 46 

of Rajputs is exogamoiis, i, 

176, 228, 30472. 

peculiar Gond custom of, i, 

124 

ceremonies of the Jats, ii, 128 

of tank, I, 40 

of stone to shrub, i, 149, 175, 

212 

of trees, I, 38 

of sisters forbidden by Mu- 
hammad, I, 4I7;2. 

of author, i, xvii 

Martinet, folly of, n, 316-319 
Marwar, bankers of, i, 159//. 
Maryam-uz-Zamanl, a consort of 
Akbar, i, 420«. 

death and burial of, I, 421?^. 

Mashhad (Meshed), position of, i, 

349 «. 

see ** Tus” 

Material progress of India, ii, 5172. 
Matthews, Captain A. N., translator 
of Mishkdt-ul-'Masdbih^ I, 4272. 
Mau, towns named, i, 299 
Maurice, emperor, story of, i, 16572. 
Mauritius, capture of, in 1810, n, 
296, 32272. 

arboriculture in, ii, 96 

Mama, defined, i, 7372. 

Mazhaln (MazbT), Sikhs, ir, 12972. 
Medical practitioners treated as 
wizards, I, 86 

in modern India, i, 13 172. 

Medicine, systems of, I, 129; ii, 
238 

Meer Cossim, see “Kasim All, 
Mir” 
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Meerut sacked by Taimur, n, 190 

formerly largest cantonment 

in India, n, 207 

name of, i, 99;^- 

garrison and civil staff of, Ii, 

248 

English society of, li, 249 

Suraj Kimd tank at, n, 234 

saints’ shrines at, n, 234-23S 

gratuitous dancing at, n, 237 

Mcgpiinniay form of Thuggee, 1, 

IIO«, 

Mendicant, see ‘‘Ascetics,” “Gos- 
ains,” “Bairdgi,” “Fakir” 
Men-tigers, superstitions concern- 
ing, I, 153 

Merchants, character of Indian, n, 
44 

Meshed, see “ Mashhad ” 

Metcalfe, vSir C,, Resident at Delhi, 
n, 109, 229;/. 

first Lieutenant - Governor of 

N.W.P., 419//. 

Meteors, Muhammadan belief 
about, I, 40 

Mewar State, or Udaipur, i, 29//, 
Mewati robbers, Jl, 59, 107 
Middle class wanting in India, n, 
73 

Mid wives in India, I, 129 
MihraulT, near old Delhi, n, 

Milky Way, Muhammadan notions 
about, n, 202 

Milton on reverence, lI, 206 
A/fndrs (minarets), examples of 
single II, 146//,, 148^., r49«. 
Mines, of iron and coal in Ncr- 
budda valley, i, 280 
Ministers, murder of, l, 1711 
Mint, formerly at Sugar, r, 113 
Miracles common in India, i, tipf, 
— — examples of lictitious, I, 249 ; 
n, 122 

*— Hindoo belief in, I, 407 
— r- of saints at Meerut, ri, 236, 237 


Mirath, see “ Meerut ” 

Mirzapur, trade of, i, 303?/. ; n, 
90;/. 

Alhhkat'iiAATasdbih described, i, 
42/;. 

Misrdm system of medicine, i, 
129, 130 

Missionaries, early allusions to, i, 

1 26;/, 

see “ Christians,” etc. 

Moghal (IVTugul), defined, i, <)%n» 
Money-lender, social position of, ir, 
240 

Monghyr (Mungtr) position of, ir, 
326 

Monkey-god, or Tlanuman, T, 33W. 
Monolith pillars of Asuka and the 
Gutitas, II, 147//, 

Monson, Colonel, retreat of, n, 
X24//. 

Montesquieu, K sprit da L&is^ by, 
quoted, H, 30<> 

Months, names of Ilintloo, i, in, 

— — Muhammadan, n, 134 
Momdribad, see “ Murildalnid ” 
A/tninda t itrlfidtay or dl plant, I, 
277//. 

Mosaic nt Agra and Delhi, I, 386 
Mosque, great, at Delhi, n, 172 
Mother, vow to Hacrifice first-born 
by, I, 125 

undue influence of, I, 310 ; n, 

*85 

A Mi Afasjid at Agra, r, 3K8 
- — in palace at Delhi, u, 1 72^1. 

“ Mountains, old man of the,” 
history of, n, I45«* 

Mu’amm, second son of Aurang- 

L 333 

Mughal, see “ Moghal (Mogul)” 
Mughlrn, story of, t, 24X 
Muhammad, probably epileptic, I, 
6o;i, 

— on adultery, i, 240 
companions of, i, 437 
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Muhammad, journey to heaven of, 
n, 202, 203 

Muhammad, prince, son of Aurang- 
/B>, If, 177 

Muhammad Shah, reign and tomb* 
of, ii, 168 

Muhammadril)ad, fort, n, 140 
Muhammadan toleration, r, 406;;. 

lav7 of succession, i, 220, 290, 

335 

feeling towards Government, 

n, 122 

— notions about resurrection, n, 
181 

tombs, II, E 3 t, x8e 

education, n, 132, 183 

— processitHiH, n, 133 
lunar year, ir, 134 

prayers, n, 142 / 1 , 

doctrine (vf predestination, IT, 

197-200 

doctrine couccniing the devil, 

”» *99 

notions of astronomy, Ii, 202 

opinion of Jesus Christ, n, 

■ 204 

— attitude towards science, r, 

45«. ; TI, 205 

— military government, I, 340, 
343 

— r— land revenue law, Tl, 285fir. 
Muhammadanism, numerous con- 
verts to, II, 64 

M uhammadans and modern science, 
I, 45/1. 

sects of, I, 59^1!. 

Muharram cekdiration, IT, 134 
Mu!n-ud-d!n Chishtl, saint, I, 423 ; 
n, 165;^* 

Murnttlz-i-Mahall, empress, names 

of, [, 393«- 

pedigree of, i, sgyn. 

Municipal instkutions, n, 47 
Munro, Sir Thomas, on Indian 
civllkalion, i, 4 
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Murad Baksh, son of Aurangzeb, 
U 330 > 332, 374?^- ; n, 17 in, 
MiiradabM for some time head- 
quarters of author, i, xviii 
Murder of Mr. William Fraser at 
Delhi, II, 59, 106-125, 160 

of Mr. Cherry at Benares, ii, 

123 

by Thugs (see “Thugs”), i, 

1107 ?. 

see “Poisoners” and “Rob- 
bers ” 

Mtisel^ a kind of grass, I, I 5 t 
Mutiny at Barrackpore in 1824, 

I, 2 

Mutiny of 1857, dispelled illusions, 

II, 3007Z., 3oi«., 31472. 

at Gwalior, i, 32972. 

at JhansT, i, 26772. 

Muzaffarnagar, criminal tribes of, I, 

284 

Myths, formation of, i, 157W. 


Nadir Shah, chronology of, i, 34972. 

sack of Delhi by, n, I7’6, 

17772. 

Nagaudh (Nagode), also called 
Uchahara, I, 4072. 

Nagpur vState, annexation of, i, 
34672. 

Bhonsla Rajas of, i, I26«., 

346; n, 1372. 

Nahavend, battle of, I, 16772. 

Nalkt^ a state litter, i, 165 

Names, Hindoo customs concern- 
b 93 

NSnak Shah, founder of Sikh re- 
ligion, IT, 12772. 

Nandi, the bull ridden by Siva, i, 
6772. 

Narbada (Narmada), see “Ner- 
budda ” 

Narhar Sa, last Gond Raja of Garha 
Maixdla, l, 69 
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Narsinglipur town, position of, I, 
204?/. 

Narsinglipur district administered 
by author, i, xvii 

Nasir-ud"din of Tus, astronomer, i, 
411 ; n, 183 

Nathpur, a mart in Nepal, r, 6211. 
Native army, discipline of, n, 290 - 

323 

pay and pensions of, II, 324- 

329 

■ see ** Sepoys ” 

Native States, military forces of, I, 
339 

reasons for maintaining, I, 

226, 322 

N’mcbat K/uma in palace at Dellii, 
n, I7S«. 

Naushlrvan, king of Persia, I, 165 
Necklace, magic, i, 156 
Ncpfil, attempt of Mir Kasim All 
on, II, 270, 271 

English policy concerning, n, 

27I«!. 

failures in war with, n, 317 

author served in war with, i, 

xvi 

Nerhudda river, special sanctity of, 
I, 7, 20, 246 

legend of, I, 17 

boundary of Hindustan, J, 

in. 

not navigable, I, 113/2. 

Nerbudda valley, coal and iron 
mines in, T, 280 
News-writers of Oudh, i, 301 

mentioned Ijy Megasthencs 

and Arrian, if, 2T//. 

antelope, Poriax picluSf i, 

296/^. 

Nineveh, history of, n, 9S -IOO 
coins, n, 130/2. 

Nijsam-iul-dm Aulia, saint, history 
of, n, 144-146 
r— tomb of, H, 145, 165 


Noer, Count von, on Akbar, i, 
39i«* 

North-Western Provinces, govern- 
ment of, I, 419//. 

Notes, currency, ir, 65/2. 

Noti's on Indian Affairs^ by F. J. 

Shore, I, now. 

Numbers, sacred, i, 134//. 

Nur Jahan, empress, also called 
Nur Mahall, i, 393//. 

legend of birth of, r, 396 

pcdiRrcc of, i, y.)^n. 

sent to court, i, 400 

married to Jahangir, I, 401 

intrigues (>f, i, 402 

Oaths, judicial, ir, 24- 27 
Obsequies of Hindoos, ir, 
Ochterlony, Sirl)avi<l, commanded 
in Nepalese war, a, 271/2. 

portrait of, a, 287//. 

Octroi taxation, a, 68/2. 

Ocymum sanettwf^ Tutasi plant, I, 
147/2. 

Onice, aristocracy of, II, 62, 162, 
170 

Oflkials, pay of mUive, n, 330-336 
Og, King, called Uj in Arabic, a, 
5/1. 

O^llalloran, Sir Joseph, Major- 
Oencral, f, 415 
Omar, Khaltf (Caliph), i, 241 
Omens observed by Thugs, i, 359/2, 
Opium agencies, I, 412 

suicide by, i, 307 

Oracle of MahUdco, a, 135 
Orchha State, Birsiogh Deo, RIjl 
C 3 C 30 /I., 282, 288 

administration of, i, 219 

history of, 1, 162, 171 

Orpheus in inlay work at Delhi, 
n, 17s, 176/1. 

O’Shaughnessy, Dr., services and 
writings of, n, 238 
Osmin, Bunnis are sect of, i, 59/1, 
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Otalieiti sugar-cane, i, 

Oudh, annexation of, i, 227??. 

disorder in, i, 178, 300, 305^. 

disputed succession in, ii, 

I23;£. 

— — infanticide in, i, 34 

recruits from, i, 178 ; li, 302 

Over-cropping due to over-popula- 
tion, II, 54«. 


Painting, art of, in India, n, iin. 
Palace at Delhi, ii, 173-178 
Palankeen (/dV/f), now little used, 

I, yi, 

Palwal, town, situation of, ir, 98 
Pan defined, I, 263 
Pandava brothers, legends of, i, 6 
l‘anipat, third battle of, i, 350;/. 

Panj Mahal, or Deoil principality, 
l, 152/?. 

I’anjab, (icorge Thomas projected 
the conquest of, n, 278?/. 

valuable troojis from, n, 303«. 

Sikh population of, li, i.28«. 

Panna State, position of, i, 303/r, 

Kajii Chhatarsal of, l, IIS«, 

Panther, see Leopard 
Paoli, Mr., a (Jerman officer of 
Begam Sumroo, n, 274 
ParalysiH from eating Lathyrus 
sativus^ i, 127 

Parasnlm, legend of, i, 2I2«. 

Parents, reverence of children for, 

I, 266/*,, 308 ; n, 3n 
Pariah dogs, I, 146 
Parilmr, class of Mjpilts, I, 175 
Parma! (Paramartli Deva), Chandcl 
king, 4 2 iOfu 
l^art&bgarh, RIjl of, I, 301 
*— author^i service in, i, xvi 
Partition, demand for, n, 244^1. 
Partridge, black, Franeolinm vuU 
imris, I, 53 

Pirvatl, coniort of Siva, I, 8, IX 1 
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Parwiz, second son of Jahangir, i, 
403?/. 

Pafel defined, i, 269 
Pathan, misnomer of Sultans of 
Delhi, II, I4i7£, * 

Patiala, chief of, ii, 127 
Patna, massacre of, ii, 270 
Patriotism in India, I, 223, 338 
l^attharia, town, position of, i, H2 
l^awar, clan of Rkjputs, i, 176 
Pay increased in native army, ii, 

293) 299 

of jemadars, II, 322, 323;z. 

rates of, in native army, n, 

329 

of native officials, n, 330-336 

Peacock throne carried oft' by Nadir 
Shah, II, i76«. 

Peacocks, tameness of, i, 314, 363; 
n, 48 

sacredness of, I, 315 

Peasantry, characteristics of, i, 72 ; 

n, 74 

Pensions of native army, ii, 327- 

330 

of native officials, il, 330-336 

Perjury, causes of, n, 33-45, 50 
supposed effects of, ll, 49, 50, 

83 

Permanent settlement of Bengal, r, 
yS/t. ; n, 246??. 

Persia, order of knighthood in, r, 
j6s 

Persian wheel for irrigation, r, x8o, 
216 

Personal law in civil matters, i, 79 
Peshwas, rise and fall of, il, izn, 
Phoceus baya^ Indian yellow-ham- 
mer, I, 143 

Physician, native, r, 159 
— - cruelty of a Persian, n, 225 
Pidra dura^ system of inlaying, i, 
386«. ; II, 174 

Pilgrims numerous in India, ii, 259 
movement of, xi, 260 
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Pilgrims, monastic, ll, 262, 264 

of all classes, ii, 263 

Pindhaiis, depredations of, I, 15S, 
199, 355 ; 

Piper betel, or pan, I, 263;/. 

Pipal tree, destructive powers of, 

n, 87 

sacral to Vishnu, i, 248«. ; 

II, 18 

Plato studied hy Muhammadans, 
II, 183 

Poisoners, story of, I, 102 

impunity of, 1, 105 

of cattle, I, 1 06/1. 

Police system, i, 368; il, 57, 20B- 
225 

now organized under Act V* 

of 1861, n, 209;/. 

salaries of,, ii, 2iX““2X3, 33i« 

334 

malpmcticcs of, n, 209, 217, 

220-224 

in time of Shah Jahan, il, 

224 

Political economy, value of, x, 191 
Polybius on discipline, ii, 320^. 
Polygamy not common, i, 47 
I^opham, Major, escalade of Gwal- 
ior by, I, 327 

Population of India mostly agri- 
cultural, I, 192 

Poriax pkius, or mlgM antelope, I, 
296/?. 

Portuguese of Hooghly, destroyed 
by Shrih Jahan, i, 379?i. 
Possession, diabolical, and epilepsy, 
I, 269 

Prdyaschit penance defined, t, 
261 ZK, 

Predestination, Muhammadan doc- 
trine of, II, 197-200 
Prhn Sdgar, translation of Bhaga- 
vala Purana, I, I'yn* 

IVcsents, official, i, 70^. 

Press-gang, see ‘^Impressment** 


Prices not to be regulated, i, 188, 

195 

Priest, infiuencc of Hindoo, i, 210 
Primogeniture, custom of, 1,79,82^., 
220, 290, 335, 337 ; II, 62, 136, 
246 

Prinsep, James, discoveries of, n, 
147 

on Ncrbudda fossils, i, i%\n. 

Prisoners, treatment of, i, 368 
Prilhiraj Cliauhan conquered Par- 
mal, I, 230;/. 

Processiiins, m)isy or silent, I, 204 

Miiuloo and Muhammadan, 

n, 133-185 

Promotion in native army, ir, 299- 

3^5 

Pniphtrcy uttered by Suttee woman, 
I, 28, 37, i6c> 

Prophets, powers of, n, 201-2Q3 
Proprietary right, development of, 
I, 79, 82«., 33S ; H, 76/;., 94/1. 
Public spirit in India, u, 8.7 -93 
Punmas prophetic in form, I, 408//, 

dale of, 1, 13//, 

Puri, town, also called joganniith, 

u, 2 (>m, 

jP«rc7/nV defined, I, 171/*. 
Purveyance system descrilxjd, 1, 5 1 
evils of, I, 15 

Quartmdgcs, I, 217 
Quinine appreciated, 1, 131^^* 

Rack-renting in Bengal, I, 78 
Rall-ash-Shan, prince, death of, i, 
333»* 

Raghugarh, Raja of, I, 320 
Kaghimath Kao, chiefs of Jhansi 
name<l, I, 260, 266 
Railways, effects of, I, 3#., 2 tn,^ 
rjpt., 279/1., J n, 51/1., 
91/1., 321//. 

Rainbow, Hindoo belief about, i, 
42 
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Rfiijnir, town, position of, i, 88w. 
Rajputs, alliances of emperors with, 

I, 420 , 421 

compared with Highland clans, 

I, 178;/.., 225 

exogamous marriages of, i, 

176, 228, 304?/. 

— ^ from Ujain, i, 179 

habits of, I, 178 

do not permit marriage of 

widows, I, 31 

Rama, name of, on trees, I, 91 

Govardhan myths of, ii, 2, 

S, H 

Ramaseeatta^ l)y author, r, ro9;;<. 
Ramayana, sulijcct of, I, 12, 127?/. 
Ramisscram, great temple in, it, 
263//. 

Ramil la, descri])tion of, I, I 26 n. 
Ramnii dclined, t, 286 
Ramnagar, near Benares, i, 30 
Ramjnir State, position of, I, 
107;^. 

Rani I.aclihml Bill, of JhansT, I, 
2C)'JtL 

Ranjit Singh, Maharaja, took Ko- 
hinilr from Shah Shiija, i, 351 
Ranjit Singh, Jat, defender of 
Bharatpur, n, 8, n 
Raphael copied in palace at Delhi, 
It, 176 ^^. 

Raahitl, caligraphiat, tl, 178?^. 
Ratanpur, in Bilaspur district, I, 
57, ^ 7 n, 

Ravana, demon king of Ceylon, i, 
I 27 n. 

Ravines of Central India, I, 2iSn.^ 

29s. 

Rawalpindi, cantonment of, n, 
207/1, 

Rasda, empress, reign of, li, I57«. 
Rigur Eoil, formation of, i, 115/2,, 
1S3, 317^. 

Regholini, General, in Begam 
Sumroo’s service, n, 267/2, 


Reinhard, Walter, original name of 
Sumroo, ii, 267 
Relief in famine, i, 184 
Religion, Anglo-Indian attitude 
towards, II, 253 

Hindoo system of, i, ii, 213, 

215 ; n, 7/^. 

Remarriage of widows, i, 31 
Rent-rates fluctuating, i, 77 
Requisitions for supplies, I, 53/2. 
Resurrection, signs portending, ri, 
181 

Revenue-free grants, i, 81 ; ii, 
228-231 

Rivers, death of Hindoos beside, 

I, 23/2. 

sacrifices to, i, 19 

Rtwa State, position of, i, 29^. 
Roads, vast improvement in, i, 
193, 277, 365 ; II, 5I«., 207 n. 

prisoners working on, i, 368/2. 

Robbers, gangs of, I, 178, 221, 
283, 298, 359, 369, 443 '“ 447 ; n, 
59, 220 

Roberts, Lord, the soldier’s friend, 

II, 3 i 5 «* 

Roe, Sir Thomas, embassy to 
Jahangir of, I, 424 ; ii, 99, 105 

on ruin of ancient cities, li, 

99, 105 

Root, magic, I, 154 
Rose not used in Hindoo symbol- 
ism, I, I32n. 

Rudra, a name of Siva, r, 8 
RumI Khan, great gun of, I, 292/2. 
Rupee, value of, i, 95/2., iSim., 
412/2. ; II, 253/2* 

Saadat All Khan, ruler of Oudh, 
II, 164/2* 

resumption of gi-ants by, ii, 

231 

Sacrifice, human, see Human 
Sacrifice ” 

Sacrifices to rivers, I, iq 
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Sacrifices of buffaloes, i, 57«. 

Sadi, poet, works of, i, 93^^. ; n, 
46/1. f 184 

Sadr Amift, Subordinate Judge, ir, 
33 If- 

Safdaf Jang, history and tomb of, 
II, 164, 207 

Sagar, fossil trees at, I, 120 
— — human sacrifices at, i, 123 

mint of, I, 113 

garrison of, I, 122 

legend of lake of, i, 122 

pensioned royal family of, I, 

I97> 203 

— position of, i, 50;/. 

and Nerbudda Territories de- 
fined, I, 70/^. 

officials in, ii, 331 

— strange customs in, r, xvi- 
SdMj/drdu .wwf explained, I, 38o«. 
Sa/di\ goddess, represented by a 

metallic stone, i, I73«. 

sacred fossil ammonite, 
1, 148, 173 

marriage to tuiasi plant of, I, 

149, I 75 » 212 

Salaries, effect of increasing 

see Pay and “ X^ensions 

Saleur, M. , officer of Begam Sum- 
roo, n, 284 

Salim Chishtl, Shaikh, saint, 1, 
422-425, 430-432 

Salim, prince, afterwards emperor 
Jalijlngir, I, 135;^^., 397 
Salt, manufacture of, i, 315, 438; 
n, 67^., 69^. 

Samddh, Hindoo modes of suicide, 
I, 266 ; n, 238 

Samanl, dynasty of l^crsia, i, 167 
Samarkand, mosque built by Tai- 
mur at, n, 190, 191 
Sambalpur, in Central Xh'ovinces, 
b 57 

SamrCi, Begam, sec *^Sumroo, 
Begam ” 


Samthar, Gujar, Raja of, i, 232 
Haniugarh (Samogar), battle of, n, 
171;/. 

Sandstone in Cwfilior, I, 360 

Vindhyau system of, i, Spi, 

Sanitation, difficulties of, r, 6o«. 
Saiioda, suspension bridge at, i, 113 
Sansias, a criminal tribe, i, 285//. 
Sardi^ a native inn, i, 99//.. 
Sarasvati, consort of Brahma, i, 8, 
n 

Sardhana, capital of Begam Sum- 
roo, n, 267 

fortress at, n, 2S4 

church and college at, n, 286, 

287//. 

Sassanian dynasty of Persia, i, 167 
Saliirii State, annexation of, i, 
347«. ; n, 12//. 

.Srt/f, see “Suttee” 

Saqrnra mountains tlefined, r, 63//. 
Saugor, see “ Sugar ” 

Sayyitl, supposcil descendant of 
All, I, 5 S«. 

Scape-goat, ritual of, i, 198, 203 
Science, llintlt/o attitude towards, 
I, 215//. 

Muhammadan altitude to- 
wards, n, 205 

position in India of, n, 257 

Scott, Sir Walter, on sport, i 1:45 
Search, alnises of riglu of, n, 69 
Seaum, Mr., merits of, n, 137 
Sects of Muhammatlans, i, 59 
Self-government difficult in India, 
n, 28//., 29//. 

Seniority in native army, n, 299- 
301, 312 

Sepoys, false evidence given by, n, 

34 

— habits of, n, 292, 303, 30 
thrift of, n, 293 

- spirit of, ll, 295 
promotion of, ii, 299, 305 

— fidelity of, n, 31a, 213/1. 
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wSepoys, efficiency of, n, 315 

discipline of, ii, 316-321 

friendly with European troops, 

n, 322 

at home, n, 324-326 

pensions of, ii, 327-330 

Sctitlement, permanent, see “Per- 
manent settlement” 

revenue, effects of had, i, 117 

errors of early, i, 278 ; 11, 

242 

reforms in 1B22 and 1833 of, 

n, 243W. 

Southern India system of, ii, 

244 

advantagCsS of long term, n, 

245 ^ 

Shah Alam, emperor, reign of, i, 
167;/., 408 ; n, X56 
Shfihgarh, principality, I, 88, 139 
Slialjjahfui, emperor, built new 
Delhi, II, 161 

contest of sons of, i, 330, 374, 

38s. 404 

police administration of, ii, 

224, 225;/. 

unfinished mausoleum of, i, 

38s 

— — given Kohinur by Amir Jumla, 
h 349 , 

Shahjahunabad, name of New 
Delhi, n, i6x 

Shah Pir, saint at Meerut, n, 235 
Shrihriyilr, prince, blinded, i, 403 
Shah Zaman, king of Afghanistan, 

u 350 

— story of Kohintlr told by, i, 

Shams-ud-d!n Iltitmi’ih, see “ Iltit- 
misli, emperor ” 

— Muhammad Atgah Khan, 
fpster»father of Akbar, n, i 6 on. 

- — Nawlb, history of, n, 106-125 
Sharf-ucl din, historian of TaimUr, 
n, 194^* 


Sher Aflcan Khan, first husband of 
Nurjahan, i, 397 

death of, I, 400 

daughter of, i, 401, 403 

Sher Shah captured Gwalior, i, 327 
Shia sect of Muhammadans, i, 

Sgn. ; II, 134^2. 

Shirin, princess, legend of, i, 165 
Shore, Hon. F. G., services of, i, 
non, 

JVoies on Indian Affairs by, I, 

54 «- 

Shuja, Shah (Sultan), king of 
Afghanistan, i, 350 

deprived of Kohinur by Ran- 

jit Singh, I, 351 

aided by British Government, 

h 353 

Sihora, towns named, i, 32W. 
Sikandra, mausoleum of Akbar at, 

h 390 

Sikh States, n, 127 

religion and system, ir, 127- 

129 

Sikhs, change in character of, li, 13 

devastations of, n, 53 

Sikri, see “ Fathpur Sikri” 

Silver- tree, Kalpa brikska, or Ery- 
thrina arhorescens, I, 9 1 
Sindhia, foundation of dynasty of, 
i, 328;^. 

shops looted at installation of, 

I, 3 S 6 ». 

Singhdra^ or water-chestnut, i, 94 
Sipihr Shikoh, son of Dara, ii, 177 
Sira, princess, same as Shirin, i, 
i66«. 

Sita, mythology of, I, 12, 212 
Sita Baldi Ramesar, shrine, ii, 263 
Siva, names of, i, 8 

— avatars of, I, 12 
— Sveta foi-m of, i, I26«. 

— principal temples of, I, I2$n, 
— Gosains generally followers of, 
I, 265W., 447w, 5 II, 262 
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Siva, legends of, I, 172W, ; il, 265 

reign of, n, 266 

SivajI, career of, n, I2;i, 

Skinner, Colonel, of Skinner’s 
Horse, n, in/?. 

Slave girls of Begam Sumroo, ii, 
274-276 

Slnfvery in Rome and India, i, 

34IW. 

Sleeman, Captain H. A., son of the 
author, i, 91//. 

SirW. H., correspondence of, 

I, xiv 

early life of, r, xv 

entered civil employ, i, xvi 

marriage of, r, xvii 

travels of, I, xviii 

resident of Lucknow, I, xix 

attempt to assassinate*’ I, xix 

— death of, T, xx 

X^ord Dalhou.sic’s opinion of, 

I, XX 

- — ' characteristics of, r, xxi 
— suppression of Tlmggec by, I, 
xxii, 109//. 

Small-pox, Hindoo explanations of, 
I, 206-210 

observances in cases of, t, 

207, 209 

Smith, Mr. F, C., Agent to Gover- 
nor-General, I, 109/?., 1 10/?. 

Mr. V. A., on history of Run- 

dclkhand, I, 217//. 

SMvumif (MWr^sMama/hy, 

n, 243//. 

Snake, ghost assuming form of, r, 
272 

Society, Anglo-Indian, at Meerut, 

H, 249 

in India generally, n, 251-' 257 

Soil, alleged decline in fertility 

I, 235-240, 244-250 ; n, 4H-54, 

Sombre* sec ** Sumroo ” 

Son river, legend of, i, 17 


Sorcery, see Witchcraft” and 
^‘Witches ” 

Southern India, revenue system of, 
n, 244 

sec ** Deexan ” 

Sparta, belief concerning shooting 
stars at, i, 43//. 

Spelling of Imlian names, i, xiii 
Spirits haunting villages, i, 268 
— - guarding corn and trees, i, 

273 

Sjjili valley, situation of, I, I48«. 
Sport, native ideas and methods of, 
I, 145, 287 

Sjitnied deer, j4x/s maailata^ I, 
296//. 

Spry, Mary, mother of author, i, 

XV 

Dr, II. IL, Works of, 1, 120/?. 

— death of, r, i6i/n 
SrtUtlh ceremonies, r, 35 

Stars, Muhammadan belief about, 
b 44 '^* 

Sinutan belief aliout shooting, 

b 43 ^^' 

Stalisllcs, falsificathm of, tr, 21S/1# 
Stephen, Mr. Carr, on archeology 
of Delhi, n, 179/1. 

- — Sir James F., drafted Evidence 
Act, I, 80//. 

Stratton in Cornwall, birthplace of 
author, f, xv 

SulHUvision, evils of, ti, 54, 239 
Sugar, coarst^ eaten by all 

castes, I, 365 

Sugar-cane, varieties of, 1, 253/1. 

witchcraft stories about, 4 88 

Sugar-mill, native pattern of, 4 251 
improved patent patterns of* 

b 253^^* 

Suicide by opium, 4 307 

— by mnuldh^ 4 266 ; n, 238 
SuklmHn Shikoh, eldest ion of 

4 330 14 111 

Sumroo, early life of* 14 a68 
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Sumroo perpetrated massacre at 
Patna, ii, 270 

leader of mercenary troops, 

ir, 272 

died at Agra, n, 273 

Sumroo, Begam, parentage and 
birth of, n, 267, 268//., 273«. 

succeeded her husband Sum- 
roo, II, 273 

execution of slave girls by, li, 

274-276 

married Lt Vaisseau, ii, 278, 

283 

night of, II, 279-281 

reinstated, ii, 282 

allied with British Govern- 
ment, n, 284 

administrative system of, 11, 

2^5 

benefactions of, n, 286 

character of, ii, 288, 289 

palace at Delhi of, ii, i6x 

— territories of, n, 208 

death of, ir, 233, 237 

Sun represented by a crystal, i, 

17 Zn, 

Sunni sect of Muhammadans, I, 

59 »- 

Supplies, ]mc>vision of, T, 50-54 
Su|)reme Court converted into High 
Court, n, 219^/, 

Suraj Mai, founder of Bliaratpur 
dynasty, i, 440^. ; n, 9-1 1 
Surgery, natives accept European, 
1, 130 

Survey, cadastral, i, 7 %n. 

• — ~ regarded as incestuous, i, 

235 

— — instruments of, I, 273«, 

prejudice against trigonomet- 
rical, r, 244 

progress of trigonometrical, i, 

Suttee on the Nerbudda, i, 22 
attempted at Benares, i, 29 
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Suttee of fisherman’s wife, i, 33 

of Lodh! woman, i, 32, 35 • 

Bernier’s stories of, i, 3IW., 

SSn. 

at Deori, i, 160 

prophecies uttered at, 1, 28, 

37, 160 

monuments, I, 132 

legislation prohibiting, i, 23??- 

opinions of European officials 

on, i, 133 

Sve/at form of Siva, i, I 26 n. 
Swallows praised in Koran, i, 427 
Sweepers, social position of, i, 55 

customs of guild of, i, 60 

princesses offered to, i, 174 

Sykes, Colonel, on geology of India, 

I, II 9 ? 2 . 

Tail wanting in men-tigers, i, 154 
Taimur (Timur), character of, ii, 

187, 194 

cruelty of, IT, 188 

massacre at Delhi by, ii, 152, 

1 89 

massacre at Meerut by, ii, 

190 

attack on Syria, &c., by, ii, 

defeat of Bajazet by, n, 192 

invasion of China planned by, 

II, 193-195 

death of, n, 194 

succession to, ti, 19$ 

Taimfir Shah, king of Afghanistan, 

b 350 

Taj, the, described, i, 377, 382 

inscriptions of, i, 380W. 

— — date of, I, 38i;i5., 385??. 

gardens of, i, 383, 389W. 

materials of, i, 384 

repairs to, I, sSSn. 

Tamarind generally married to 
mango, I, 39 

Tamerlane, see “Taimur (Timur)” 
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Tanda, ancient capital of Bengal, 

h 399 

Tank, marriage of, i, 40 
Tanscn, musician and singer, n, 
227 

• history of, n, 228;/. 

Tarmashirin (Turghi), invasion of 
India by, n, 144, 165, 196 
Tavernier, J. B., weighed the 
Kohinur, i, 352//. 

visits to India of, r, 382//,; 

H, 23;?. 

at Allahabad in 1665, n, 225 

Taxation, advantages of indirect. 
II, 68, 71, 240 

light in India, n, 137, 240 

Taylor, Colonel Meadows, Con- 
femons a by, i, 109//. 

Tehrl, chief town of Orchlia State, 

I, 162, 17s 

Temple, i>erhaps derived from 
tomb, I, 265 «. 

Temple, Sir R., first Chief Com- 
missioner of Central Provinces, 
r, 7on,y 115;/. 

Tenants, legislation concerning, i, 
y6n. 

Tenures, feudal, I, 177 

theory of, I, 8oa/. ; n, y$n. 

Tmriy or Lathy rus sativus^ I, 127 
Thags, see “ Tlutgs ” 

Thfikurs, or Raj pi! Is, i, 176/#. 
Thanadrn\ see Police ” 
Thcssalonica, massacre of, n, 37 
Thevenot, De, travels of, i, 14, 
404 

Thomas, (Icorge, history of, n, 
277, 278 

restored Bcgam Sumroo, n, 

282, 284 

Thuggee, suppression by author of, 
r, xix, xxii, 109// 

— — lik^iiPmuiia form of, i, item. 
Thugs, murder at Hujaiim by, 1, 
96 


Thugs, two cases of murder by, 1, 

jhir/u, signal of, i, 100 

Jamdideht clan of, i, 100 

system and diffusion of, i, 

106, 109//. ; H, 224 

special legislation against, i, 
109;/. ; n, 221 

■ officers who suppressed, i, 

109/^. 

t>n)ens observed by, i, 359;/. 

— - devoted to Nizam -ml -dm 
Aulifi, n, 145 

— — murder in Meerut district by, 
n, 208 

in disguise of ascetics, n, 

264«. 

Tigers, man-eating, i, 153, 157//. 
— — which have lieen men, I, 154 
Tikamgarh, the fort of Tchrl, i, 
162;/. 

'Pod, Cioloncl, RajiUthiiii liy, I, 
178W. 

Toleration, Anglo-Indian, U, 253 

Hindoo, I, 5tS 

— Muhammadan, u 4060/. 

Tombs of (fosstins, 1, 265 
— of Jilts and ( losains, ii, 10 

- asHotfiated with nmstjueH, ir, 

RP 

not to be covered, n, 157, 235 
-» — Muhammadan and Hiialw 
ceremonies at, U, 237 

special form tif, for women, 

n, 168//, 

'fombstottes, Muhammadan rules 
cmeenung, u, i8i 
Tonk, Nawah of, Amir Khiln, i, 
81//., 158 

Ttiothuche aHcribtsl a devil, 1, 
206 

Toshakhdmt. defmed, i, 70/1. 

Tours, battle of, 1 1, 171 
Trap, Deccan series of, 1, itg 
— Bcc ** Basalt ** 
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Trapa Hspinosa, or water-chestnut, 

I, 94 

Trees, marriage of, I, 38 

rules for planting, 1, 38 ; ii, 

92'*95 

influence on climate of, i, 

183 ; n, 9S-97 

few near Agra and Delhi, li, 

737 757 23t 

worshipped at Dasahra, i, 

213/^. 

sacred, n, xgn, 

guarded by spirits, I, 273 

see “Arboriculture” and 

“ Groves” 

Trigonometrical survey, see 
“Survey” 

Tughlak, l^roii, emperor, n, I50;z. 

Ghiyils-ud-dln, emperor, n, 

139 

Muhammad bin, emperor, ii, 

140 

Tughlakilbad, fort, n, 139, 142 
TulasiDils, verses ascribed to, 1, 150 
7 uiasi plant, worship of, t, 147 
Turgbi, see “ TarmashirTn ” 

Tils, mtKlern Mashhad (Meshed), i, 
411U , ; n, 184 

Ucliahara State, position of, i, 40^. 
— ParihUr chiefs, i, I75;n 
Utlaipur State, or Mewar, 29 
Uj, king, Muhammadan legend of, 
H, 4i S 

Ujain, RajpiltH from, i, I79 
Umbrella, a royal appendage, i, 
164/** 

Uncoveimnted service denned, n, 

l/mda^ blight, or rust, i, 240?^. 
Uniform, indiiTerence of natives to, 
h ^75 

Unittnl States, war with, in 18x2- 
18x4, n, 307^1. 

— “ abolished impressment, n, 308 


Universities in India, i, 

Unlucky objects seen in morning, 
_ I, 161 

Ush in Persia, saint from, il, 156 


Vaccination, extension of, I, 209 w. 
Vagrancy in England under Eliza- 
beth, I, 446«. 

Vaikuntha, heaven of Vishnu, i, 9«. 
Vegetius, Epitonia Rei Militarise 
quoted, ii, 305;^., 3Xi?2., 319 
Vehicles of Plindoo gods, i, 9 
Vem-ddnmie sacrifice of hair by 
women, i, 5672. 

Veracity in India, n, 16-47, 49, 50 
Vikrama, era of, I, 18172. 

Village, Indian meaning of, i, 73 

vitality of Indian, X, 344, 

345« 

haunted, I, 268 

Vindhya mountains defined, i, 
6372. 

myth of, XI, 8 

Vindhyan sandstones, geological 
age of, X, 6372. 

Vishnu, accident to image of, i, 
206 

incarnations [avatars) of, i, 

1272. 

lotus symbol of, i, 132 

represented by tulasl and 

sdlagrdm, I, 147, 173 

worshipped as Krishna, li, 

^7 3> ^ 

— temples of, iI, 259, 26072., 263 

offerings of water to, I, 17272.; 

n, 261, 265 

priests of, ii, 262-264 

legend of, n, 265 

reign of, xi, 266 

Bairagi devotees of, I, 175, 

363 ; II, 262-264 

ptpal tree sacred to, i, 24872. ; 

II, x8 
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Wardra coal-field, I, 2So;i. 
Washermen, customs of, I, fij 
Water offered to Siva, i, 172//. 

not to be sold for irri^atitm, 

ih 79 

not offered to Jagannath, il, 

261 

used in ICahu ceremony, n, 

21S 

see Ganges water ’’ 

Water- chestnut, or slrt!;Itara^ I, 94, 
211 

Watts, Mr. William, governor of 
Fort William, n, 250//, 

Wazir All, Nawiil) Wuzir of Oudh, 
n, 123 

Weaver-bird described, !, 143 
Weber, Prof. A., on the Greeks in 
India, i, 126//., 13 1//. 

Wedding, use of Ganges water at, 
n, 259/4. 

■ see ** Marriage ” 

Well, construction <ff, I, 438 
working of, u, 79 

— cost of, If, So, 91 

Wheat, effects of blight cm, i, 
238 

White Mahadeo, r, 1263 n, 136 

Krishna, ii, xo 

Widow-burning, .see Suttee** 
Widows, remarriage of, t, 31 
sale by auction of, I, xvi 

— treatment of, I, 32 

cutting hair of, i, 56«* 

rights of, I, 309 

Wife will not name husband, I, 25 

a duty of, J, iCx;r. 

Wilkinson, Mr. L., Political Agent 
in Miopll, r, iiin, 

Wilton, Mr. John, of Bengal Civil 
Service, i, 4x2 


Witchcraft in Sc?nni district, i, 84 
— in Jabalpur district, i, 8$ 

■ in Bilaspur illstrict, t, 87 

- in Sagar district, i, 88 

— — partial cx|danatiun of belief 

in, U h6 

— among the Romans, i, 86«, 
Witches wouhi not sink, i, 89 
Witiu’sscs, annoyances of, I, 367- 

37 « 

— — “ Hcc ICviflcnce 
W<uncn, special form of tomb for, 
ii, roS//. 

dress of, i, 22 

sacrifice of hair liy, r, 56 

scerc-t murdert of, ti, 226«. 
cbapttfT' erf Koran entitled, I, 
241/#. 

Wordsworth quoted, f, 430/1. ; 11,9 
Works, cnginccung, H, 51/1. 
Worshi|}, see ** Religion ** 

Vamaraja, the judge of the dcatl, 

I, 12 

Vudhishthirn, legend t>f, x, 13 ; n, 
XH4 

Vuuiint system of medicine, I, 129, 
130 

J^afaryhlr Khan, ion of Sumroo 
(Samrd), n, 26H 

incapal'dc, n, 273 

■— proclaimed hy trtmpH, n‘, aSo 
- — - Ctdoncl Dycje son -indaw of, 
n, 286 

ZiUm Singh, freclmater, 1, 158 
Zamlln Sh&h, see ** Hhllh Zam&n” 
ifa////>////l>*/ tenure, 1, tyy 
— Mitkment, we ** Permanent 
settlement*’ and ** Settlement, 
revenue ’* 


Woodfall Bs Kindeir, Priai«ri, 7© t© 75, Lung Acre, Londoa, W.C. 
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